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ThE history of the greatest civilization of ancient America 
is like a gigantic jigsaw puzzle of which we only have some 
of the pieces. By laying these pieces out we are able to get 
an idea of the picture, but, also, there remains much to 
complete. Most of the details are missing. 

Our sources of information are few — Maya records 
written after the conquest in Latin characters, hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on stone monuments, and accounts by the 
conquerors and those who wrote shortly after. When the 
conquerors relate what they saw of Indian fighting and 
customs, we can take their word as they were eye-witnesses, 
but when they recount ancient traditions and historical 
events, then they present second-hand material at best. 

We must hope to find much more manuscript material in 
our archives, and wait until the hieroglyphs have been fully 
deciphered before we can attempt to write a real history 
of the Maya. 

This volume was written by the Maya, the conquerors, 
and some modern historians and explorers. 

It is the saga of the Conquest of Yucatan. 


The sign at the top of this page is a Maya sign for zero. 
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The Conquest of 
YUCATAN 


І. EL ALMIRANTE" 


Tue Admiral paced the deck, not of his proud little flagship, 
the Santa Maria, of his first voyage, but of the Capitana. 
In days gone by, when he first set sail from Palos, he was 
dreaming of unconquered worlds, which he was convinced 
he would find. He was sure of himself and knew that his own 
world could greet him with acclaim upon his return. Now 
up and down the deck he walked, aged from hardship, aged 
from disappointment. The years and suffering had whitened 
his hair and his long beard. His ships were a pittance from 
his King. He was dishonored and distrusted, but still there 
burned in him the flame of conquest. He was going to show 
his King and the jealous courtiers that he was ' El Almirante,’ 
the discoverer, Cristobal Colon. He was going to show them 
that the Strait to the Islands of Spices existed, and that 
through him more riches would pour into the royal coffers. 
With four small vessels he departed on the tenth of May, 
1502, for the fourth and last time to cross the ocean. His 
health was broken, his ships were poor, and his equipment 
was not any too good, but he was Christopher Columbus, 
The Admiral, outward bound again, to seek new worlds. 
Twenty days after the fleet had left the Canary Islands 
it touched land at Martinique, where it took on water and 


1 The chapters are numbered with Maya numerals. A dot stands for one, a 
bar for five. Notice how it works. 
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wood, then its four ships continued to Hispaniola, the island 
now called Santo Domingo. Columbus had been definitely 
prohibited from stopping at this island of his early triumphs, 
as it was feared that his arrival would cause trouble among 
the Spanish settlers. His excuse for landing was that one of 
his ships, the Gallego, was slow and unseaworthy. Immedi- 
ately upon arriving off the harbor of Santo Domingo on the 
twenty-ninth of June, he sent a messenger to Nicolas de 
Ovando, Governor of the island, asking permission to pur- 
chase one of the good Spanish ships in the harbor or trade in 
the Gallego for one. He also requested that he might enter 
the port to seek shelter against an approaching tropical 
hurricane. Both requests were denied and he was forced to 
leave, but before weighing anchor, the good old seaman, the 
greatest navigator of his time, sent another message to 
Ovando, warning that the oncoming storm would destroy 
the great Spanish fleet then hoisting anchors to sail back to 
Spain. Their navigators laughed, and Columbus set sail, 
seeking searoom to ride the tempest. 

And when the hurricane subsided, the southeast coast of 
Santo Domingo was strewn with wreckage. The proud Gov- 
ernor’s proud fleet was destroyed; only a very few of his ships 
surviving. The Admiral’s ships were scattered, but they 
were captained by himself and such other old seadogs as his 
brother Bartholomew and Francisco de Porras. Four days 
later they rejoined at the southern end of the island, badly 
battered and bruised, but afloat. 

Repairs and fears of another storm caused some delay, 
but finally the little fleet set out to seek the new lands which 
were the object of their quest. The four ships moved west- 
ward, toward the place where the Admiral knew he must 
seek the westward passage. First they touched Jamaica, 
then skirted the southern islands of Cuba, until they finally 
took a southwestern course, and after several days sighted a 
small island to which they gave the name ‘Isla de los Pinos,’ 
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from where they could see the mainland. Its native name is 
Guanaja and it belongs to the Bay Island group off the north 
coast of Spanish Honduras. 

Bartholomew Columbus was sent ashore early in August, 
1502, to investigate the country, but before he met any na- 
tives he saw, coming from the west, a great dugout canoe, 
manned by twenty-five Indians, who, according {о contem- 
poraneous statements, were so frightened at the sight of the 
big Spanish ships that they did not flee. Over the center of 
the canoe was a canopy, under which was seated its owner or 
chief. The rowers came alongside the Admiral's ship, and he 
had the natives, men, women, and children, brought aboard. 

“They were timid and proper people, because when one 
pulled their clothing they immediately covered themselves 
again, which gave great satisfaction to the Admiral and those 
with him. He treated them with great kindness, and pre- 
sented them with some objects from Castile in exchange for 
some strange-looking things, to take with him in order to 
show what kind of people he had discovered. ... 

“The canoe was eight feet wide. They had in it much 
clothing of the kind which they weave of cotton in this land, 
such as cloth woven with many designs and colors, shirts 
which reach only to the knees, and some square pieces of 
cloth which they use for cloaks, calling them zzyez; knives 
of flint, swords of very strong wood with knives of flint set 
along the edges and foodstuff of the country.’ They also had 
copper hatchets and little bells of the same material, beans 
of cacao, which they prized highly, and a fermented drink 
of maize. 

The Admiral had a long conference with the chief of the 
natives, apparently a merchant of importance, and he 
learned that to the west was a great land called Maiam or 
Yucatan. These natives were of higher culture and better 
equipped than those encountered by the Spaniards on the 
islands of the West Indies. 
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For a short while Columbus had intercourse with the 
strangers. Then they parted, he to steer eastward, and the 
natives to paddle westward to their country of Маат. 

Columbus headed into terrific storms, sailed along a 
desolate coast, fought natives, as well as mutiny among his 
own men. At last he returned to Hispaniola, and, in Septem- 
ber, 1504, reached Spain, an old and broken man. 

At the island of Guanaja he turned southeast in search of 
the strait leading to Cathay and India. Jf he had turned 
west; if he had taken advantage of the information furnished 
by the trader from Maiam, then he would have reached 
Yucatan, the country of the Maya, and eventually he 
would have reached the treasure-houses of Moctezuma and 
the Aztec. Then he would have conquered again, then he 
would have re-established his reputation, regained the favor 
of his King, and filled his coffers with the much-desired gold. 


II. PROVINCIA СНАМАТА MAIAM — 
VEL YUCATAN | 
(A PROVINCE CALLED MAIA — OR YUCATAN) 


BARTHOLOMEW COLUMBUS 15 the first to mention the names 
Maya and Yucatan in a report to Genova describing the 
encounter with the canoe at Guanaja. The north coast of 
Honduras was called Maia by these Spaniards, and we know 
that the nation which we now call the Maya once lived along 
the banks of the great rivers which pour into the Gulf of 
Honduras. In an old dictionary of the Maya language we 
find that the word for cloak or cape is zuyen, like that given 
by Bartholomew. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
natives manning the canoe which Columbus met were sons of 
the greatest indigenous nation of the New World, the Maya. 

This first contact between the Old and the New World 
cultures was slight. Just a casual meeting; but soon after, 
these two forces, each representing the highest pitch of their 


contrasting cultural development, met in a death-grip. The. , 


New World peoples,’ superior in science and government; 
equal in art and architecture, succumbed to the Old World's 
supremacy in the use of metals for murder. 

Fate had destined Yucatan to be the next land to be 
‘discovered.’ Insatiable greed for gold and glory, souls and 
slaves, drove the Spaniards on, but the fighting spirit of the 
Maya, together with their poverty of the most desired of 
metals, gold, deferred their downfall three decades. 
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Yucatan, as we know it today, is only a part of the country 
of the Maya. It is a peninsula, pointing north, and stretch- 
ing from about 22° and 14° north latitude and 87” and 94” 
west longitude. The present political divisions of the Maya 
area are the States of Chiapas, Tabasco, Campeche, Quin- 
tana Roo, and Yucatan of the United States of Mexico, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Guatemala, and a part of northern and west- 
ern Honduras. 

Within these limits the Maya culture passed its adoles- 
сепсе, manhood, and old age, went through its senility, and 
is now preparing for its rebirth. 

In order to attempt an understanding of a people, one 
must be familiar with its environment. The peninsula of 
Yucatan is arid. It is built up of porous Quaternary and 
Tertiary limestones, covered with a shallow layer of soil. 
It has no rivers whatsoever, and man is forced to get his 
supply of water from surface pools, a few lakes, and many 
cenotes or sink-holes in the limestone. 

Toward the south, where the peninsula joins the main- 
land, the country becomes extremely rich and luxuriant. 
Mountains take the place of the plains, lakes and great 
rivers take the place of the waterholes. It is a country of 
rich soil, fantastic vegetation, and great fertility. It was in 
the southern part of the area, up in the high mountain 
valleys, where pine grows next to tropical foliage, that the 
Maya shaped their civilization and brought it to its first 
great expression. From there they drifted north, living 
through their renaissance, finding their decadence in internal 
strife and their final destruction in their conflict with the 
culture of metal and that hunger for precious metal. 

The Yucatan Peninsula is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico 
to the west, the Yucatan Channel to the north, and the 
Caribbean Sea to the east. The entire coast is barren, with- 
out any harbors and dangerous because of submerged reefs. 
On the northeast point and along the east coast lie a row of 
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islands, and it was on these shores that a handful of Spaniards 
were stranded about 1511. 

Valdivia, one of the many intrepid Spanish explorers, was 
shipwrecked on the shoals of Las Viboras near Jamaica. A 
few of his men saved themselves in a small boat. For two 
weeks they drifted before the winds, going through agony, 
to be cast at last on the north coast of Yucatan, where they 
were captured by the Maya. The story goes that all but 
two of the survivors were fattened and eaten by the natives. 
These two were imprisoned, but escaped from their captors, 
only to be captured by other Indian nations. They were 
Geronimo de Aguilar and Gonzalo Guerrero, and both came 
to play a most important part in future events. 

Six years later, in 1517, Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba 
sailed from Cuba to gather slaves. The cruel methods of the 
Spaniards and the diseases caught from them were annihi- 
lating the native population of the islands. This meant a loss 
of laborers. То offset this, the Spaniards were importing 
slaves from the neighboring territories and it was on such a 
mission that Cordoba was bent. Battering against heavy 
seas for days, he reached the coast of Yucatan at its north- 
eastern point. From their ships the Spaniards saw a great 
town, so great and extensive that they called it ‘Great 
Cairo.’ On the fourth of March they saw approaching their 
ships many large canoes, propelled by oars and sails. Thirty 
natives, dressed in shirts of cotton, boarded the flagship, 
and, as Columbus had done, so Cordoba received them with 
gifts and sweet words. 

Among the Spaniards who surrounded the Indian chiefs 
with much curiosity was one man who never reached any 
high position in the armies of the conquerors, but who none- 
theless became one of those to whom we are most indebted 
for what we know about that spectacular historical chapter. 
It was Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Well born and well bred, 
he had the spirit of an adventurer and he took part in prac- 
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tically all of the important battles of the conquest of the 
New World mainland. He was a fighter and he was loyal, 
the latter characteristic being a rare thing in those days. At 
heart he was a man of peace. 

First with Cordoba and then with Grijalva (pronounced 
Greehalva) he was among the first to see the shores of 
Yucatan and Campeche and also to get a glimpse of the 
golden treasures of the Aztec empire. 

Upon leaving Cuba on his second trip, this time with 
Juan de Grijalva, Bernal Diaz had been told that he would 
be granted land for colonization, and therefore he carried in 
his pockets many seeds to plant in the soil which he was 
going to receive from his King. It, was he who planted the 
first orange tree on the mainland of America and his tale of 
this is so simple and charming that we will use his own 
words: “Т also want to tell you how I planted some seeds of 
an orange next to the idol houses [at Tonala in the State of 
Tabasco, on Maya soil], and it happened in this way: 
Because as there were many mosquitoes on the river, ten of 
us soldiers went to sleep in one of the tall idol houses, and 
next to this house I planted the seeds which I brought from 
Cuba, as it had been told us that we were going out to settle, 
and they grew very well because the priests of the idols cul- 
tivated them and watered them and cleaned them as soon 
as they noticed that they were plants different from their 
own and from these came all the oranges in that province. . . .' 

Bernal Diaz was a soldier, but, it may be repeated, at 
heart a man of peace and therefore content when, scarred 
from many battle wounds, at last he was granted land on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. His land grant was close to the 
place where he had planted his first oranges. He prepared to 
settle down as a peaceful farmer, but the Indians in the 
neighborhood harassed him so that he was ordered out again 
to conquer more land. After his return from the conquest of 
Chiapas, he was recalled to active service by the great Cortes 
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for the famous march to Honduras. Throughout his life he 
had little luck in acquiring lands and riches. The towns 
given to him in Tehuantepec were of small value and the 
rich towns granted him,in Chiapas were soon taken away 
from him by men with more influence at court. At last he 
received a grant of minor towns in Guatemala. There he 
lived as a poor but highly respected man until his death in 
1581, in his eighty-ninth year. It was after he had passed 
threescore and ten that he saw a copy of a history of the 
conquest written by Cortes' chaplain, Gomara, who was 
glorifying his master and giving little credit to those who had 
aided in the conquest. This one-sided description aroused 
Diaz's anger and he settled down to write: “The True His- 
tory of the Conquest of New Spain” (Historia Verdadera de la 
Conquista de la Nueva España). Defending his brother soldiers 
and fighting a battle of words with as much zeal and enthu- 
siasm as he had fought battles with a sword in the days of 
his youth, he became, unwittingly, one of the greatest writ- 
ers of all time. Age and misfortune may have sharpened his 
criticism and his description of early events undoubtedly has 
been influenced by later happenings, but, with it all, his 
narratives stand fresh. He is one of the few who wrote about 
the great battle between two totally different cultures and 
we must read his vivid and impulsive narrative as the story 
of a man who took part. 

Of the first encounter with a large number of Maya In- 
dians, Bernal Diaz tells us that: 

“The chief man among them, who was a Cacique [Kesique], 
made signs to us that they wished to embark in their canoes 
and return to their town and that they would come back 
again another day with more canoes in which we could 
go ashore. 

‘These Indians were clothed in cotton shirts made like 
jackets and covered their persons with narrow cloths which 
they called mastelles and they seemed to us a people superior 
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to the Cubans, for the Cuban Indians go about naked, only 
the women wearing a cloth reaching to the thighs, which 
cloth they called zagzes. 

‘But let us return to our story: The next morning the same 
Cacique returned to our ships and brought twelve large 
canoes, which 1 have already said are called pirogues, with 
Indian rowers, and he said with signs and a cheerful face and 
expressions of peace that we should come to his town and 
that he would give us food and what else we might need. 
We could land in their canoes and then he would say in his 
own language, “Cones cotoche, cones cotoche," which means, 
“Come here to my houses,” and for that reason we gave that 
land the name: The Catoche Point and thus it is written in 
the navigation charts. 

“When our captain and the soldiers saw the friendly over- 
tures which the chief was making, then it was agreed that we 
should lower the boats from our ships and in one of the 
smallest of these and in the twelve canoes we went ashore all 
at once because we saw that the shore was crowded with 
Indians who had assembled from the town. And in this way 
we disembarked all at one time, and when the Cacique saw 
us all on land, that we were not going to his town, he again 
made signs to the captain that we should go with him to his 
houses and he showed such evidence of peace that our 
captain conferred with us and it was agreed by all the soldiers 
that we should go with the greatest of caution taking all our 
arms: and we took with us fifteen crossbows and ten muskets 
and walked along led by the Cacique with many other Indians 
accompanying him. 

“And going in this way, approaching some groups of trees, 
the Cacique began to call out to some squadrons of Indian 
warriors, which he was hiding in readiness to kill us, and on 
his shouts the squadrons fell upon us with great fury and 
speed and they began to shoot arrows at us with such skill 
that during the first shower of arrows they wounded fifteen 
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of our soldiers. These warriors wore armors of cotton which 
reached to their knees and they carried lances and shields 
and bows and arrows and slings and many stones and on 
their heads great crests of feathers, and after the shower of 
arrows they attacked us hand to hand, and standing their 
ground with their lances they did us much damage, but the 
Lord would that we forced them to flee when they became 
acquainted with the sharp edges of our swords and with the 
shots from crossbows and muskets. A little farther on from 
the place where they gave us that scare was a square and 
three houses of mortar and stone which were mounds and 
sanctuaries where they had many idols of clay, some with 
faces of devils and others looking like women, and there 
were other bad figures of Indians who appeared to be com- 
mitting sodomy with one another. Within the houses they 
had some small wooden chests and in them were other idols 
and some little disks made partly of gold and the rest copper 
and some necklaces and three diadems and other small 
objects in the form of fish and some like the ducks of the 
country all made of low grade gold. From the moment we 
had seen both the gold and the houses of mortar and stone 
we were pleased that we had discovered such a country....’ 

Friar Gonzalez, who had followed the soldiers ashore, 
immediately appropriated the coffers with the gold and the 
idols and also baptized two Indian captives, giving them the 
names of Julian and Melchor, later corrupted to Juanillo and 
Melchorejo. 

The good Spaniards lost no time in quenching their thirst 
for gold and souls. 


ІП. THIRSTING FOR WATER 


As soon as the Spaniards had retired to their ships, they 
dressed their wounds and then set sail toward the west fol- 
lowing the coast. Antonio de Alaminos, who had been pilot 
for Cordoba, told the Captain, Grijalva, that they were sail- 
ing along the coast of an island. Advancing with the great- 
est care, sailing at day and riding at anchor during the night, 
at last after fifteen days they saw a large town on the shore. 

After the surprise attack at Catoche, the Spaniards realized 
that they must proceed cautiously, and therefore they had 
not landed, but now they were forced to do so as they were 
short of drinking-water. Bernal Diaz says that “Because our 
fleet was manned by men of modest means who had not the 
necessary gold to buy good casks and barrels, we were short 
of water and had to land close to the town.” Very much on 
the alert and heavily armed, they went ashore with their 
casks and attempted to fill them. “When the casks were full, 
and we were ready to embark, a company of about fifty 
Indians, clad in good cotton mantles, came out in a peaceful 
manner from the town. From their appearance we believed 
them to be Caciques, and they asked us by signs what it 
was we were looking for, and we gave them to understand 
that we had come for water, and wished to return at once to 
our ships. They then made signs with their hands to find 
out Whether we came from the direction of the sunrise, 
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repeating the word “Castilian” and we did not understand 
what they meant by Castilian.’ 

The two shipwrecked sailors, Aguilar who was a slave 
and Guerrero who had ascended to the rank of a war captain 
among the Maya, must have told the natives that they came 
from Castile and the Indians of Champoton must have been 
asking if the soldiers were Castilians. 

“They then asked us by signs to go with them to their 
town and we took counsel together as to what we should do 
and decided to go with them keeping well on the alert and in 
good military formation. 

“They led us to some very large houses which were the 
temples of their idols, very well built of mortar and stone, 
and on some walls were figures of many great serpents and 
snake bodies and other pictures of evil-looking idols sur- 
rounded what looked like an altar sprinkled with blood and 
on the other side of the idols were symbols like crosses and all 
was painted. All of this we admired greatly as things that 
had never been seen or heard of before.’ 

The Spanish conquerors had already accustomed them- 
selves to the low grade of native culture they had encountered 
in the West Indies. They had conquered with great ease, de- 
stroying the natives with sword, fire, and disease; but now 
they were facing a people who were well organized, who 
built great temples and houses, who sculptured serpents and 
idols painted in many colors on the walls of their buildings, 
and who resisted and objected to their intrusion with all the 
power they could muster. 

Captain Grijalva and his soldiers, among whom was 
Bernal Diaz, looked in admiration and wonder at the build- 
ings. Before their eyes unfolded a picture ‘never seen or 
heard of before.’ The picture continued to unfold. Indians 
gathered in great numbers, chiefs walked around, native 
priests, clad in long white cotton cloaks reaching to their feet 
and with their long hair stiffened to a solid mass by appli- 
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cation of sacrificial blood, performed a ceremony before their 
eyes. Clouds of sweet-smelling copal incense wavered about 
them, and, though thrilled and amazed by the marvelous 
things they saw, the Spaniards began to realize that another 
ambush was being prepared. ‘When we perceived their 
menacing appearance and saw great squads of Indians bear- 
ing down upon us, we remembered that we had not yet 
recovered from the wounds received at Cape Catoche....’ 
So they hurriedly retired, loading their casks of precious 
water on board their ships. 

For days they cruised along the coast. A fierce norther 
put them in danger of shipwreck. The storm broke two 
cables and one ship began to drag,her anchor. Often they 
would have to go ashore to get water because the casks they 
carried were leaking badly. They hoped that by keeping 
near the coast they would be able to find water either in 
pools or by digging for it. 

At last they landed soon after midday, well armed with 
crossbows and guns, at the town called Potonchan. Now its 
name is Champoton. 

“As we were filling our casks with water there came along 
the coast toward us from the town of Potonchan (as it is 
called) many squadrons of Indians clad in cotton armor 
reaching to the knees, and armed with bows and arrows, 
lances and shields, and swords like two-handed broadswords, 
and slings and stones and carrying feathered crests as they 
are accustomed to wear. Their faces were painted black and 
white and red, and they came in silence straight toward us, as 
though they came in peace and by signs asked us whether we 
came from where the sun rose, and we replied that we did 
come from the direction of the sunrise. We were at our 
wits’ end considering the matter and wondering what the 
words were which the Indians called out to us, for they were 
the same as those used by the people of Lazaro, but we never 
made out what it was they said. 
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“All this happened about the time of the Ave Maria, and 
the Indians then went off to some villages in the neighbor- 
hood and we posted watchmen and sentinels for security, 
for we did not like sucha large gathering of Indians. 

“While we were keeping watch during the night, we heard 
a great squadron of Indian warriors approaching from the 
farms, and we knew well that their assembly boded us no 
good, and we took counsel together as to what should be 
done. Some of the soldiers were of the opinion that we 
should embark without delay; however, as always happens 
in such cases, some said one thing and some said another, 
but the Indians being in such numbers it seemed to most 
of my companions that if we made any attempt to embark 
they would be sure to attack us, and we should run great 
risks of losing our lives. Some others were of the opinion 
that we should fall on the Indians that very night, for, as 
the proverb says, "who attacks conquers.” On the other 
hand, we could see that there were about two hundred 
Indians to every one of us. While we were still taking counsel, 
the dawn broke, and we said one to the other, “let us strengthen 
our hearts for the fight and after commending ourselves to 
God let us do our best to save our lives.” 

“As soon as it was daylight we could see, coming along the 
coast, many more Indian warriors with their banners raised, 
and with feathered crests and drums, and they joined those 
warriors who had assembled the night before. When their 
squadrons were formed, they surrounded us on all sides and 
poured such showers of arrows and darts and stones thrown 
from their slings, that over eighty of us soldiers were wounded, 
and they attacked us hand to hand, some with lances and 
others shooting arrows, and others with two-handed knife- 
edge swords, and they brought us to a bad pass. We gave 
them a good return of thrusts and cuts and the guns and 
crossbows never ceased their. work, some being loaded while 
the others were fixed. At last feeling the effects of our sword 
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play they drew back a little, but it was not far, and only 
enabled them to shoot their stones and darts at us with 
greater safety to themselves. 

‘While the battle was raging, the Indians called to one 
another in their language 41 Calachune, Calachune, which 
means, “Let us attack the captain and kill him,” and ten 
times they wounded him with their arrows; and me they 
struck thrice, one arrow wounding me dangerously in the 
left side, piercing through the ribs. All the soldiers were 
wounded by spear-thrusts and two of them were carried 
off alive, one named Alonzo Boto, and the other an old 
Portuguese man. 

‘Our captain then saw that our good fighting availed us 
nothing; other squadrons of warriors were approaching us 
fresh from the town, bringing food and drink with them 
and a large supply of arrows. All our soldiers were wounded 
with two or three arrow wounds, three of them had their 
throats pierced by lance thrusts, our captain was bleeding 
from many wounds and already fifty of the soldiers were 
lying dead. 

‘Feeling that our strength was exhausted we determined 
with stout hearts to break through the battalions surround- 
ing us and seek shelter in the boats which awaited us near 
the shore, and proved to be a great assistance to us; so we 
formed in close array and broke through the enemy. 

“АҺ! then to hear the yells, hisses and cries, as the enemy 
showered arrows on us and hurled lances with all their 
might, wounding us sorely. 

‘Then another danger befell us; as we all sought shelter in 
the boats at one time and there were so many of us that they 
began to sink, so in the best way we could manage, hanging 
on to the waterlogged boats and half swimming, we reached 
the vessel of lightest draught which came in all haste to 
our assistance. 

“Many of us were wounded while we embarked, especially 
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those who were sitting in the stern of the boats, for the 
Indians shot at them as at targets, and even waded into the 
sea with their lances and attacked us with all their strength, 
and with the aid of the Lord, by a great effort we escaped 
with our lives from the clutches of those people. 

“When we got on board the ships we found that over fifty 
of our soldiers were missing, among them the two who had 
been carried off alive. Within a few days we had to cast into 
the sea five others who had died of their wounds and of the 
great thirst which we suffered. The whole of the fighting 
occupied only one hour.’ 

Thus did great squadrons of Indians, arranged in regi- 
ments of eight thousand men each and under competent 
leadership, rout the motley crowd of Spanish riff-raff adven- 
turers. 

The Maya had a military organization far superior to the 
Spaniards. Their troops were under the command of two 
chiefs, named Nacon. One of these was chosen for life, and 
his position was in some respects of religious significance. 
The other Nacon, selected from the braves, held office for 
three years. 

When a nation went to war, all able-bodied young men 
were drawn for service to aid the professional warriors, who 
were named Holcan. The latter were maintained by the 
towns, being fed and kept by the citizens. They were highly 
trained and in time of war they guided the conscripted 
militia. 

Each regiment followed its own banner, and in many cases 
each had a sort of uniform. Their weapons were bows of 
wood with wooden arrows tipped with obsidian, flint, or 
bone, throwing-sticks, with which they hurled darts, broad- 
swords of wood, edged with volcanic glass, slings and lances. 
In some places they also used blow-guns, but we have no 
reports that poisoned arrows were employed. For protection 
they carried shields of wattle, covered with hides of deer or 
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jaguar, and Bernal Diaz describes their coats of armor made 
of cotton quilting. 

When attacking they would sneak up to the enemy, and 
suddenly fall upon him with a shower of missiles, uttering 
loud war cries. When attacked they would defend themselves 
behind barricades of fallen trees or piled-up rocks. They 
were masters of fighting from ambush, but apparently did 
not attack at night. 

Prisoners of war were enslaved, and if any enemy chief 
was captured, he was sacrificed as a special gift to the gods. 
From dead enemies they cut the lower jaw, peeled the flesh 
from it, and carried it on one arm as a trophy. 

“Ah! then to hear the yells, hisses and cries, as the enemy 
showered arrows on us and hurled lances with all their 
might, wounding us sorely,’ cried Bernal Diaz after the 
battle at Potonchan. 


IV. THIRSTING FOR GOLD 


ABOUT one half of the men in the first expedition conducted 
by Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba died in the adventure, 
and the leader succumbed to wounds shortly after he returned 
to Cuba, but those who survived talked freely about the 
wonders they had seen. They had brought home gold and 
heard of more, and Diego Velasquez, Governor of Cuba, 
moved immediately to take advantage of the new discover- 
ies. He furnished ships for a second expedition, and selected 
his kinsman, Juan de Grijalva, as Captain-General of the 
fleet. As captains he chose Alonzo de Avila, Pedro Alvarado, 
and Francisco Montejo, all of whom later played most im- 
portant róles in the drama of the conquest of Central Amer- 
ica. Our friend, Bernal Diaz, was sent as an ensign. ‘As the 
report had spread that the lands were very rich and that 
there were masonry houses there and the Indian Juanillo 
whom we had brought from Cape Catoche had said there 
was gold, the soldiers and settlers who possessed no Indians 
in Cuba were greedily eager to go to the new land, so 
that two hundred and forty companions Were soon got 
together.” 

Many of them furnished their own equipment in the hopes 
of being repaid by getting rich quickly in the promised 
land. 

On the eighth of April, 1518, the fleet, under Grijalva, set 
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out and winds and currents carried them eastward, so that 
they first sighted land at the island of Cozumel on the east 
coast of Yucatan. 

Going ashore with a large troop of men, they found that 
all the houses of the Indian settlements had been abandoned 
and that every human being had fled to the bushes upon the 
approach of the great Spanish ships. Two old men were 
found hiding in a cornfield, and they were questioned by 
Juanillo and Melchorejo, the two Indians who had been 
captured by Hernandez de Cordoba on the previous expedi- 
tion. “The Captain spoke kindly to these old men and gave 
them some beads and sent them away to summon the chief 
of the town, but they never returned.’ Naturally. 

“While we were waiting” (Bernal Diaz's account 15 so 
graphic and clear that we continue to quote him), “а young 
Indian woman, of good looks, appeared and commenced to 
speak the language of the Jamaica, telling us that all the 
Indian men and women had fled into the forest from fear, 
and as many of our soldiers as well as Т, myself, understood 
the language well, because it is like that of Cuba, we were 
astonished to see her. We inquired of her how she had come 
here. She replied that two years ago she crossed with a 
large canoe, which was going out to fish from the Island of 
Jamaica to some small islands. Ten Jamaica Indians were 
on board and the currents carried them to this land. Here 
her husband was killed, and all the others were sacrificed 
to the idols.’ 

This woman was sent as a messenger, and returned with- 
out having been able to persuade the Indians to come out 
of hiding. 

After eight days they reached the town of Champoton, 
well remembered by Bernal Diaz from the former visit and 
defeat. When they landed, great hordes of armed Indians 
assembled to receive them. The natives showered arrows and 
stones, but the Spaniards, armed with firearms and cross- 
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bows, managed to get to shore, although several were 
wounded, and seven killed. Grijalva received three arrow 
wounds and two of his teeth were broken. 

The Indians were put to flight and the Spaniards took 
possession of their town for three days, sending out some of 
their prisoners with peace offerings and gifts, but as no 
natives appeared, the Spaniards continued their quest, 
reaching a broad river. Here they took soundings and made 
explorations, and as they believed they had reached the end 
of the Yucatan Island, they called the place ‘Boca del 
Terminos, which name it has borne to this day. 

Thereafter the Spanish fleet came upon another river, and 
after taking soundings at its bar two of their ships were an- 
chored outside, while the two smaller ships and the ships’ 
boats took the soldiers inland. Soon fifty canoes filled with 
armed men, ‘clad in cotton armor and carrying bows and 
arrows, lances, and shields, drums, and helmets of feathers,’ 
appeared. The surrounding creeks were bristling with 
canoes filled with warriors and it was evident that the 
reception would not be friendly. Negotiations were estab- 
lished. “Then the Captain said to them: through the inter- 
preters, Juanillo and Melchorejo, that we had come from 
distant lands and were vassals of a great emperor, Don Carlos 
by name, that he had many great lords and chiefs as his 
vassals, and that they should recognize him as their lord, 
and that much good would come to them from this.’ The 
Spaniards also asked for provisions in exchange for glass 
beads, and did not forget to inquire for gold. 

Sweet Spanish words and promises did not tempt the 
Indians. Proudly they answered back that ‘they would 
bring the food we had asked for, and would exchange their 
things with ours, but for the rest, they had a chief, and that 
we had just arrived without knowing them and at once 
wanted to give them a chief. That we should take care not 
to give them war as we had done on those at Champoton, 
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because they had three jiguipilas of soldiers in readiness, 
each jiguipil numbering eight thousand men.” 

The Indians withdrew to gather the supplies, and upon 
returning brought a small amount of objects of gold, saying 
that there was much more of this. metal to be found toward 
the west. This information as well as the threatening at- 
titude of the natives made the Spanish embark in all haste. 
They followed the coast and reached the shore of the Aztec 
empire, where they at last got taste of the golden treasure of 
Moctezuma's people. 


Veen COUP D'ETAT 


The Islands of Spices, so much sought for, had never yielded 
such harvest as the gold brought back to Cuba by Grijalva. 
In all about twenty thousand pesos” worth had been col- 
lected and at once greed flamed high among all the Span- 
iards. Diego Velasquez, the Governor, hastily sent to Spain 
to ask for royal permission to send out a new and larger 
fleet to explore and conquer. Renegades and adventurers 
gathered in Santiago de Cuba to join this fleet and land- 
holders sold their properties in order to equip themselves. 
There was scheming and intrigue, slander and distrust. Who 
was to become Captain, here, and who should command the 
ships? Grijalva was pushed aside, combines were made to 
advance now one, now the other, into the favor of the 
Governor, and at last Hernando Cortes was selected. He 
was a gentleman by birth, through four noble lines, known 
as а valiant captain, ‘godson’ to the Governor — for Velas- 
quez was his sponsor when Cortes married — and a land- 
holder on the island. 

Immediately Cortes began his preparations. There were 
a thousand things to attend to, and the dream of sudden 
riches made many men come to his aid. Some merchants 
loaned him money and gave him merchandise, others con- 
tributed horses, weapons, and their persons. There was 
bickering about positions and favors, and the Governor 
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himself began to get apprehensive that Cortes would double- 
cross him. Therefore, he sent his Mayordomo, Diego de 
Ordaz, “with order to keep an eye open and see that no 
plots were hatched in the fleet, | 

When one reads the contemporaneous accounts of the 
doings of those Spaniards, one cannot help but wonder how 
they managed to accomplish the conquest of such a vast 
continent. Every man seemed to be concerned about his 
own gains. It was a horde without unity or discipline, up 
to the last plotting and counter-plotting. 

Close kin and friends of Diego Velasquez were vexed that 
none of their party had been selected tocommand the fleet, and 
daily they whispered to the Governor against the new Captain. 

From the report of Las Casas it appears that Velasquez 
was ready to take the commission away from Cortes, but 
the latter being a man of action, ‘at once, on the very night 
that he became aware of what was going on, as soon as Diego 
Velasquez was in bed, and all those who belonged to him 
had left the palace, he (Cortes) went in the profound silence 
of the night in the utmost haste to awaken the rest of his 
friends telling them that it was advisable to embark at once. 
Taking with him a company sufficient to defend his person, 
he immediately went off to the slaughter house and, al- 
though it troubled the contractor who had to supply the 
whole town with meat, he took it all away without leaving a 
single cow, pig, or sheep, and had it carried to the ships, 
exclaiming, but not out loud, for it might have cost him his 
life, that they could blame him for not supplying meat to 
the town. Then Cortes took off a small golden chain that 
he wore around his neck and gave it to the contractor or 
butcher, and this Cortes told me himself. 

“Cortes at once went aboard the ships with all the people 
that he could arouse without noise. Many of the people 
who had agreed to go with him and who really went were 
already on board. 
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“When he was gone, either the butcher or others who knew 
of his departure advised Diego Velasquez that Cortes had 
gone and was already on board the ship. Diego Velasquez 
got up and mounted his horse, and all the people of the city, 
in a state of astonishment, accompanied him to the landing 
placed by the sea, at daybreak. 

“When Cortes saw him he ordered a boat to be got ready 
with cannon, guns, muskets and crossbows, and all the 
necessary arms, and accompanied by the men he could trust 
the most, with his magistrate's wand in his hand he came 
within crossbow shot of land and stopped there. Diego 
Velasquez said to him: “How is it, compadre, that you are 
going off like this? Is this the right way to take leave of me?” 
Cortes replied: “Señor, may your Excellency pardon me, but 
these things and the like are done before they are thought 
about, I am at your Excellency's orders." Diego Velasquez 
had nothing to say when he saw his infidelity and shameless- 
ness. Cortes ordered the boat's head to be turned and went 
back to the ships, and ordered the sails to be hoisted in all 
haste. On the eighteenth of November, 1518, he set sail with 
very little food, for the ships were not yet fully laden.’ 

There is little doubt but that worthy Governor Velasquez 
was absolutely helpless. Cortes had all the soldiers and 
arms on board his ships, so Velasquez had to swallow the 
bitter pill and stand on the shore looking at the fleet (which 
he, to a large extent, had equipped from his own funds) 
hoist sail and depart for unknown waters and lands. 

A few days later the fleet of ten ships arrived in fine 
weather at the port of Trinidad, also in Cuba. Immediately 
upon disembarking, Cortes sent out proclamations calling 
for men, arms, and food. He wrote to Santispíritus and 
persuaded many distinguished persons to join him. Among 
them were Pedro and Jorge Alvarado, and Juan Alvarado 
the Elder, who was a bastard; Alonso de Avila, Cristobal 
de Olid, and Ortiz the Musician, Gaspar Sanchez, nephew 
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of the Governor of Cuba; and Alonso Rodrigues who owned 
some rich gold mines. Many of the men who were later to 
play some of the most important róles in the conquest joined 
at this port. 

While the fleet was at anchor here, a ship arrived from the 
port of Havana, loaded with cassava bread and salt pork 
to sell at the gold mines. This Cortes managed to purchase 
on credit. “So we already had eleven ships and thank God 
all was going well with us,’ says Bernal Diaz. 

Then arrived by land two messengers from Velasquez 
with instructions to stop the fleet, depose Cortes as Captain, 
and place him at once in chains. But the commander at once 
showed the suavity which was to be of such great use to him 
later. He persuaded not only the special agent of Velasquez, 
Diego de Ordaz, but also the Governor’s brother-in-law, the 
Chief Alcalde of Trinidad, to hush up the matter, one reason 
for his success undoubtedly being, as Bernal Diaz points out, 
“that Cortes had a large body of soldiers with him and was 
very powerful and might sow strife in the town, and perhaps 
the soldiers might sack the town and plunder it, and do even 
worse damage.” 

Nothing more could be done at Trinidad, so while Pedro 
de Alvarado was sent along the shore to pick up some soldiers, 
Cortes went with the fleet to the first Havana, on the south 
side of the island. 

Sea and land parties joined in the port, but the flagship 
did not arrive. Five days went by, and two more, while 
ships were being prepared to go in search. Bickering started 
over the question of who should take command if Cortes 
had been shipwrecked. Diego de Ordaz, the Governor's 
overseer, held the upper hand, when Cortes turned up, to 
the joy of the soldiers and the sorrow of those who had 
hoped to be chosen Captain. 

The flagship had run hard aground at the islands called the 
Jardines, and could not be floated. The cargo was taken 
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ashore in boats, the ship refloated and moved to deeper 
water, where it was again loaded. 

At Havana, Cortes immediately planted his standard 
in front of the house of one Pedro Barba, where he made his 
quarters, and then sent messengers abroad to collect fol. 
lowers. Many men of noble blood joined the forces, chief 
among them Francisco Montejo, who later was to become 
the Adelantado and Governor of Yucatan. 

The provisioning went on. Salt pork and cassava bread 
had to be collected, and it was with some glee that Cortes 
absented Governor Velasquez's trusty man, Diego de Ordaz, 
to the Cape of Guaniguanico, where he looted the Governor's 
farms for bread. “Ву my faith, I went about there like an 
excellent pirate,’ Cortes said many years later to Las Casas. 

The venture was about to begin, and therefore all the 
artillery, consisting of ten brass cannons, and some small 
guns called falconets, was brought ashore to be cleaned and 
tested and to see that the balls and powder were in readiness. 
The cords and bolts of the crossbows were fixed, and target 
practice was held to see how far the shots would carry. 
Men were set to making quilted coats of armor out of cotton, 
very useful when fighting the Indians, as they were good 
protection against lances, darts, and arrows. 

Here also Cortes organized his household like that of a 
great and rich nobleman, appointing a marshal of the house- 
hold, chamberlains and flunkies. 

Then all was ready and the precious horses were loaded 
on board. Horses were exceedingly rare in the New World 
in those days, and Bernal Diaz remembers every one of those 
sixteen beasts, the first horses to step on the American main- 
land, as well as he remembers their owners. 

“Т will here from memory name all the horses and mares 
which went: Captain Cortes: a vicious dark chestnut horse, 
which died as soon as we arrived at San Juan de Uloa. 

‘Pedro de Alvarado and Hernando Lopez de Avila: a very 
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good sorrel mare, good both for trotting and galloping and 
after we reached New Spain Pedro de Alvarado bought the 
other half share in the mare, or he took it by force. 

“Alonzo Hernandez de Puertocarrero: a gray mare, a good 
charger, which Cortes bought for him with his gold buttons. 

‘Juan Velasquez de Leon: another very powerful gray 
mare, which we called “the bob-tailed"; very handy and a 
good charger. 

“Cristobal de Olid: a dark chestnut horse, good enough. 

“Francisco de Montejo and Alonso de Avila: a parched 
sorrel horse, which was no good for warfare. 

“Francisco de Morla: a great runner and very handy. 

“Juan de Escalante: a light chestnut horse, with three 
white stockings; it wasn't very good. 

‘Diego de Ordaz: a gray mare, barren, fairly good, even 
though it did not run much. 

“Gonzalo Dominguez: a very wonderful horseman; a dark 
chestnut horse, very good and a good runner. 

“Pedro Gonzalez de Trujillo: a good chestnut horse, all 
chestnut, which ran very well. 

“Moron, citizen of Bayamo: a dappled horse with stock- 
ings on its forefeet and easy to handle. 

“Beena: citizen of Trinidad: a dappled horse almost black 
which did not turn out to be good for anything. 

“Lares, the very good horseman: a very good horse, of 
chestnut color, somewhat light, and a good runner. 

“Ortiz the Musician and Bartolome Garcia, who used to 
own gold mines: a very good dark horse which they called 
“the Muleteer.” This was one of the really good horses which 
we brought in the fleet. 

“Juan Sedeno, citizen of Havana; a chestnut mare, and 
this mare foaled on board ship.’ 

Sixteen horses and a foal. Soon they were to help in a 
most dramatic way to strike terror among the natives of the 
mainland. 
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At the last moment another message came from Governor 
Velasquez to stop the fleet and depose Cortes, but all de- 
clared themselves in favor of the Captain-General, and 
Bernal Diaz writes: , 

“If in the town of Trinidad the orders of Velasquez were 
slighted, in the town of Havana they were absolutely ignored. 

“Cortes wrote to Velasquez in the agreeable and com- 
plimentary terms which he knew so well how to use, and 
told him that he would set sail the next day and that he 
remained his most humble servant.’ 

Then on the tenth of February, 1519, they set sail for 
Cozumel Island on the east coast of Yucatan, pausing only 
at Cape San Antonio, westernmost point of Cuba, to meet 
other ships coming around the north shore of the island. 


VI. GERONIMO DE AGUILAR 


PEDRO ALVARADO was the first to arrive at the port of 
Cozumel, because his pilot took no notice of Cortes” orders 
for all the ships to keep together.” Bernal Diaz was on this 
ship, and he landed with soldiers, to find the village on the 
shore entirely abandoned. Farther along the coast was 
another village likewise abandoned, and here the Spaniards 
successfully raided forty fowl and some cloth and low-grade 
gold objects. They also captured two Indian men and an 
Indian woman. 

Two days later Cortes arrived, and at once burst into a 
fine rage, throwing Alvarado's pilot into irons, and severely 
reprimanding Pedro himself. From the very beginning Cortes 
instructed his men that they must not frighten the natives 
nor plunder them, but should try to win them with kindness: 
only in extreme cases should they use force. This was pretty 
hard on the soldiery, so eager for booty of gold and slaves, 
but throughout his campaign Cortes adhered to this rule 
and always first approached the natives with flowery words. 
He released the three prisoners and sent them to their chiefs 
with gifts and promises of peace, and soon the Indians came 
out of hiding and befriended the Spaniards. 

Finally a great review was held of all the troops and their 
equipment. There were five hundred and eight soldiers and 
officers and about one hundred shipmasters, pilots, and 
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sailors. With this small army, of about six hundred men, 
sixteen horses, thirteen muskets, and some brass cannons, 
the conquest of vast lands was now to commence from the 
island of Cozumel. d 

The island had great fame among the natives. From all 
parts of the wide-fung Maya land pilgrims sought solace at 
its altars and temples. Roads led from the large cities on 
the mainland to the town of Pole from where the pilgrims 
crossed the swift current of the Cozumel Channel in dugout 
canoes, and to this place travelers brought news from every- 
where. 

Bernal Diaz was called before the Captain, who had re- 
membered what had been told about the Indians of Cam- 
peche calling out ‘Castilan, Саз ап,” when they first saw 
the Spanish soldiers of Hernando de Cordoba. Cortes 
wondered if there might not be some Spaniards already on 
Maya soil, so some of the Indian chiefs were called, and 
through Melchorejo, who had by now learned a little Spanish, 
they heard that there really were some Spaniards held as 
slaves. The chiefs gave a description of these men and 
reported that they were staying with their chiefs living two 
days' distance from the coast on the mainland. There were 
at that moment on the island Indian traveling merchants 
who had seen these Spaniards only a few days before. 

It was therefore arranged that messengers should be sent 
out with letters, carrying also some green glass beads and 
other gifts as ransom for the Spanish slaves. Two of the 
smallest vessels were ordered to proceed to the mainland, 
one of these to remain there for eight days awaiting reply 
and the other to ply between the coast and the island with 
information. 

* Gentlemen and brothers, here at Cozumel I have learned 
that you are held in the power of a chief and I ask you that 
you come immediately to Cozumel for which purpose I 
have sent a ship with soldiers if you need them, and ransom 
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to give to those Indians with whom you are, and the ship 
will remain eight days waiting for you. Come in all haste, 
you will be well received and attended by те.... I am on this 
island with five hundred soldiers and eleven ships. In these 
I go, if God will, to a town called Tabasco or Potonchan.” 
So wrote Cortes, and immediately the ships crossed the 
channel and put the messengers ashore. In two days the 
letter, which had been carried, tied in an Indian runner's 
hair, was delivered to one of the Spaniards, Geronimo de 
Aguilar. 

Highly delighted, he read it and went to his owner with 
a part of the ransom of green beads. He was at once given 
his freedom, and then, fearing thatshe should miss the boats 
waiting for him, he hurried on to bring the good tidings to 
his countryman, Gonzalo Guerrero. But this gentleman 
was not in the least interested. Fate had been kinder to 
Guerrero than to the slave Aguilar. 

“Brother Aguilar, I am married and have three sons; they 
hold me for a chief here, and I am a captain in their wars. 
You go, and God be with you, but I have my face tattooed 
and my ears are pierced. What would those Spaniards say 
when they saw me this way? Look how handsome these 
little sons of mine are. For your life’s sake, give me some of 
the green beads which you have, so that I can give them 
to the boys and tell them that my brethren have sent them 
from my own country.’ So spoke Guerrero, and his wife 
talked angrily to Aguilar, saying: ‘What does this slave 
come to talk to my husband about? Go away and stop all 
your talking.’ 

Aguilar tried to persuade his countryman, reminding him 
that he was losing his soul because of a native woman, and 
that he could take his family along with him if he did not 
wish to desert them, but the old tattooed sailor from Palos 
stuck to his family, and what is more, he undoubtedly con- 
tinued to lead the Indian warriors against his own country- 
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men, just as he had led them previously against Hernando 
de Cordoba at Cape Catoche. More will be heard of this 
pleasant old mariner. 

In the meantime the boats were waiting and the Spaniards 
on Cozumel were fraternizing with the natives. One morning 
the courtyard of one of the temples was filled with Indian 
men and women who were burning much incense. An old 
Indian priest went to the top of a temple and began to 
preach to the masses, which soon were increased by Spanish 
soldiers, filled with curiosity. As soon as Cortes learned 
that it was a sermon, he ordered all the chiefs and priests 
gathered together, and immediately began to lecture them 
on the evils of their religion and telling them that they must 
destroy their idols and replace them with figures of saints 
and a cross. To this the native chiefs and priests answered 
that “they and their forefathers had worshiped these gods 
because they were good and had served them well,’ where- 
upon Cortes ordered his men to destroy the native gods and 
then had an altar made of mortar and stone, for a figure of 
the Virgin Mary, and in a temple near by the ship’s carpen- 
ters erected a cross. 

Day after day the ships waited on the coast of the main- 
land, and as the term ran out they returned to Cozumel 
without news of any Spaniards, so sail was set and the fleet 
headed for Tabasco. At ten o’clock that same morning a 
shot was fired from one of the ships as a signal of distress, 
and soon the entire fleet was turning back toward Cozumel, 
for one of them was sinking. It took four days to repair 
the ship, and this mishap, as it first appeared to be, allowed 
Geronimo Aguilar to join the Spaniards. A most important 
factor in future events. 

While the ship was being caulked, some soldiers went 
hunting along the shore after wild pigs, when they saw a 
large canoe just landing near the town. They immediately 
advised Cortes, who sent Andres de Tapia to investigate, as 
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it was unusual for large canoes to land so close to the Spanish 
fleet. 

A group of natives stood huddled together on the white 
sand, and when Tapia saw that they were only Indians he 
sent word back to Cortes, but then he heard one of them 
say, in broken Spanish, ‘Dios y Santa Maria de Sevilla’ 
(‘God and the Holy Virgin of Seville’), and he rushed toward 
him and embraced him. The other soldiers immediately 
saw what had happened, and ran to Cortes with the news, 
claiming their reward for having seen the lost Spaniard. 

Ав Tapia approached Cortes with his party, several | 
soldiers asked him where the Spaniard was. By his side 
they saw only an old brown-skinned man, with his hair 
shorn like an Indian slave, and carrying a paddle on his 
shoulder. He had an old sandal on one foot and the other 
sandal was tied to his belt; he was dressed in a ragged mantle 
and a still more ragged loincloth. A much-used and worn 
Book of Hours was tied in a bundle he carried. Cortes also 
asked where the Spaniard was. Then the old man squatted 
down like an Indian, and said, ‘I am he.’ 

They gave him clothes and asked him a thousand questions 
about himself and the land he had been living in so long. 
He had little to tell, as he had been only a slave, forced to 
carry wood and water and to work in the fields. His name 
was Geronimo de Aguilar, a lay brother from the town of 
Ezija. He spoke Spanish with difficulty, because it was for 
eight years that he had been a slave among the Maya. 


ҮП. HORSES AND GUNS 


ThE fleet went up around the north end of the peninsula 
of Yucatan and after some delays and difficulties came in 
sight of the Tabasco River, called Grijalva by the Spaniards 
because Grijalva was the first European to visit it. 

As entrance was shallow, Cortes disembarked in the ship's 
boats while the smaller ships unloaded at the Point of the 
Palms, about half a league distant from the town of Tabasco. 

The Spaniards found the river, the river-banks, and the 
town swarming with warriors. Canoes with Indians in the 
dress of chiefs passed nearby, and Cortes had Aguilar, who 
now was the official interpreter, tell them that he had come 
peacefully and for trade, intending to treat the Indians like 
brothers; that is, provided they would at once accept the 
rule of the great and mighty King of Spain who had been 
given all these lands by the Pope in Rome. All of which, 
naturally, meant nothing to the Indians, who answered that 
they would kill every Spaniard who passed beyond the 
palm trees. 

Seeing that his usual suave talk brought him nowhere, 
Cortes spent the remainder of the day in preparing his attack. 
Cannons were placed in three boats and a path leading to 
the village was scouted. 

The next morning, after they had said Mass, and therefore 
felt that they were on the right side of the Lord, they set 
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out to attack. One party of a hundred men went overland, 
while Cortes, with the rest, went in the boats. As soon as 
the Indians saw them coming, they began battle under much 
noise from drums and conch-shell trumpets. “When Cortes 
saw how matters stood, he ordered us to wait a little and 
not to fire any shots from the guns or crossbows or cannons, 
and as he wished to be justified in all that he might do he 
made another appeal to the Indians through the interpreter 
Aguilar, in the presence of the King's Notary, Diego de 
Godoy, asking the Indians to allow us to land and take water 
and speak to them about God and His Majesty, and adding 
that if they should war on us, and that if in defending our- 
selves some should be killed and, others hurt, theirs would 
be the fault and the burden and it would not lie to us...” 
Bernal Diaz tells us. 'Thus having cleared their conscience 
before both the Lord and the King, Cortes gave orders for 
the slaughter to commence. 

Fierce was the battle. Hordes of Indians attacked the 
Spaniards who were trying to land. In the skirmish Cortes 
lost one of his shoes. Arrows, javelins, lances, and stones 
flew thick in the air, the Spaniards yelled for the protection of 
Santiago, and the Indians blew their shell trumpets. At 
last the soldiers gained foot on land, and forced the natives 
back to the stockades and barricades built around the 
village. The Spaniards drove on and finally succeeded in 
gaining entrance to the town, driving fleeing and fighting 
Indians before them through the streets. When the fighting 
was at its fiercest, the troops traveling overland arrived, and 
the joint forces now swept the Indians before them until 
they reached a square where there were three temples. 
There the enemy faced them most bravely, shooting arrows 
and fire-hardened darts at them. 

"There and then Cortes took possession of the land for 
His Majesty, performing the act in His Majesty's name. It 
was done in this way; he drew his sword and as a sign of 
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possession he made three cuts in a huge tree called a ceiba, 
which stood in the court of the great square, and cried that 
if any person should raise any objection, he would defend 
the right with the sword'and the shield which he held in his 
hands. 

“All of us soldiers who were present when this happened 
cried out that he did right in taking possession of the land 
in His Majesty’s name, and that we would aid him should 
any person say otherwise. This act was done in the presence 
of the Royal Notary.’ 

This farce completed, the poor Indians, who viewed the 
strange proceedings of the strangers, were nothing but 
rebels if they should try to defend their own country; but 
how could they know this? 

For several days the Spaniards stayed in the Indian 
village. Every time they went outside they were attacked 
and driven back. Many Indians were killed, and the death 
toll of the Spaniards was large. In the confusion the in- 
terpreter Melchorejo saw his opportunity to escape and 
join his countrymen, advising them to attack by day and 
night, as the Spaniards were few in number. 

The situation began to look serious, so Cortes ordered 
all the horses landed. At first they were very stiff from hav- 
ing spent so long a time on board ship, but the next day they 
moved freely. The best of the horses were picked out and 
with them the thirteen best riders. Bernal Diaz mentions 
the names of every one of these men who composed the 
first cavalry troop to go into battle on the American main- 
land. 

On the open plains of Cintla the foot-soldiers met the 
Indian army and they immediately clashed. The Spaniards 
wore their cotton quilted suits of armor for protection against 
arrows and lances. They were armed with steel swords and 
two-handed swords, crossbows, arquebuses, and muskets. 
The Indians wore huge feather crests on their heads, their 
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faces were painted black and white, and they were armed 
with bows and arrows, lances, javelins, and wooden swords 
edged with knife-sharp flakes of obsidian cutting as steel. 
Surging forth amid the din of drums and conch-shell horns 
they filled the whole plain. Their fury was like that of mad 
dogs. First they hurled clouds of stones from their slings; 
other clouds of arrows and javelins descended on the Span- 
iards; then it came to a hand-to-hand fight. Seventy Span- 
iards were wounded in this first encounter. And the Spaniards 
fought back as best they could. Mesa, the artilleryman, 
killed many with his cannons, but could not drive them off. 
Wave after wave of Indian warriors beat down on the small 
band of soldiers. Diego de Ordaz, a Captain of the Span- 
iards, thought that there were at least three hundred Indians 
to each of his men. Many, many were the Indians who bit 
the grass, and to cover their losses the native fighters threw 
up great clouds of dust and dirt like a modern smoke-screen. 

The Spanish swords made inroads in the ranks of the 
Indians so the latter retired some distance and swamped 
their enemies with javelins and arrows. The Spaniards began 
to waver, were on the verge of flight. Then... 

Out from behind the Indians, with open ground over the 
plain, charged the thirteen cavalrymen. Never had Indian 
seen such fear-striking animals, never had he seen or dreamt 
of centaurs. Snorting, galloping brutes, with flying manes, 
quivering nostrils, and with manlike bodies rising from their 
backs, came charging down on them like a hurricane. They 
thought horse and rider one animal, and a formidable animal 
it was. It brought death and destruction. The Indians 
halted for a second — stunned; the Spanish foot-soldiers 
again took heart and attacked from the front, while the 
horse-man animals attacked from the rear. Cannons roared, 
spitting smoke and fire and death thunderbolts, muskets 
cracked. These enemies were of another world. Could it 
be possible that they really were the sons of Kukulcan, the 
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Fair God, Quetzalcoatl, who had come to claim the country? 

Suddenly the entire Indian army broke down; every 
single man turned in deadly fear and fled for safety. In a 
few minutes the battle-field was empty, except for the small 
Spanish army, tired out by the fight, and badly cut up. 
Corpses lay scattered over the field. The dust-cloud settled 
over the dead. 

Under the shade of some trees the weary soldiers gathered 
to take stock of their losses. Three horsemen and five horses 
were dead, two soldiers had been killed, five Indians had 
been taken prisoners, and practically every man had one or 
more wounds. 

Bernal Diaz tells us: “This was the first battle we fought 
under Cortes in New Spain. After this, we tended to the 
wounded with cloths, as we did not have other things, and 
we treated the horses with fat of an Indian among the dead 
ones, whom we opened to take out the fat, and then we 
went to see the dead who lay scattered over the battle- 
field. There were more than eight hundred, most of them 
lanced and others killed by the shots, and the guns and 
crossbows. Many were only half dead and had fallen on 
their backs. Where the horses had passed there were 
gathered many dead, and many more who were groaning 
from their wounds. The battle lasted over one hour, and 
the Indians fought bravely until the horsemen arrived over 
the hills... 

“As it was late and we had had enough of the fighting 
and had not eaten anything, we returned to our camp... 
and after we had posted sentinels and guards we had supper 
and rested.” 

Two of the Indians taken prisoners were brought before 
Aguilar the interpreter, and he gave them green and blue 
beads, and sweet words, urging them to go to the chieftains 
and say that Cortes and his men had wished them no harm, 
but that he only wanted to be their brother, and now wanted 
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all the chiefs to meet before him. They left and soon there 
appeared fifteen Indian slaves dressed in ragged clothes, 
with painted faces and carrying gifts of fowl, dried fish and 
corn cakes. But no chief came.. 

Aguilar immediately raged over the insult, and sent them 
back saying that only chiefs should come to treat for peace. 

Then thirty Indian minor chiefs arrived, with many gifts 
and asking leave to burn and bury those who had fallen 
in the battle. When permission had been granted, they de- 
parted, saying that the great chieftains and leaders would 
come the next day. 

After they had left, Cortes suggested to his men that the 
Indians undoubtedly had been terrified by the cannons and 
the horses, and it might be well to keep this up. He gave 
orders that one of the mares, which had foaled a few days 
previously, should be brought to the place where he would 
meet the Indian leaders, and also to bring a stallion be- 
longing to Ortiz the Musician, near enough so that it could 
scent the mare. Then to lead them to a place where the 
Indians could not see them. He also instructed that the 
largest cannon should be loaded with a big charge of powder 
and ball. 

About noon of.the following day the Indians arrived, 
forty great chiefs, with their retinues. They made deep 
salutes and burnt incense before the Spaniards, asking for 
pardon and peace. 

Cortes spoke to them as if he was very angry, and re- 
minded them of how often he had sent messengers to tell 
them that he was coming with peace and brotherly love; 
only their own obstinacy had brought destruction over them. 
His great Lord, the Emperor Don Carlos, would forgive 
them, but the cannons and the horses were still angry. At 
this moment the large cannon was secretly fired. It went 
off with a great rumble and the ball went hissing over the 
hills, to the terror of the Indians. With a sly smile, hidden 
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by his long beard, Cortes told them that they should not 
fear because he had given orders to protect them. 

Just then the stallion was brought up. He scented the 
mare, Which he had seen at the place where the Indians 
now were standing. Looking with wild eyes in their direction, 
pawing the ground and neighing fiercely, he pulled madly at 
his halter. Again a great terror came over the poor Indians, 
and Cortes went up to the stallion, patted him, stroked him, 
and spoke mildly to him. The horse was led away, and 
Cortes returned telling the chiefs that all was now well: he 
had spoken good words for them. 

Thus were the natives pacified. The Indians sent gifts 
of several gold objects of small value, and told the Spaniards 
that there was more to be had toward the west in Mexico 
and Cholula. They also brought a gift of twenty women, 
who were distributed by Cortes among his captains. One 
of these was very handsome and intelligent; her name was 
Malinal, the Spaniards came to call her Malinche, and when 
she was baptized she was named Doña Marina. She was 
from the province of Coatzacoalcos, where the Aztec lan- 
guage was spoken, and living in Tabasco she had learned the 
Maya language. She soon became of the greatest importance, 
not only as an interpreter, but also as Cortes’ mistress. 
Cortes would speak in Spanish to Aguilar, who would trans- 
late into Maya to Malinche, and she would again translate 
into Aztec. 

Cortes first gave her to Alonso Hernandez Puertocarrero, 
but when he was sent to Spain she was already living with 
Cortes and had borne him a son, Martin Cortes. Later Cortes 
married her off to one of his lesser captains, one Juan Jara- 
millo. Had it not been for her devotion to Cortes and his 
various and sundry captains, she could well have caused the 
total destruction of the small Spanish army by inciting the 
Indians to united resistance and attack. 

Most great captains in history found their defeat in the 
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arms of a tender morsel — not so Cortes, he conquered 
Malinche and thus the New World. 

The Spanish fleet headed northwest, passed the Coatza- 
coalcos River, the San Martín Mountains, and anchored near 
Uloa. They left the country of the Maya, to be engulfed in 
the stupendous and spectacular struggle, the endless succes- 
sion of hardships, victories, and defeats, and final victory, 
the Conquest of Mexico. 


VIII. BUZZARDS GATHER ABOVE 


In 1524, Mexico had been conquered and Spanish rule es- 
tablished. The entire elaborate system of Spanish govern- 
mental organization was functioning. Cortes was supreme 
in command, having been nominated Governor, and, to aid 
him in looking after the interests of the King, four men were 
sent from the court of Spain. They were a treasurer, a 
comptroller, a factor, and an inspector. Intrigue was rife 
as usual; there was plotting and counter-plotting for power, 
position, or riches, and there was an insatiable desire for 
conquering more lands and finding more gold. 

Cortes was the leader, in power, in plotting, and in desire 
to extend explorations. He sent Pedro Alvarado to conquer 
Guatemala, which he did with the utmost brutality and 
wholesale murder of the natives. A party, which contained 
many of the oldest and most battle-scarred conquistadores, 
including Bernal Diaz, was sent to the province of Coat- 
zacoalcos on the Gulf coast. One of its duties was to in- 
vestigate the possibility of a ship canal to connect the Gulf 
of Mexico with the Pacific via the Tehuantepec Isthmus. 
Cristobal de Olid went with ships and men to explore 
Honduras; a fleet set out along the Pacific coast toward the 
south; and another went north to try to find the Northwest 
Passage. . 

The colonization of the new country was beginning, and 
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hundreds of new problems arose every day. The old soldiers 
clamored for grants of lands and Indians in recognition of 
their services to the Crown. Streams of adventurers arrived 
with every boat, eager to get a share of the immense гісһев 
which they had heard were to be «found in the New World. 
It must have been a motley crowd and one hard to manage, 
but apparently Cortes was equal to the task. 

Then news came that Cristobal de Olid had reached 
Honduras, founded a colony there, and revolted. Im- 
mediately Cortes began to organize a punitive expedition, 
not following by sea, but going overland in order to explore 
the country at the same time. 

The Governor appointed the men who should take care 
of affairs in his absence and assembled all the men and arms 
which could be spared from the capital. On October 12, 
1524, he set out with great pomp. The fact that five years 
before, when he was an unknown captain, he had betrayed 
his superiors’ confidence, had been forgotten. Now it was 
the Governor of New Spain who was departing with an 
army to punish one of his own young captains, and with 
him went Cuauhtemoc, ruler of the Aztecs, and many of his 
petty rulers and chiefs, as hostages to make sure that they 
would not cause trouble during Cortes’ absence. With these 
came three thousand warriors and many carriers; Doña 
Marina, the fair interpreter; many Spanish officers and 
soldiers who had been with the Governor from the beginning 
of the struggle, and more than fifty new arrivals, thirsting 
for adventure. 

At the time of his departure from Cuba, Cortes had 
already begun to surround himself with a household staff. 
Now it had practically developed into a court. For the long 
and difficult trip overland to Honduras he took one mayor- 
domo or superintendent, two masters of the household, one 
butler, a chamberlain, and a steward. He had a second 
chamberlain to take care of his gold and silver plates, also 
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a doctor and a surgeon. Among his many young pages were 
Francisco Montejo the Younger. Then there were two lance 
pages, eight grooms, two falconers, five musicians, and 
acrobat, and a fellow who could perform sleight-of-hand 
tricks and who worked puppet shows. Add to this three 
muleteers from Spain, with a string of mules, and a herd of 
swine which were driven slowly along behind the army of 
two hundred and fifty soldiers and one hundred and thirty 
horsemen, Indian servants of the soldiery, thousands of In- 
dians carrying loads of ammunition, and powder, horseshoes, 
and iron tools, bundles containing gifts for the native chief- 
tains encountered en route, tents, and other equipment, and 
one cannot help but marvel that the expedition, even though 
it took over a year, should reach its goal. 

And so Governor Cortes and his motley crew left Tenoch- 
titlan, the capital, by several routes, all to meet at Coatza- 
coalcos on the edge of the Maya country. There they stayed 
for about a week, and Cortes ordered all the Spanish settlers, 
among whom was Bernal Diaz, to join his forces. Crossing 
the Tonala River, the Spaniards re-entered the country of 
the Maya, and plunged into a series of difficulties and 
troubles. The entire province is an alluvial plain, criss- 
crossed by rivers, swamps, and morasses, bad to cross in the 
dry season, and an inferno of swollen rivers and bottomless 
bogs during the rainy season, when Cortes started his 
journey. 

Bridge after bridge had to be built; rafts were con- 
structed, floats were made of native dugouts when such were 
to be had. The swarm of Spaniards and Aztecs fell like 
locusts over the country. At least five thousand mouths 
had to be filled and it was difficult to obtain food from empty 
villages. More often than not, the Indians abandoned their 
towns on hearing that Cortes was approaching. It was a 
continuous fight against rivers, bogs, and starvation. The 
musicians died, all but one, and he played so abominably 
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that Bernal Diaz wished he also had died. Grooms and 
falconers fell by the roadside, soldiers drowned, Indian 
carriers collapsed under their burdens and fell into the rivers 
with cargoes of much needed iron tools. Hunger took many 
of the men, and others deserted. Only the old-timers, 
marked by wounds from many Indian arrows, who had 
learned the language and the customs, and knew the native 
plants and herbs, were able to carry on. 

Those swamps and those rivers! The army reached another 
great river which it had to cross. Indians were sent out to 
cut huge timbers, and for four days the construction of a 
bridge went on, while the men were all starving. Many of 
them died. ^ 

Bernal Diaz, an old hand at the game, was sent out to 
forage. On the very night that the bridge was finished, he 
returned with one hundred and thirty loads of maize, eighty 
fowl, honey, beans, salt, eggs and some fruit, with a few 
Indian women thrown in for lagniappe. 

Hungry soldiers were sitting on the river-bank in the 
dark night, eagerly listening for the ripple of oars and canoes 
which would bring food. Hardly had the canoes touched 
the bank before the men fell over them, seizing all the food, 
without leaving a scrap for Cortes and his elaborate house- 
hold. Some of the Governor's men tried to save a little for 
their chief, but were pushed away with angry cries, and 
allusions to the herd of fat swine which was kept several 
days' march behind, held for the exclusive use of Cortes. 

When Cortes heard about this, he went into one of his 
frequent fits of rage, stamping his foot and threatening to 
punish those who took the food, but, as he heard about the 
remarks regarding the pigs and that his entire army was 
implicated, he prudently decided to blame only Bernal Diaz. 

The poor man was cursed for not having guarded the 
supplies, and the discipline in the army was such that he 
answered back, “That his Excellency should have endeavored 
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to send guards to take care of them, but that even if he 
himself had been in charge of them, they would have been 
seized, for God preserve him from the hungering, who re- 
spect no laws.” ч 

Cortes saw the truth of this, and changed his tone. He 
asked Bernal Diaz if he had not hidden away a little of the 
food for his own consumption. It turned out to be so, and 
toward dawn, when the whole camp was asleep, Diaz and 
Sandoval went in search of twelve loads of maize, twenty 
fowl, three jars of honey, beans, salt, and two Indian women, 
all of which the old fighter had hidden away for his personal 
use. Which goes to show what kind of ruffians they all were. 

The army fought on, not so much with Indians, for these 
all fled from their towns upon the approach of the soldiers, 
but with rivers, lagoons, and swamps, building bridges and 
getting stuck in the mud. 

The Indian followers, the great chief Cuauhtemoc, his 
sub-chiefs, and the three thousand warriors, cut the trails 
and the timbers for the bridges. Then 16 was whispered to 
Cortes that the Indian chiefs were conspiring to do away with 
him and with all the other Spaniards. Cuauhtemoc was 
brought before Cortes and admitted freely that he had been 
present at conferences during which there had been talk 
of liberation from the Spanish yoke. He insisted that he 
had only listened, and none of the original sources leads one 
to believe that a real conspiracy had been formed. 

What would be more natural than talk among the Indians 
against the men who were despoiling them of their lands and 
ranks. 

“What they confessed was that they saw us traveling over 
the roads carelessly and discontentedly, and many soldiers 
suffering from illness, and that the four players on the oboe, 
and the acrobat and eleven or twelve soldiers had fled back 
on the way to Mexico and had taken the chance of a state 
of war along the road by which we had come, and preferred 
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to die rather than to continue the advance; it would be a 
favorable opportunity to attack us when we were crossing 
a river or swamp, for the Mexicans numbered three thousand 
bearing arms and lances, and some of them swords. Cuauh- 
temoc confessed that it was as the others had said, but the 
plot was not hatched by him,’ so we are told by Bernal Diaz. 

Here was Cortes’ chance of ridding himself of the greatest 
power in the country. He was far away from the capital, 
and it would be a long time before the terrible news reached 
there. The Indian troops were awed by his Spanish soldiers, 
their horses and guns, and he had a bona-fide excuse. 

“Without awaiting further proofs, Cortes ordered Cuauh- 
temoc and his cousin, the Lord of Tacuba, to be hanged; and 
before they were hanged, the Franciscan friars aided them 
and commended them to God, through the interpreter, 
Doña Marina.” 

Dangling from a great ceiba tree, on the plaza of the small 
Indian town of Izancanan, hung the body of Cuauhtemoc, 
ruler of the Mexicans, and that of his cousin, the Lord of 
Tacuba. The sun was blazing on them, and the buzzards 
began to circle high above. 

Indian rule was broken. Three thousand Indian warriors 
looked at the corpses of the men, who to them had meant 
power, loyalty, and nationalism, swaying to and fro in the 
wind, and glanced at the Spaniards who had come to prey 
on the dead body of their culture, just as the buzzards 
gathering in the sky above would soon prey on the bodies of 
their dead chiefs. 


IX. THE DIVINE HORSE 


ONE of Bernal Diaz’s chapters is headed: ‘How we went our 
way and what happened to us.’ It is typical in that it tells 
of more abandoned towns, more rivers and swamps, and at 
last of a new trouble — the high land and the mountains, 
covered with dense forests. 

Indians were frequently captured and used as guides, and 
all the time Cortes asked them if they knew where there 
were bearded men. The answer was invariably that they 
were just around the corner. This cheered the Spaniards for 
the moment, until they again met other troubles. Doña 
Marina was much in evidence as interpreter, for Aguilar had 
died before the expedition set out from Mexico. 

Then one day, the scouts came back with ten Indians and 
the news that a great lake lay ahead, and in this lake was a 
town on an island. Its houses and oratories were white- 
washed and could be seen from far away. 

When the army reached the lakeshore, six Indians and two 
Spaniards were sent ahead in a canoe, to invite the great 
chief of the town, Canek by name, for a conference. Canek 
came, and in return, invited Cortes to visit him. To the 
consternation of the army, Cortes embarked with only thirty 
crossbowmen, and was well received in the town, where 
they gave him food, and even brought a little gold of 
inferior quality. Most of all, he cherished the news that 
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the towns of the Spaniards he was seeking were not far 
away. 

The army followed the shore of the lake and soon was 
joined by its chief, who gave orders that his black horse, 
by name Morcillo, should be left in the care of Canek, as it 
was sick. 

Scarcely had the Spaniards disappeared from view when 
the Indians led the sick horse to one of their temples. Never 
had they seen such a formidable beast before, and the great 
red-faced chief had instructed them to take care of it. He 
was the chief who with his guns could create thunder and 
lightning and death, so the inhabitants of Tayasal, the island 
city, immediately worshiped the horse as the god of thunder. 
They brought the new god offerings of fruits and meats and 
flowers and honey. Whereupon the sick horse soon died. 
Terrified at this and fearing the wrath of Cortes, they built 
an image of the horse out of stone and mortar and held it in 
great veneration. 

In 1618, the missionary fathers Fuensalida and Orbita 
found the statue of Morcillo being worshiped as the principal 
deity of Tayasal, and Father Orbita flew into a religious 
rage and smashed it. It is a wonder that the Indians refrained 
from killing him on the spot. 

To this day the legend of the horse persists. Every visitor 
at Flores, the present name of the town of Tayasal in the 
Lake Peten-Itzá, will be told that on a clear day, one can 
see the statue of a horse, lying on the bottom of the lake. 

But let us follow Cortes, who now had definite news of his 
countrymen, and thought they were near by. The rainy 
season set in again and the army came to a range of hills, 
not very high, but with rocks so terrible that, using Cortes’ 
own description in his fifth letter to the King, ‘in crossing 
eight leagues of this mountain pass, we spent twelve days, 
I mean until we reached the uttermost end of it, during which 
time sixty-eight horses were lost by falling over precipices 
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or being hamstrung, while all the others were so fatigued and 
injured that we hardly thought we could ever use them 
авап..." 

Utterly exhausted, starving, and with their clothes worn 
to rags, the remains of the punitive expedition at last stag- 
gered into the town of Nito, to find its few Spanish inhabit- 
ants in an even worse condition, and to learn that the leader 
of the insurrection, Cristobal de Olid, the object of the whole 
elaborate expedition, had been seized by his own men, who 


had promptly beheaded him. 


X. THE FIRST FAILURE 


Francisco MowrEjJo had followed Pedrarias Davila to 
Darien, and later, with Grijalva in Yucatan, he had been the 
first man from the Old World to step ashore at Vera Cruz 
and to receive rich gifts of gold from Moctezuma. Then he 
followed Cortes, and when the first cargo of treasures was 
sent by the Conqueror to his King in 1519, it was under the 
command of Alonso Hernandez de Puertocarrero and Fran- 
cisco de Montejo. He did not return to New Spain until 1523, 
and the next year he again went to the court with messages 
from Cortes. 

This time he lingered in Spain. Marrying a rich widow, 
he settled down on her large domains near the town of Sala- 
manca. Memories of adventures and conquests haunted 
him, and when his old friend and soldier companion, 
Alonso de Avila, arrived with thrilling stories of battles 
and riches, Montejo succumbed. His wife sold her valuable 
jewels for him and with a substantial capital on hand 
he sought the King and obtained a contract to conquer 
Yucatan. 

In those days the conquest of a new country was organized 
very much like a colonization or subdivision project of today, 
though on a more gigantic scale. The King of Spain, Carlos 
the Fifth, was the owner of all lands to the west of a line 
arbitrarily established by Pope Alexander УІ, and he sold 
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concessions for discovery, conquest, and colonization of 
unknown lands to the highest bidder. 

Montejo agreed to conquer and colonize the island of 
Cozumel, and Yucatan, building two forts at his own expense, 
and was made Governor, Captain-General, and Adelantado 
for life, with a small salary. He was to get ten square leagues 
of land (about one thousand square miles) for himself and his 
descendants for ever and ever (para siempre jamás), and to 
receive four per cent of all taxes for himself and two genera- 
tions of descendants. 

All clothing, weapons, provisions, horses, and other equip- 
ment could be exported from Spain without taxes, and 
permission was given to buy horses and cattle on the Spanish 
island Santo Domingo, and other possessions. 

Of all gold which might be collected or mined, the King 
was to receive one tenth the first three years, one ninth the 
fourth year, and so on until it reached the regular ‘King’s 
fifth.’ Of all other tribute the King claimed his fifth from 
the outset. Salt was royal property, but would not be taxed 
for the first five years. 

Montejo was to give each of the men who followed him a 
town lot, sixty-six and two thirds acres of land, two ground 
lots, etc., etc. 

The King was willing to help with the building of churches 
and schools; he insisted on paying part of the conversion of 
the Indians, and repeatedly reminded Montejo that ‘pro- 
hibited persons’ were not to be admitted to the newly con- 
quered lands. By ‘prohibited persons’ he meant the French, 
English, and other heretics. 

Alonso de Avila was nominated accountant and second in 
command, Pedro de Lima went as treasurer, and Hernando 
Moreno as overseer of the smelters, a sort of mining expert. 
There were two captains and three hundred and eighty men, 
not counting the sailors, on the three ships which left Spain 
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needed for the undertaking. The sailors received pay, but 
the soldiers were stockholders in the company and they were 
to get their profits in lands and loot in the New World. 

Toward the end of September, the fleet landed on the 
promised land, the island of Cozumel, where all were well 
received by the chief, Naum Pat, and four days later they 
transferred themselves to the mainland of Yucatan. Tempted 
by an attractive palm-grove in the vicinity of the Indian 
town Xalhá, they established their camp and Indians will- 
ingly helped them build palm-roofed houses. All looked 
well, but they had overlooked some treacherous swamps 
back of their settlement. Soon one man after another 
became sick, fever raged among them like wildfire, and the 
colonists began to grumble. Montejo sent one ship to Vera 
Cruz to buy cattle, and two other ships he denuded of their 
sails, ropes, and other equipment and then scuttled them. 
Nobody could turn back now. 

Salamanca was the name of the new town, after the home- 
town in Spain, and sad was the plight of its inhabitants. At 
last, the Adelantado also fell sick, and he commissioned his 
second in command, Alonso de Avila, to move the town in 
all haste. The very sick and useless were left behind, with 
promises that they would be transferred later. Then Montejo 
and his men marched toward the north. 

By good luck they met their old friend Naum Pat from 
Cozumel, who was visiting with friends on the mainland, and 
he arranged for them to be’ well received in the town of 
Mochi. Food and fresh water soon restored the health of 
many of the Spaniards, who then moved on to the town 
of Belma, where they received an equally friendly reception. 
Here they stayed for two months, living on the Indians, and 
recuperating from their hardships. While there, one of 
Montejo’s men, in a fit of anger, clubbed his page to death. 
Immediately the Adelantado set up a court, condemned the 
murderer and had him executed, both to set an example 
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among his own men, and to show the natives the force of the 
Spanish law. 

While they were waiting there, many Indian chieftains 
came from distant parts to look at the strangers and to 
admire the strange beasts they had brought. 

One day, Montejo had one of the best horses saddled, 
and arrayed with a cover of bells. Then he mounted it and 
made it prance and trot before the Indians. Alonso de Luxan 
describes the scene, and tells us that: ‘the consternation 
among the natives was such, that some of them fled when 
seeing this, and others more pusillanimous fell to the ground 
and fainted, and when they heard the horse neigh there were 
several to whom it was not necessary to administer pills nor 
a Derre Purge... 

After a two months’ rest, the Spaniards continued inland, 
and passing through many towns they came to Conil, a 
town of at least five thousand houses. The horses had made 
such an impression on the Indians that they had brought 
dugout canoes from a great distance, and placed them along 
the road as drinking-troughs which they filled with more 
than three thousand jugs of water. They also brought corn 
and fowl, and other supplies. 

Wishing to please the natives, the Adelantado arranged a 
show of ring-riding with lances. Several of the Spaniards fell 
off their horses during this performance and the Indians 
were told that they only did it because it amused them. 

On their wanderings the Spaniards passed from town to 
town, and in all places they were received with great hospital- 
ity. One day they passed through huge plantations of the 
tree from which the Maya tapped a rosin which they used 
as incense to their gods, a fragrant incense that rises to the 
heavens in soft white clouds. In another town they found a 
huge pole, like the mast of a ship, erected on the main square, 
and through their interpreter they learned that criminals 
and adulterers were tied to this pole and whipped to death. 
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Then they reached the greatest town of them all, the city 
of Chuacá, where many houses were built of stone and 
mortar, and where the inhabitants were all merchants. 

Highly impressed by the town and its people, the Span- 
iards established their quarters for the night — to wake up 
the next morning and find that every single Indian had 
faded away. About ten o'clock they came sneaking back 
into the town and suddenly fell upon the intruders. Montejo 
happened to be mounted, and with great bravery he galloped 
against the enemies, frightening them with his horse and 
holding them back until his men could arm themselves and 
take up the fight. The battle was fierce, ten to twelve 
Spaniards were killed, and many more Indians died. Fearing 
the horses, the death-bearing thunder and lightning from 
the guns, and the cruel bite of the steel swords, the Indians 
fled to the forest, and the next day they came back to ask 
for peace. Then Montejo moved on to another town, Aké. 

The Indians from Chuacá, who were carrying the luggage 
of the army, told Montejo that he should be prepared for an 
ambush; but the town of Aké was empty. Its inhabitants 
had fled, as they had been given to understand that the 
Spaniards were coming to kill all the men and rape all the 
women. An empty town was too good an opportunity for 
the Chuaca Indians, who stormed into the houses and sacked 
the place. Then they went home leaving the Spaniards to 
take the blame. 

Francisco de Cardenas, in his unpublished history, the 
manuscript of which lies hidden in the library of the British 
Museum in London, gives a vivid description of what next 
happened at Aké: ‘Hardly had they decided to make halt 
at a spot called Aké when they were attacked by innumer- 
able Indians, armed with bows and quivers full of arrows, 
pointed poles hardened in the fire, clubs studded with sharp 
stones, to the sound of whistles and rasps and tortoise-shells. 
All these Indians were painted red, their noses and ears were 
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pierced with nose-spikes and ear-ornaments made of various 
colored stones, each one of them making an infernal and 
fearsome figure, causing no slight consternation among our 
conquistadores.” After” a heated battle the Indians were 
routed. 

Two victories to the credit of the Spaniards convinced 
many chieftains that it would be the safest thing to submit, 
at least for the time being, so they came to Montejo, asking 
for peace. Only the chief, living in Loché, held himself 
aloof. He did not wage war on the Spaniards, but when 
Montejo came to see him, he remained reclining in his ham- 
mock, and every time he spoke, two Indians on either side 
of him raised a piece of cotton cloth between him and the 
Adelantado. 

Hardships, sickness, and death in battle made terrible 
inroads on the Spanish army. Finally, it again reached its 
first camping place on the coast. There were only seventy- 
two left of the three hundred and eighty-two men who had 
landed, and there were no ships for the return trip. 

Eventually a ship came from Santo Domingo, and with 
this, the Adelantado departed in search of a good port on the 
coast, leaving Alonso de Luxan behind with twenty men to 
build a small ship, and Alonso Davila with about forty men 
and instructions to explore the land toward the south. 

Montejo sailed south along the coast, reaching the town 
of Chetumal, in a bay of the same name. There the ship’s 
boats were lowered and he went ashore during the night, 
capturing some Indians. These told him that there lived a 
man like himself among them, who had been a slave, but 
was now free, who had married and had children. This man 
had ‘gone native,’ and his ears and tongue were scarred from 
letting blood for sacrifice, his face was tattooed and painted. 
It was our friend Gonzalo Guerrero, and, like Cortes, Montejo 
wrote him a letter in which he tried to impress upon 
Gonzalo that he had sold himself to the Devil by becoming 
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native. For his own salvation, and for the glory of God, the 
Emperor, and the Emperor's Captain-General, Montejo, he 
should come immediately and lend his services toward con- 
quering and converting the Indians. 

An Indian runner carried the message, and returned the 
next day, with the same letter, on the back of which had been 
written with charcoal: ‘Sir, I kiss your Honor’s hand; but as 
І am a slave, І have no freedom, even though І am married 
and have children; and I remember God, and you, Sir, and 
the Spaniards. І am your good friend.” 

Then Gonzalo Guerrero taught the Indians how to make 
trenches and stockades. They attacked the Adelantado, and 
sent a messenger to him saying that Alonso Davila and all 
his men had been killed on the coast. Therefore, Montejo, 
highly discouraged and very sad because of the loss of his 
men and his friend, set out to sea and went as far south as 
the coast of Honduras and the Uloa River. 

In the meantime, Davila received news from the Indians 
that Montejo and all his men on the ship had been killed, 
so he gave up his quest and retreated to his camp at Sala- 
manca, later moving to a town of fishermen called Zamanca. 
There is no doubt but that Gonzalo Guerrero was behind 
this plot. 

Not until Montejo returned to Cozumel Island from his 
explorations to Honduras did he learn about the ruse, and 
immediately sent for Davila and his men. Once again 
assembled, they all embarked for Vera Cruz and Mexico. 
The first serious attempt to conquer Yucatan had failed. 


я 


ХІ. “MORE CONSIDERABLE AND 
BETTER THAN SEVILLA’ 


THREE hundred and eighty men had left Spain to conquer 
lands and become rich in gold and slaves. Only seventy-two 
returned to the coast after their fatal and aimless march 
from town to town in northern Yucatan. They had slept on 
the edge of swamps from which death crept up in the guise 
of fever, and they had dwelt in Indian towns, where death- 
bringing Indian warriors lay in ambush. Constantly they 
had to be on guard, as they walked through well-regulated 
streets of houses, thatched with palm leaves. 

Bishop Landa describes these towns: ‘The natives lived 
together in towns, well arranged and their gardens were 
clean, free of weeds and planted with good trees. The houses 
were arranged in this way: in the middle of the town were 
the temples with handsome squares, and around the temples 
were the houses of the rulers and the priests, and after these 
came those of the principal people. In this way, the richest 
and most highly esteemed lived nearest to the temples and 
toward the edge of the town were the houses of the lower 
classes. Where there were wells, these were near the houses 
of the nobles.’ 

A market place was never lacking, and there the towns- 
people gathered to trade with each other, selling and buying 
foodstuffs, such as maize, beans, chili-peppers, and the sweet 
fruits of the zapote tree, as well as other fruits and vege- 
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tables. Merchants came from foreign parts, with their goods 
carried on the backs of slaves. From the mountains іп the 
south they would bring obsidian, the volcanic glass which 
was used for knives, or applied as cutting-edges to swords of 
wood. Far away, from distant Chiriqui and Panama, traders 
would bring small figurines of solid gold. Copper bells and 
small hatchets came from the highlands of Mexico. Most 
precious of all were the long and graceful plumes of the 
quetzal bird, green, with a metallic luster, but these feathers 
and the ornaments of jade were only for the rich and mighty 
rulers and the priests. 

It must have been fascinating to go through the market 
place of a Maya city, even more fascinating than to wander 
around in the market place of the large Indian towns hidden 
away in distant valleys of Guatemala today. The women do 
now and did then most of the selling. Seated on the ground 
and looking exceedingly picturesque in their dresses woven 
with intricate designs in gay colors, they have before them 
neat stacks of tomatoes, green and red peppers, baskets 
containing black beans or maize, clay jars with honey for 
sweetening the food, and small mounds of salt from the 
marshes on the coast. 

Each kind of merchandise has its own little street. Here 
are the fruit and vegetable vendors, there are those who sell 
earthen pots. In the next street are women who make and 
sell straw mats and baskets and men who offer you fanci- 
fully woven hammocks. A trader dressed in the clothes of a 
foreign tribe sells stones and pestles for grinding corn, and 
a shoemaker offers neat sandals for sale. People throng the 
narrow alleys between the merchandise and the vendors. 
There is much talking and chattering. All the world is gay, 
just as gay as the colors of the fruits, the wares, and the 
dresses. And above it all the sun is shining in super-gaiety. 
This is an Indian market of today, and thusit was four hundred 
years ago when the Halach Uinik ruled over his city-state. 
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Then they had also a slave market, where one could buy 
human beasts of burden, for one did not know of other 
beasts of burden than man at that time. One could also buy 
a woman weaver, ог a pottery-maker, or a young one to 
serve at table, and men to carry your goods or to till your 
fields. The market place was the pulsating heart of the city, 
just as the temple squares and the temples held the souls 
of the people. 

Restless and not feeling quite safe, the Spaniards, who 
had'dreamed of easy conquest and easy riches, would wander 
through the market, and emerge among the houses of the 
rich and the nobles. Many of these houses were built of 
mortar and stone; their walls were covered with smooth, 
shiny stucco, and if the owner of the house was of particular 
importance, it would be adorned with elaborate paintings, 
and even with rich stone carvings. Passing by these build- 
ings, they would reach the section where lived the high 
priests and the rulers in great buildings, elaborately decor- 
ated, and strutting their multicolored facades in the sun. 
Beyond these would rise the dwellings of the supreme beings, 
the gods. Towering high, tier upon tier, arose the pyramidal 
structures which supported the temples of those who held 
supreme sway over the community. Itzamná, the lord and 
creator of the world; Kukulcán, the plumed serpent, god 
of wisdom, and he who made the laws; Shaman-Ek, the 
North-Star god, who guided the merchants; they all lived 
“raised up high,” where all the common herd could see them 
and give them just worship. 

The Spaniards were puzzled, and en garde. Never had 
they seen such cities on the islands first discovered by 
Columbus the Admiral. This mob of fighters was suddenly 
confronted with an orderly community, much more orderly 
than in their own country. They noted with surprise that 
these ‘savages’ had laws, a moral code, and judges. They 
noted that the laws were just, and that no lawyers were 
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needed to confuse the cases, but that judgment rendered 
was final; and this was so extraordinary, so unusual to them, 
that they wrote home about it. 

Their standard of value was gold. Gold and more gold. 
The greed of gold had driven them out into the unknown 
and they met a people who were able to live, create, and 
become rich without setting value on gold. These ignorant 
‘savages’ placed more value on а handful of perishable green 
feathers and some green jade beads, easily imitated in glass, 
than on the precious metal with which one could buy satis- 
faction of all desires — gold. These people worshiped gods 
of fertility, of sun and rain and maize. How ignorant they 
were! They only worshiped stone and wooden idols. How 
pitiful they were, for they did not know Santiago, San Juan, 
the Espiritu Santo, and La Virgen, all of them true Saints 
of the Church of Spain — of wood and painted. 

The Spaniards walked down the streets of the Maya 
towns, dragging heavy steel swords behind them and carry- 
ing heavy muskets on their shoulders. They felt constantly 
uneasy and wary. Indians in ambush might await them 
around the next corner; hundreds of Indians armed with 
crude wooden clubs and stone weapons; ‘inferior in intel- 
ligence,’ because they had no knowledge of steel for murder, 
but to be dreaded, because of their passionate desire for 
liberty and their spirit of self-defense. Those fools who 
could not see that the Spaniards were bringing them a 
blessing, by converting them to a new religion, and making 
them subjects of his most august Majesty, Don Carlos the 
Fifth of Spain. Those fools who would not eagerly accept 
‘European civilization’ with its ignorance and disease. The 
Spaniards resented having to admit, with Bernal Diaz, 
that they were walking through towns ‘so large that 
Sevilla would not have seemed more considerable or better.’ 
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XIL THE SECOND FAILURE 


Іт 15 most unfortunate for our story that Montejo did not 
have historians to tell about his adventures, as Bernal Diaz, 
Salazar, the Anonymous Conqueror, Gomara, and others 
who wrote about Cortes. 

Those who have told us about the conquest of Yucatan 
gathered their tales from others who had been there in the 
period from 1527 to 1542, when the peninsula finally was 
conquered. The different narrators tell parts of the same 
story, but today it is difficult to say exactly in what sequence 
it happened. I am retelling the story as I believe it took 
place. Future historians, who are likely to find documents 
hidden away in libraries, will correct me. 

When reaching Mexico, Montejo was given the governor- 
ship of the district of Tabasco, a most convenient post, as it 
bordered on the province which he had contracted to con- 
quer. There he established himself, and slowly again began 
to gather men and munitions for a new attempt. His restless 
roaming friend, Alonso de Avila, went off exploring into 
the mountain regions of Chiapas, traveling a mighty semi- 
circle which at last brought him out at Champoton. It was а 
trip as strenuous and exhausting as that made by Cortes to 
Honduras, but little has been heard about it, because its 
story is hidden among many other thrilling stories in the fat 
volumes of Oviedo's Historia de las Indias. 
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On his way through the mountains of Chiapas, chopping 
his trail through endless forests, Avila and his men had to 
lead their horses, which hobbled along over the cutting 
limestone road with torn and bleeding hoofs. They came one 
day upon a lake in which was an island inhabited by rich 
Indians, merchants and warriors. 

With the help of some abandoned canoes they managed to 
storm the island only to find that the Indians had escaped 
on the other side in their dugouts, leaving their household 
goods and some food behind. The food was extremely 
welcome to the Spaniards, so after satisfying their hunger, 
their minds turned to the loot. Capturing an old Indian 
woman, they learned that the chief of the village was said 
to have twelve cargoes of gold, which caused great excite- 
ment among the soldiers. Alonso de Luxan, who later told 
this story to Oviedo, remained to hold the island while Avila 
set out in pursuit. When he came upon the Indians, he 
expected fierce resistance, but found none. There was no 
gold, but many cargoes of multicolored feathers of greater 
value than gold to the Indians, but only scoffed at by the 
Spaniards. 

This island city often has been mistaken by later historians 
for Tayasal in the Lake Peten visited by Cortes and ruled by 
Canek of the Itzá nation, and this mistake has caused much 
confusion. About a century and three quarters later, the 
Spaniards were harassed so much by the then wild and blood- 
thirsty Lacandon Indians that the Government in the city 
of Guatemala decided to send out three punitive expeditions, 
to search for the island kingdom which was said to be the 
center of the trouble. One army went from the city toward 
the Itzá country, one party started from the highlands of 
Guatemala, and one, under the leadership of General Barrios, 
set out from Ocosingo, in Chiapas. They all thought that 
they were headed toward the same lake, and the last two 
parties actually reached a lake in which were inhabited 
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islands, but it was not the island of Tayasal of the Itzá 
Indians. Not even the reports of these three expeditions, 
published by Villagutierre, cleared the confusion. In 1928, 
an expedition from Tulane University of Louisiana traversed 
the great forests of southeastern Chiapas, much in the same 
way as had Avila in 1530 and Barrios in 1695. Cutting its 
way step by step through the jungles, it came home with a 
report of a great lake to the east of the Hataté River, and in 
this lake was an island on which were ruins of buildings. 
The lake, now called Lake Miramar, must be the one de- 
scribed by the two former expeditions, and is entirely different 
from the Lake Peten, in the country of the Itzá, one hundred 
and twenty-five miles to the northeast as the crow flies. 
Through the jungles those are long and tortuous miles. 

Thirty leagues farther on, Avila and his men came to the 
Usumacinta River and crossed it with his horses, by the use 
of a new invention in the way of rafts. Two canoes were tied 
alongside each other and the horses were forced to place 
their forelegs in one canoe and their hind legs in the other. 
Thus they were ferried across. 

Men and beasts at last staggered into Champoton, from 
where a report was sent to Montejo, who thought they had 
perished long ago. He came with ships and men, deciding 
to make a new attempt to gain control of his concession. 
Skirting the coast, he landed his troops near Chixculub in 
the country of the Pech nation. 

The Spaniards were received with kindness and urged to 
proceed, as they would find better lands for a settlement in 
the interior. In each town they were greeted with feasts and 
rejoicing, and Montejo was both pleased and astonished. He 
asked many questions about the country and the people and 
learned of the magnificent lands supposed to be held by the 
warlike Chel nation. So he decided to enter that country 
by way of Silam. One of the Chel chieftains received him 
there, in such a friendly manner that he marched farther 
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inland without fear. At first all went well. He entered 
T’coh, the greatest city of that time, receiving ovations from 
the natives, and soon began to lay plans for the founding of 
a Spanish town. This news was received rather coldly by his 
new friends, who advised him-to go farther to the south and 
east where the lands were richer and where there were more 
Indians. They gave him guides. 

A hostile attitude in every town, skirmishes and ambush. 
Montejo began to recognize the country and soon reached 
Chuacá, where he had had so much trouble only a few years 
before. He promptly abandoned this town and at last 
settled among the great ruined temples of Chichén Itza, 
mute testimony of past Maya glories. The huge stone 
buildings would give good protection for a new town, from 
which he gradually could subdue the surrounding country. 

They called the new town Ciudad Real and distributed 
lands to the soldiers. The chief of the vicinity came to offer 
his friendship and Indians helped to build the first houses 
for the Spaniards. 

Nacon Kupul, chief of the region, told Montejo that much 
gold was to be found farther to the south, in the country 
around Chablé and Bacalar, and persuaded Montejo to send 
his trusty Alonso de Avila with a troop of men and a mining 
expert on a new wildgoose chase. A prize was promised if the 
precious metal was found. At the same time Avila was 
instructed to capture or kill that most hateful of Spanish 
men, the renegade and traitor to his God and to his King, 
Gonzalo Guerrero, who for so long had menaced his country- 
men by arousing the natives. With the greatest satisfaction, 
Nacon Kupul, chief of the Kupul Indians, saw the expedition 
of fifty Spaniards and sixteen horses hurry toward the south. 
He had succeeded in dividing the Spanish forces. 

The story goes that this chief was one day talking with 
the Adelantado, when the latter felt an urge to absent him- 
self. While he was doing this, Kupul jumped at him with a 
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flint knife, to kill him, and only the presence of one Blas 
Gonzales saved Montejo's life. The chief fell mortally 
wounded, pierced by a lance. 

Montejo gave each of his remaining men large tracts of 
land, and they went out to take possession not only of their 
new properties, but also of promised numbers of Indians 
who were to work for them. Very soon they found out that 
they were not wanted. The natives would not obey, they 
would not furnish food to the camp, and they became more 
openly hostile every day. It became dangerous to go out in 
search of food; in all directions the Spaniards would ride 
into parties of warriors.’ Soldiers were killed in battle, disease 
killed others, and hunger began to make itself felt in the 
camp. 

The Indians had noticed one particular Spanish soldier 
who was an excellent shot. They wanted to do away with 
him, but had had no success. One day one of their braves, 
known as the finest bow-shot of all, managed to induce this 
Spaniard to come outside of the fortifications, and at the 
same time he himself came out into the clearing. A strange 
duel between two brave men ensued. Bullet and arrow 
crossed in the air. The arrow penetrated the arm of the 
Spaniard, the bullet struck the Indian in the chest. He knew 
he was going to die, but rather than have it said that he had 
died from the bullet of a hated Spaniard, he rushed to the 
nearest tree and hanged himself with a rope made of vines. 

Food supplies were dwindling, so Spanish raiding parties 
went forth on horse and on foot. Immediately the Indians 
attacked, both those who remained in camp and those who 
were abroad. Outside the stockade men dropped, pierced by 
arrows, horses lay kicking in short jerks, dying from bleeding 
gashes made by the cutting-blades of flint lances. Within 
the camp, sick men yelled in agony and fear, while others 
were groaning with hunger. They were no longer buoyed up 
by the hope of riches to ‘be obtained from gold and silver 
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mines, fertile lands and many slaves. Nor even had they 
hopes of reaching a comfortable old age, in that barren 
country full of howling, fighting, Indios. Just before leaving 
оп this venture, they had heard rumors of Pizarro’s conquest 
of the land called Peru, where one waded in gold. Why, 
they wondered, had they let themselves be persuaded to 
follow Montejo, who walked around among them every 
day, making small gifts of things he had brought from Spain 
to trade with the Indians. Mostly, he made them promises 
for the future or for glory in heaven. The morale was rapidly 
going down, the situation was becoming desperate. 

Just as the amate vine will cling to a sturdy tree and 
gradually grow around it until its many shoots and branches 
grow together into a solid mass which chokes the tree to 
death, so the Indian hordes were gradually enclosing the 
Spaniards in a strangling grip. Day by day they tightened 
the circle around the camp, and Death began to smile in 
triumph — but he forgot that he had to deal with a band of 
Spaniards putting up a last fight. 

Being sons of God and the King, the Spaniards would 
never attack before having said Mass. Montejo carried a 
small church bell with him, and this would toll to call the 
soldiers together. The Indians had heard the church bell 
many times, and knew that as long as it tolled, the Spaniards 
would not move. 

One morning the church bell tolled, and some time later 
the enemy swooped out of his fortifications to make a frantic 
attack. He was met by the full Indian forces. Clouds of 
arrows darkened the sky, blunderbusses spewed out thunder 
and flame, smoke and death. Scores of Indians toppled over, 
dead; Spanish swords fell to the ground and Spanish men 
followed them. Then the foreigners, the bearded men, 
retreated to their stronghold and the Indians gathered up 
their many wounded and dead. 

That night the little bell chimed in the Spanish camp. 
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The strangers were praying to their gods, so all would be 
peaceful. The Indian warriors stretched out on their straw 
mats and went to sleep. Their prey was afraid of them, and 
their complete victory was close at hand. 

That night the Spaniards assembled in great silence. No 
word was spoken and no noise was made. It was pitch-dark 
— and it was the last chance for escape. The church bell was 
tolling. Sometimes its strokes came in a strange and jerky 
fashion, at other times it sounded as if it was calling to Mass. 

A tired, starved, and desperate column of silent men stole 
out from the old stone temples of Chichén Itzá in a dash for 
the coast, while the bell kept on ringing. 

A branch cracked underfoot, a hoof hit a stone. In the 
dead of night every small noise sounded like a cannon shot 
to the tensely excited little army of Spaniards in flight. 
Gradually the tolling of the bell became fainter and fainter 
in the distance, while the beaten army stumbled along in the 
dark. 

The sun began to rise above the horizon, the great Lord 
Sun. The Spanish fortifications disentangled themselves 
from the surrounding country. Indian outposts stared 
toward their enemy’s camp, but saw no sentries moving. 
The bell kept on tolling. What were they doing, those 
strange strangers? The sun rose higher to full daylight, but 
nobody moved on the other side. That confounded bell kept 
on tolling. Then an Indian scout slipped out of hiding and 
squirmed his way over the ground toward the enemy. He 
reached the palisades, peeped over them, and suddenly 
sprang up erect. He gave out one thundering roar. The 
prey had escaped the trap. Not a single Spaniard was to be 
seen, but the bell was still tolling. 

Furious thousands of warriors swarmed over the palisades. 
They had been cheated of their revenge for all their dead 
brothers. They rushed toward the sound of the bell. For a 
moment they stopped short, then their rage was doubled. 
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They had been bluffed. Before them was the bell, merrily 
ringing. To its clapper was tied a rope, and to the rope a dog. 

When the Spaniards tiptoed out of camp, the dog wanted 
to follow them. He jumped, he pulled, and he barked, all the 
while ringing the bell. After some time he became hungry 
and then noticed a plate of food, purposely placed just out- 
side of his reach. He tried to reach it and pulled his rope, so 
the bell kept on tolling. Now, at daylight, human beings 
stormed in with great noise, and he was so glad to see them 
that, jumping here and jumping there, he made the bell ring 
more merrily than ever. 

Enraged, the Indians rushed bands of warriors in all 
directions, and one of these caught up with the Spaniards 
late in the afternoon. Montejo the Younger laid an ambush 
of cavalrymen, and after a short and fierce battle the Indians 
retired. 

"Тһе Spaniards sought refuge with their friend, the chief 
of Silam, where they waited until ships arrived to pick them 
up and return them to the town of Campeche. 

That town was their principal foothold on the Yucatan 
Peninsula. For a short time they remained there, harassed 
by more attacks from the Indians, starving from want of 
tribute in food. At last they were forced to evacuate; then 
they drifted back to Mexico. Again Yucatan, the country 
of the Maya, was free of Spaniards. 


ХІП. FUTILE SEARCH FOR GOLD 


WE tert Alonso de Avila, as he departed southward with 
his small troop of soldiers and his mining expert. His chief 
objectives were gold, land, and revenge on that hateful 
countryman, Gonzalo Guerrero, who had counteracted the 
strategy of the Spaniards. 

He met with a friendly reception in the town of Chablé. 
Through messengers obtained there he ordered the chieftain 
of the province of Chetumal, the province where gold was 
reported to be found, to send guides and supplies consisting 
of fowls and maize. 

Soon these messengers returned with the answer that Avila 
, and his men were welcome, but that they would receive ‘the 
fowls at the ends of lances and the maize at the points of 
arrows. Evidently a warm reception was being prepared, 
but the craving for gold was so strong that Avila continued 
his march. 

The great Lake of Bacalar was crossed in Indian canoes, 
and after passing through many swamps with great difficulty 
the Spaniards reached Chetumal, two leagues from the shore 
of the Bay of Chetumal. At every halting-place the mining 
expert made his investigations, dug holes and inspected 
samples of rock, but no gold was found. 

The country through. which the Spaniards advanced 
seems to have been a paradise for bee-raisers. Thousands 
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of hives were found and each was marked with the sign of its 
owner. The Maya beehive, as described by Oviedo, is 
identical with the one used by the Indians of Yucatan to 
this day. A log was hollowed. out and its ends were closed 
with rocks or with stoppers of clay. In the middle of the 
hive was a small hole for the bees to enter and inside they 
made their sacks of wax and filled these with honey. As a 
revenge against the Indian resistance, and as punishment 
for Gonzalo Guerrero's rebellion, Avila distributed all the 
beehives among his men and instructed them to mark them 
with a cross, as property of Christians. 

The Maya were great apiculturists, as honey was the only 
sweetening they knew. In some of the Codices we find many 
pages dedicated to the ceremonies of the bee-raisers, and 
Bishop Landa tells of special feasts, held in the month of 
Zotz, and another feast for good crops of honey in the month 
Tzec, at which time they drank much of the intoxicating 
balché, which is made with honey. 

Hardly was a settlement formed at Chetumal before the 
Indians began to harass the Spaniards with constant attacks. 
The situation became so grave that cornfields had to be 
planted between the houses within the stockade. Many 
Spaniards were wounded and others suffered from fever. 
The town became untenable, and Avila decided to try to 
communicate with Montejo in the north. 

With twenty-four soldiers and six men on horseback he 
sallied forth and made a surprise attack on the Indians. The 
battle was fierce, and even though the Spaniards came out 
victorious, practically every man was wounded. It was some 
consolation that they had at last succeeded in obtaining gold 
as loot. From a chief they confiscated one thousand pesos’ 
worth of the precious metal, together with some turquoise 
and emerald jewels, and also some masks of gold. 

Immediately upon their return to Chetumal, Avila dis- 
patched three men on horseback and three soldiers carrying 
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guns, with the gold to be delivered to Montejo. This trans- 
port had been but a few days on the road when it was 
attacked one night as the men were eating their evening 
meal. All six were killed and the treasure was returned to its 
owner. lt was not until a year later that Avila received 
news of this. 

Meanwhile, things went from bad to worse with the small 
group of men at Chetumal. Ten had died and ten others 
were sick; only eight horses and a mare remained; and the 
Indians attacked practically every day. For a year this 
went on. Then Avila decided to make another attempt to 
break through the enemy lines and join Montejo at Chichén 
Itzá. The natives at Guayamil were at first friendly and acted 
as escort for the small Spanish troop. As they approached 
Cochua, they fell into an ambush. The Guayamil follow- 
ers fled, and the Spaniards, exhausted from privations and 
without water, made a desperate stand. They succeeded in 
driving off the enemy, but lost three men in the fight, three 
others died from exhaustion and lack of water. Upon reach- 
ing a town, they found that it had been burned and that the 
wells had been filled with rocks and dirt. With great diffi- 
culty they were able to clear one of the wells, and then they 
drank the water, which ‘was so good that they drank just as 
much mud as they drank water.’ 

Here they learned that Montejo had left Yucatan, so, 
early the next morning, they retreated toward Chetumal. 
With an Indian guide leading them along back trails, they 
stumbled over rocks and labored through swamps. Every 
time it came to an encounter they were victorious and forced 
the Indians to withdraw, but Indian tenacity was wearing 
out the Spaniards. All thoughts of conquest and riches had 
been abandoned. It was a question of getting away alive. 
Every man was exhausted, every man, except Avila, was 
wounded. р 

With wild yells a troop of Indians attacked the rear 
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guard. Alonso de Luxan pulled a wounded soldier off his 
horse and, jumping into the saddle, rushed the Indians single- 
handed. The enemy thought that he would be followed by 
many more desperately brave men mounted on horse beasts, 
so they fell back. The small army was saved for the moment. 
Stealthily they passed through a small town at night, and 
camped in the forest. 

A sentry of the advance guard, exhausted from privations, | 
staggered into camp. In fever dreams and hallucinations 
he had seen Saint James, mounted and followed by other 
mounted gentlemen. The Saint, patron of fighting Spaniards, 
had told him to move at once. Long before dawn the broken 
troop continued its march. 

Even to arrive within the slendér stockades of Chetumal 
gave a feeling of security. Sick Spaniards received wounded 
Spaniards. The Indians attacked again. 

This state of affairs could not continue. Canoes were 
strapped in pairs to hold the few remaining horses. The 
Spaniards embarked. Paddles dipped in the water; ex- 
hausted men pulled with slow strokes toward safety, far 
away to the south in Honduras. Day followed day. In the 
evenings the canoes were beached on the coast or on a small 
island, and the horses were let loose to feed on scanty 
growths. Weeks followed weeks and grew into months. 
Men died, and those who still retained any strength dipped 
the paddles into the water, stroke after stroke; in monoto- 
nous succession — struggling toward salvation. Once again 
the Maya of Yucatan were free of the Spanish scourge. 


XIV. IMAGES 


Four friars, convinced that the word of their Lord God and 
the aid of their saints could accomplish more than the edge 
of Spanish swords, pleaded with Montejo in Tabasco, until 
he gave them leave to go to Champoton, where they landed 
on the eighteenth of March, 1535. It was understood that 
no Spanish soldiers should be sent to Yucatan while the 
friars were working there. 

Brave men they were to land unarmed and unprotected, 
knowing as they did the ferocity of the Maya fighters. 
For them there was only one weapon, faith, and they were 
confident that it would conquer. If they should be killed, 
they would have served their Lord, and it gave them pleasure 
to think that they might die as ‘martyrs.’ 

Jacobo Testera was the leader of the small group. It 
was he who had first transcribed Catholic sermons and 
prayers into a picture-writing, invented by him and under- 
standable to the Aztec-speaking Indians. Then he had left 
his post as chief of the Franciscan Order in the capital of 
Mexico, in order to win new souls. 

Only after much deliberation and after holding a con- 
ference with his elders did the chief of the Indians permit 
the frairs to settle down among them. 

Soon the friars began to preach, and in many ways their 
ceremonies and their sermons were like those which the 
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Maya already had. The Maya burned incense to their 
gods and the friars to their saints. The Maya worshiped 
one god, which they called Hunabku. He was the father of 
many of the other gods and he was above all and so great 
that his image was never made. Soon the friars had his name 
translated into Dios, and sought to transfer the Hunabku 
worship to their Dios. Then also the Mayas worshiped the 
cross, that is to say, they worshiped the tree of life, “the 
wooden standard set up high’ pictured as a tree with two 
crosslike branches. To this day the Indians of the province 
of Quintana Roo worship the cross as an individual, a person, 
much like Saint Anthony or some other male saint, without 
any thought of an association of Christ and the cross. 
Baptism and confession were intégral parts of the Maya 
before the advent of the white men. 

“The ceremony of baptism was not practiced in any part 
of the Indies except Yucatan, and it is even expressed by a 
word which means “be born again or another time.” We 
have not been able to learn anything of the origin of this 
custom, beyond the fact that it is a practice they have always 
followed and to which they were so devoted that no one 
failed to receive it. So great a reverence did they have for 
it that those who had sinned had to confess their transgres- 
sion to the priest; and such faith had they in its efficacy 
that they in no wise cared to repeat it. What they expected 
to receive from it was a predisposition to be good in their 
habits, and to be safe in temporal matters from harm by the 
demons; and they hoped to reach by means of it a good life 
to enjoy the glory which they expected, in which they 
thought, as do the Mohammedans, that there was to be 
eating and drinking. 

“Children could not be baptized until they were three years 
old. The boys wore a small white bead tied to the hair on 
the top of the head, close to the skin, while the girls wore a 
small shell, tied with a slender cord low around their hips, 
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and hanging over the sexual parts. It was considered a sin, 
or something very ugly, to take this shell off the girls before 
baptism, which they received between the ages of three and 
twelve. They were never married before baptism. 

“When anybody wanted his child baptized, he would go 
to the priest and advise him of his desire. The priest would 
publish the news around the city and announce the date 
when it would take place, being careful to choose a day that 
would not be of illomen. This done, the one giving the 
party chose somebody he liked, a prominent person in the 
city, to help him in the festivities. After this, they used to 
choose four old, honorable men to help the priest with the 
ceremony on the day of the feast, and these men were called 
Chacs. Three days before the feast the fathers of the children 
would fast and keep away from women. 

“On the appointed day everyone assembled in the house 
where the feast was to take place, bringing all the children 
to be baptized. The latter were placed in the patio of the 
house, which was clean and strewn with fresh leaves, the 
girls and boys in separate groups. An old woman was 
appointed as godmother to the girls and a man was put in 
charge of the boys. 

“When this was done, the priest proceeded to the purifica- 
tion of the place, casting out the demons. To do this, he 
placed a bench in each of the four corners of the patio, on 
each of which sat one of the assistants, or Chacs, holding 
a rope, so that the children were inside the enclosure. On 
a bench placed in the center of this square, the priest then 
seated himself beside a brazier, with some ground corn and 
incense at hand. The boys and girls passed by in order, each 
receiving in his hand a bit of the cornmeal and incense which 
he or she cast into the brazier in passing. When this was 
done, a little wine was poured into a cup and this, with 
the brazier and the rope, was given to an Indian who was 
to carry them out of the village. He was warned that he 
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must not drink of the wine nor look behind him in returning. 
Thus, they believed, was the devil cast out. 

“This done, they swept the patio, taking up the leaves of 
the cihom tree and scattering others of the copo tree, and 
they brought in some large panniers, while the priest robed 
himself. Presently he appeared, dressed in a bright-colored 
jacket, of red feathers, worked with other feathers of different 
colors and long feathers hanging at the ends. He wore a 
crown of the same feathers on his head, and from under the 
jacket many cotton ribbons hung to the floor like streamers. 
He carried a hyssop with an elaborately worked handle and 
for bristles on the hyssop were used the tails of a certain 
snake which are like little bells [rattlesnake]. His mien was 
of a seriousness not less than that of a Pope crowning an 
Emperor, such was the remarkable serenity the ornaments 
gave him. The helpers, the Chacs, went to each child and 
placed on his head a white cloth which the mothers had 
brought. They asked the older of them if they had com- 
mitted any sin or evil, and if they had, they confessed it 
and were separated from the others. 

‘Following this, the priest ordered the people to be seated 
and keep silence, then began to bless the children with many 
prayers and to sprinkle them with the hyssop, all with much 
dignity. When the blessing was ended, the priest sat down 
and the chief of the feast, who had been elected by the 
parents, arose, and with a bone which the priest gave him, 
went to each of the boys and passed it nine times across the 
forehead. Then he wet it in the water in a cup he had in 
his hand and anointed the forehead and the face and between 
the toes and fingers of each one, without saying a word. 
The liquid used was made of certain flowers and cacao, 
dampened and dissolved in pure water which they brought 
from hollow trees or from the stones in the mountains. 

“Having finished this anointing, the priest arose, removed 
the white cloths from their heads and others which hung 
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on the back, on which each one had tied feathers from some 
beautiful bird and some cacao beans.... All of this was 
collected by the Chacs. Then the priest, with a sharp stone 
knife, cut off the bead which they had worn tied close to the 
head. 

“After this the other assistants took a handful of flowers 
and a perfumed pipe which the Indians were accustomed to 
smoke, and passed each nine times over each child, then 
allowed them to smell the flowers and smoke the pipe. The 
gifts which the mothers had brought were then collected 
and given to each child to eat, for the rest were now eating. 
Then they took a cup of wine and offered it to the gods with 
fervent prayers, beseeching them to receive the small gift 
of these children, and summoning another of the helpers, 
called the Cayom, they gave it to him to drink, and he 
swallowed it without stopping, for to hesitate, they said, was 
a sin. 

“This done, the girls were allowed to depart first, the 
mothers having previously removed the cord and the shell 
which they had worn as a mark of their purity, which act 
was, as it were, a license to marry whenever the parents 
wished it. Then the boys were allowed to go, while the 
fathers went to the pile of mantillas which they had brought, 
and distributed them among the guests and officers. The 
feast was concluded with eating and drinking for a long 
time. It was called Emku, which means “come down from 
God.” The one who had given the feast, besides the three 
days of fasting and abstinence already observed, had to re- 
main continent nine days after, and this he invariably did.’ 

This is word for word what Landa observed when he was 
Bishop of Yucatan. The ceremony was in some ways more 
elaborate than Christian baptism, but contained the same 
fundamental ideas. 

The friars progressed rapidly in their work, according to 
their own statements, and were already beginning to create 
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quite a following among the natives when a troop of Spanish 
soldiers from Tabasco arrived at Champoton. 

Unrest immediately commenced among the Indians, 
which grew to anger when the soldiers began to force them. 
to sell slaves and even their sons and daughters as slaves in 
exchange for a large supply of Maya idols which they had 
collected on raids through Tabasco. 

In vain the friars applied for help from Tabasco, and even 
sent messages to Mexico. The Spaniards remained and went 
to the extent of claiming to the natives that the monks were 
partners in the deal. The small group of converts which had 
begun to gather around the missionaries dwindled away, 
and soon the Indians became so, ‚ angered that the friars 
were forced to leave. 

Throughout the conquest we see such cases of conflict 
between the Church and the conquerors. It must have 
impressed the Maya, for with them ruler and priest were one 
firmly cemented organization. 


XV. REASONS FOR DECAY 


In 1535 there was not a single Spaniard on the Yucatan 
Peninsula. Іп Tabasco, Chiapas, Guatemala, and Honduras, 
Spanish settlements had established themselves firmly, but 
Yucatan was still Tierra de Guerra, a land of war. 

From the Maya chronicles we learn that long before the 
European peoples set foot on the shores of the New World, 
the Maya were closely united into a league of three powerful 
city-states, the cities of Mayapan, Chichén Itzá, and Uxmal. 

Mayapan was the capital, and here ruled a member of 
the Cocom family. The Tutul Xiu ruled in Uxmal, and 
probably the Canek in Chichén Itzá. The chiefs of these 
cities were called Halach Uinik, royal men. 

The ancient chronicles tell us that peace and prosperity 
reigned in the land of the Maya for two hundred years. 
Gradually the chiefs of Mayapan gained more and more 
power, and soon they became despotic and arrogant. Uxmal, 
Chichén Itzá, and Izamal, as well as the smaller city-states, 
resented this and began to grumble. Fearing open rebellion, 
the Hunac Ceel ruler of Mayapan imported mercenaries from 
Mexico. 

Chec-Xib-Chac, Halach Uinik at Chichén Itzá, invited 
Ulil, chief of Izamal, to a banquet. Banquets among Maya 
nobles were serious affairs.often lasting several days. The 
men always feasted by themselves, and acrobats, jugglers, 
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actors, and hunchbacks gave performances, for the amuse- 
ment of the guests, while great quantities of the intoxicating 
balche were imbibed. Each guest received a beautiful piece 
of painted pottery or a stone vase of delicate design, and 
it was the understanding that each guest should return the 
courtesy with another party, which should be more elaborate 
than the first one, and with gifts exceeding in excellence those 
he had received. 

While the men were feasting by themselves, the women 
had their own parties, not quite so elaborate, as they were 
expected to stay comparatively sober so that they could 
take their besodden husbands home. Which goes to show 
that the Maya also in this way were highly civilized and 
modern. 

Hunac Ceel of Mayapan had his suspicions about the 
party held at Chichén Itzá, and fearing a conspiracy he fell 
upon the city with his Mexican warriors. He drove the in- 
habitants out of their town, but this victory, instead of awing 
the Maya, served rather to light the fire of general revolt. 
The inhabitants of all the minor towns flocked around Tutul 
Xiu, ruler of Uxmal, and with him as a leader they attacked 
Mayapan. Hunac Ceel and most of his family were killed, 
and the great town was destroyed. This was in 1441. Today 
we see only many mounds and heaps of masonry, covered 
with bush and rank grass, where the capital city of the Maya 
used to stand. 

The Cocom nation, led by the only surviving member of 
its ruling family, saved from the massacre because of his 
absence on a trading expedition, settled along the east coast 
of the peninsula, never to forget its hatred of the Tutul 
Xiu nation, and always nursing a desire for revenge. 

And the victors, instead of rejoicing over their victory 
and returning to their cities, scattered to other places. The 
Xiu, leaders of the rebellion, abandoned their huge city of 
Uxmal, with 1ts temples and palaces, to settle at a desolate 
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little place called Mani. This name means ‘the end,’ and 
there was something prophetic in this name. It was the 
end. 

Trading and bickering between minor chiefs, little wars 
between small cities did their share to break down the Mayan 
nations. In the books of the Chilam Balam we read of 
diseases and plagues which must have killed off a great part 
of the population. Death, whether it came in the guise of 
pestilence or war, did not spare the rulers, the nobility, 
and the learned men. Knowledge, the science of government 
and the art of writing and reading, was carefully guarded 
as the right of a few select. The common man working as 
laborer, farmer, merchant, or soldier, and the thousands of 
slaves were not admitted into the inner circle of the learned. 
The situation was not unlike medieval times in Europe when 
the rulers, the nobility, and the clergy were the only ones 
who held as a privilege the art of reading and writing, which 
is essential to the perpetuation of knowledge. 

Then the Spaniards arrived on the soil of Yucatan. They 
immediately realized that the Mayan people were governed 
by a small group belonging to a nobility, and that as long 
as this nobility and the priesthood were allowed to govern 
they would retain their ancient creed, or, as the friars called 
it, ‘the worship of the Devil.’ For this reason the Spaniards 
persecuted the members of the Maya nobility and priest- 
hood and either killed them outright or forced them to flee 
into the depths of the forests. Wars, pestilence, Spanish 
harshness and cruelty stamped out the men who formed 
the backbone of the Maya civilization. 

Today there are more than one million Indians speaking 
Maya and Maya dialects. These are the descendants of 
the laborer, the farmer, the merchant, and the slave of pre- 
conquest days. They gain their living from their land in the 
same way as their ancestors. did. They still retain a little 
of the ancient ritual, but the art of building great temples 
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and paved highways and the science of reading the stars 
and writing Maya characters in books have forever been 
lost to the Maya people. The Maya has not vanished from 
the surface of the earth; he still lives in his own country as 
the humble Indian raising corn on' the squares between the 
magnificent crumbling temples which stand as testimonies 
of his ruined civilization. 

In 1535, after the Spaniards had again abandoned the 
country, there was a short spell of rejoicing and happiness, 
but it was merely a short опе. The swarm of Spaniards had 
made deep inroads on the stored-up food supplies. While 
warring, the Maya had had little time to till the fields. 
Food became short, and this shortage was followed by 
drought. The fields began to wither, the wells began to dry 
out. The gods were implored to no avail. As a last and 
extreme effort the Xiu of Mani desired to make offerings at 
the sacred cenote at Chichén Itzá. To get there they had to 
pass through the country of their arch-enemies the Cocom, 
but they reasoned that enmity would be overlooked in such 
dire stress. 

The Cocom actually gave the Xiu leave to make their 
pilgrimage, and received them at the border of their terri- 
tory with much friendliness. The Xiu party was composed 
of the leading nobles and priests, carrying rich offerings to 
the God of rain and fertility, and then were given banquets 
and feasts upon their entry among the Cocom. The pilgrims 
were quartered in a large house, and both parties seemingly 
had forgotten their old hatred. 

Then, when all the Xiu emissaries were together in their 
house, the Cocom suddenly set fire to it. Those who were 
not burned to death and managed to escape the flames were 
slaughtered with clubs and arrows. 

Civil war again swept the country like wildfire. Some 
towns sided with Xiu, others with Cocom; villages were 
burned, towns were sacked, corpses lay rotting in the scorch- 
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ing sun, and pestilence followed. Then locusts, more all- 
devouring than any swarm of Spaniards, passed over the 
Maya fields. Maya strength was breaking. Maya civili- 
zation was disintegrating. 


XVI. SUCCESS AT CAST 


Francisco МомтеЈо was engaged in his duties as Governor 
of Tabasco. He had also been given supreme authority 
over Chiapas and Guatemala. Apparently his first concern 
was to take away the land-grants given to the followers of 
Pedro Alvarado, the butcher of Indians, Captain under 
Cortes, Adelantado of Guatemala, and the most cruel of 
all the conquerors. These lands Montejo gave to his own 
friends. Soon this resulted in a clash between the two men, 
and Montejo was forced to withdraw. He was getting old, 
but still was hoping to make good his promise to lay the 
peninsula of Yucatan under the Spanish Crown, so he drew 
up an “Instruction? by which he left all his powers and 
obligations to his illegitimate son, Francisco Montejo the 
Younger, and also provided for his nephew, likewise named 
Francisco Montejo. We have three of this name, Francisco 
Montejo, father; Francisco Montejo, son; and Francisco 
Montejo, nephew. Sometimes it is rather difficult to find 
which of the three should be credited with a spectacular 
deed. 

This series of instructions has been printed several times 
and is a most illuminating document. It begins as follows: 

“The things which Don Francisco Montejo, my son, must 
do in order to conquer and pacify Yucatan and Cozumel, 
which I hold in the name of His Majesty, and in my place 
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because of the power which 1 hold from His Majesty, 1 
give to thee and you go to pacify and populate: is the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Firstly he must see that the men who go with him are 
true Christians without public vices or sins. They must not 
blaspheme the Lord, the Holy Mother, or the Saints.” 

There are instructions that slaves must not be taken, and 
special favor should be shown to the natives of Champoton, 
who have been friendly to the small Spanish garrison. He 
must preach the Word of the Lord, and those who do not 
wish to accept it must be severely punished. The Indians 
must be treated with all possible kindness, 1.е., if they sub- 
mit without resistance. The Lord help them if they fight 
against the intruders. 

He must go to the native town of Tiho, and found a 
Spanish town there with at least one hundred Spaniards, 
establishing a city council and nominating judges. 

Then the lands and the natives must be distributed among 
the Spaniards, and some of the choice bits of land and men 
must be reserved for special grants, which His Majesty can 
dispose of, but he must be careful not to interfere with 
those sections which his father has reserved for himself. 

All the Spaniards who are granted lands and Indians must 
build themselves nice houses, and his son must be the first 
to do so. Furthermore, the natives must be treated well 
and instructed in the teachings of the Church and must 
become servile subjects to the King. 

At the end of these instructions Francisco Montejo the 
son is warned again to give special attention to the richest 
and most densely populated towns of the Tutul Xiu, Techa- 
que, Campeche, and Champoton, which Montejo the father 
has selected for his own, and then the document is signed 
by the Adelantado Don Francisco Montejo, by order of 
His Highness, and countersigned by Hernando de Esquivel, 
scribe to His Majesty. 
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With many followers from New Spain and Chiapas, 
Francisco Montejo the son then set out for the port of 
Champoton, and it is possible that this was the occasion 
when the Indians, after a hot fight, drove the Spaniards away 
from the coast, then dressed themselves in the clothes which 
they had stripped off the bodies of the dead soldiers, and 
aping their movements, danced on the white sands of the 
shore. This incensed the Spaniards so much that they 
returned for a new attack which drove the natives to 
flight. 

Again Spanish forces in large numbers took possession of 
Champoton, and soon after marched on Campeche. The 
Indians were not going to glve up their country without 
fighting, and the Spaniards had to fight their way continually 
over barricades and stockades. Many were wounded, and 
so many Indians were killed that their dead bodies often 
impeded the advance of the Montejo army. 

From Campeche toward the north they found a con- 
tinuous string of palisades. More than one ambush awaited 
them, and often scouts had to be sent out ahead. One 
cannot help but admire that small band of men, with 
thousands of natives, well equipped and well organized, lying 
in wait for them. They surged ahead, buoyed up by their 
confidence in their firearms and their belief that they were 
bringing the benefits of their civilization and religion to a 
horde of ignorant and unappreciative savages. 

At last they approached the town of Tiho. From a dis- 
tance they saw a formidable fortification built of palisades, 
dirt, and stone. Alonso Rosado was the first to storm the 
trenches. Ап arrow went through his arm, and Indians 
were rushing toward him when his countrymen followed 
up his audacious attack. The natives wavered, then took 
flight, and the Spanish army took possession. There they 
found much needed food. Only one Spaniard was killed. 
Indian prisoners of war were sent out to their fleeing com- 
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patriots, with gifts and the usual sweet Spanish speeches of 
brotherly love, friendship, and peace. 

Campeche was gained next, and Francisco Montejo the 
son established the machinery of Spanish authority at once. 
This was so complicated and important to him that he had 
to send Francisco Montejo the nephew ahead to subdue 
the country farther to the north. 

The advance guard consisted of one hundred and fifty- 
seven Spaniards. At every step they encountered resistance, 
every day they had to storm barricades, and after driving 
the natives away they would find the wells filled up with 
dirt and rocks. From dawn to dark they were fighting, 
starving, and thirsting. The Indians would pile up the dead 
bodies of fallen warriors, putrid and rotting, on the trail, in 
order to impede the advance of the small troop. 

Worn out from constant fighting and short rations, the 
Spaniards made a fortified camp at Pokboc and spent a 
day there to rest. At night the natives set fire to their 
fortifications. The intruders at once jumped to arms ex- 
pecting an attack. Tensely they waited in the silence of the 
night, ready to defend their lives to the last, and in the mean- 
time their supplies and clothing perished in the flames. 

At last they reached Tiho, the capital, and made their 
quarters on a mound built by human industry and crowned 
by buildings of cut stone and mortar. There they rested 
and sent to Montejo the son to Campeche for aid. He at 
once dispatched forty Spaniards recently arrived from New 
Spain. 

Then, so Francisco de Cardenas tells us: “While our Con- 
quistadores were at this place Tiho, doubtful which route 
to follow, and much beset by hunger, for their provisions 
and other supplies were now at an end after the two years 
this expedition had lasted, and when they had about come 
to the conclusion to return to Campeche, there arrived some 
Spaniards who were constituting a lookout and guard, to 
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warn Francisco Montejo that a great number of Indians 
were coming against them with bows and arrows and other 
weapons of war after the manner of their heathendom... news 
which aroused very grave apprehension, and still more when 
day dawned and they could see clearly the great troop which 
apparently was coming against them. They saw likewise 
that in the great crowd coming on, they were carrying a 
feather-trimmed litter of large size, in which was seated an 
Indian whom the others obviously treated as their natural 
lord, by the respect and veneration they showed him. And 
when the Adelantado reflected on this so-dangerous event 
which was approaching, in which his own life and that of 
his men ran such great risk, he had recourse to our Lord, 
praying that his Divine Majesty would come to their aid 
and he likewise begged Father Francisco Hernandez, the 
cleric who was a priest, curate, and vicar of the expedition, 
that he would set up a cross on that spot and pray adoration. 
And when that had been done in due form, they made ready 
with their weapons and other appliances of war to resist the 
blow which appeared to be threatening them. But our Lord 
was pleased to have the contrary event happen; for at that 
moment the Indians approached this spot, the person they 
were carrying in the litter adorned with plumes, who was 
the emperor of this realm of Yucatan, named Tutul Xiu, 
who always resided in the heights of Mani, desirous of seeing 
and coming to know the bearded sons of the sun (for so they 
called them in their heathendom prophecies) to see what 
kind of people they were who were doing such courageous 
acts, came to seek them out; and arriving at this point got 
down from the litter in which they were carrying him, and 
walked toward the ridge where the Adelantado and his 
conquistadores were standing. And when they had come 
near to the slope, they began throwing their bows and arrows 
on the ground, and clasping their hands toward heaven as a 
sign of peace and amity. And when the Adelantado saw 
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this, he walked down several steps to receive him, and giving 
the Tutul Xiu his hand, he conducted him among the 
Spaniards, and treated him with great distinction and respect 
all the time he wished to enjoy the society of our men — 
a period which lasted sixty days.” 

The Tutul Xiu, chief of one of the most powerful Maya 
nations, joined hands with the Spaniards, not so much out 
of friendship, nor out of curiosity about the powerful 
bearded men, but in the hopes that he, with their aid, could 
revenge himself on his arch-enemies, the Cocom, 

Then the city of Merida, the capital of the province of 
Yucatan, was founded. 


ХУП. THE FOUNDING OF MERIDA 


Tue whole of northern Yucatan is as flat as a board. Only 
here and there rise eminences, and around these the Maya 
towns were clustered. Those hills had been built by their own 
hands, to support the houses of their gods, priests, and rulers. 

At Tiho, as has already been related, the Spaniards found 
several such great hills, crowned by buildings of stone and 
mortar, and they decided to make this place the site of their 
first town. They named it Merida, and populated it with 
seventy Spaniards who received grants of land and Indians. 
To the north lay the province of Quepeche, to the east that 
of Aquinchel, to the west lived those of Acanul, and to the 
south, on the road to Campeche, ruled the Tutul Xiu. 
Each province had its separate ruler and organization, and 
as the temples at Tiho were considered of importance, the 
Indians came there often to pray and to trade. Considering 
the height of the mounds and the importance of the place 
as a trade center, the Spaniards soon saw that they were 
holding a strategic position. 

The Indian temples of Tiho reminded the Spaniards of 
the Roman ruins in the town of Merida, in the province of 
Estremadura, in Spain, hence their reason for giving the new 
town this name. On the sixth day of January, 1542, the 
conquerors gathered to go through the formal ceremonies 
which Spanish custom of the time called for on the establish- 
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ment of a new town. Francisco Montejo the son appointed 
Gaspar Pacheco and Alonso Reynoso as first Mayors, and 
twelve of his best fighting men as Aldermen. He appointed 
also a town secretary, who was to be keeper of the city 
archives, three men who should take care of the funds left 
by parents to their children, and also a judge. He appointed 
himself Chief Mayor and soon had this appointment ap- 
proved by the King. 

Certain men were to inspect the markets and supervise 
the prices of all commodities, while others were supposed to 
patrol the streets at night to preserve law and order. All this 
very elaborate system was imposed on a town consisting of a 
few score native palm-thatched houses and a group of soldiers 
of fortune. 

Streets were then laid out, according to a great plan 
drawn on a sheet of parchment by Montejo and signed by 
himself. Nobody had any objections to his rulings, as he 
had provided that he was the only man allowed to appear 
fully armed in the Town Council. Lots were given to all 
the soldiery, and each тап was compelled to build a house 
and to maintain full armament and a well-fed horse, so 
that he might at any time be called upon for military service. 

Nothing was overlooked. On the thirteenth of January, 
1542, seven days after the solemn founding of the city, 
Cristobal de San Martin proposed in the Town Council that 
a public gallows be erected; ‘as the residents and inhabitants 
lived in peace, and did not commit crimes, he asked, that by 
the town-crier’s voice, and that in a loud voice, there should 
be selected a tree of justice and a sword, in order to punish 
the evil doers, and as an example to the living, and this he 
asked in the name of His Majesty.’ 

Soon other Spanish soldiers spread farther over the 
peninsula and founded towns at Valladolid to the east and 
Bacalar to the south. 

Montejo persuaded the chief of Mani to send a mission 
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out to all the neighboring chieftains, entreating them to sub- 
mit to Spanish rule, and to swear allegiance to the great 
King of Spain. Many of them did this, partly from fear of 
the Tutul Xiu, and partly from fear of the Spaniards. Only 
the proud Cocom resisted. When the Xiu emissaries, one 
of whom was Ah-Nahpot-Xiu, high priest and father of 
Gaspar Antonio Chi, who later became royal interpreter 
and Bishop Landa's informant, announced their coming, 
they were well received and banqueted by Nachi Cocom, 
chief of the Cocom at Zotuta. After the feast all the Xiu 
ambassadors were killed, except Ah-Nahpot-Xiu, who was 
blinded with an arrow and sent back to give the news. It 
was evident that a large part of the Maya nations intended 
to fight to the last. 

Apparently the Spaniards did not heed the warning. 
Properties were distributed and Indians were given away. 
Tribute rolls were established. It is amusing to note how 
clever the Indians were in frequently repeating that their 
chiefs of old never asked for much tribute. One cannot help 
but suspect that they saw what was coming and did not 
wish to be taxed too heavily. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians paid as 
tribute to their chiefs a portion of all their produce. When 
a group of men went to the marshes along the coast to 
gather salt, made by evaporation of sea water, they gave a 
share to the chiefs. When they hunted deer, armadillo, or 
the wild turkey, the chief received his part, just as he was 
given his supply of mantles from those woven by the women. 
Each year a special piece of cornfield was put apart for the 
supplies of the rulers and the priests; the common man used 
cacao beans for exchange; only the rich and great made 
them into a delicious beverage. The entire hierarchy and 
nobility were supported by tribute from the common men, 
but the Spaniards were told that tribute had never been laid 
heavily on the people. 
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Now suddenly new rules of conduct, new values of ex- 
change, new laws and new ideas of property rights were 
forced upon them. Even the old gods were declared of no 
value. It became a sin to dress in the customary way, jade 
beads, green feathers, and cacao beans lost their value, the 
idea of wrong and right was befogged and twisted by men 
who argued incessantly without saying anything, and the 
communal spirit was blown to the winds through greed for 
personal gain. 

Many a night the Maya must have gathered to discuss 
their troubles. The foreigners were destroying the power 
and dignity of chiefs and priests, the foreigners were usurping 
their lands, meddling in their daily life, and, worst of all, 
those foreigners were insulting their ancient and venerable 
gods. 

The storm burst on the tenth of June. Nachi Cocom had 
hastily united all the Indians in eastern Yucatan, and fol- 
lowed by thousands of warriors, some sources say as many 
as sixty thousand, he encircled the Spanish at Tiho. Montejo 
gathered his men on one of the largest temple mounds, and 
placed the cavalry and the men armed with firearms at the 
foot of the mound, while the crossbowmen stood on its slopes. 

All during that day and the following night the Indian 
hordes drew closer, and on the morning of the eleventh they 
attacked. It was one of the fiercest battles of the entire 
history of the conquest of Yucatan. The Indians were 
fighting for their liberty, fighting as best they could with 
their inferior weapons, and the Spaniards countered by 
throwing their cavalry into the dense masses of natives. 
The enemies swayed forth and back, clenched in a death- 
grip. At last, toward evening, the Indian armies broke and 
took to flight, leaving hundreds of dead warriors strewn over 
the battle-field. Six horses and many Spaniards also lay 
there, and nearly every man in Montejo’s army was wounded. 

The victory was decisive. News of it spread like wildfire 
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and many great chieftains hurried to appear before Montejo 
to offer their submission. : 

Greatly rejoicing, Montejo the son wrote to his father, 
then residing in the province of Chiapas, reporting his suc- 
cess, and setting forth his plans for further conquest. The 
old gentleman realized at once that caring for the newly 
founded city of Merida would call for considerable ad- 
ministrative work on the part of his son. He therefore 
directed Francisco Montejo the nephew to take charge of 
the conquest of eastern Yucatan, and instructed him to 
conduct at the same time a punitive expedition against 
Nachi Cocom. 

The conquerors advanced from tewn to town, doing their 
best to avoid armed encounters. Many chieftains came to 
them with offers of peace and submission. It was not until 
they reached the province of Cochua, where they had met 
such strong resistance of old, that the battle opened. 

Finally this tribe also was subdued, at least temporarily, 
and the Spaniards established themselves on the shores of a 
large lake, opposite the Maya town of Chouaca. The new 
town was called Valladolid. Montejo the nephew im- 
mediately distributed lands to his followers, and they began 
to settle down as much as the Indians would allow them to. 

Before long they found that in addition to the natives 
they had an enemy on which they had not counted, for 
sickness fell upon the settlers and many of them died. The 
Indians began again to attack them unceasingly, so Fran- 
cisco de Zieza was sent against them. He succeeded in 
quelling the uprisings for the time being by hanging practi- 
cally all their chiefs. 

Montejo the nephew desired to bring still more lands 
under his dominion, so hardly had houses been built and 
the town of Valladolid organized on the Spanish pattern 
before he summoned his soldiers for a campaign against the 
province of Ekab and the island of Cozumel. 
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Reaching the coast at the town of Pole, he sent one of 
his soldiers across the channel in a canoe, with instructions 
to the chief of the island to send him a supply of large 
dugouts. d 

When Pedro Duran, the soldier who had taken the mes- 
sage, returned with a fleet of large canoes, Montejo the 
nephew was so eager to go that he embarked his men, even 
though a severe storm was approaching. The Indian rowers 
hesitated, but were forced to paddle, and before long the 
little fleet was scattered. Some of the canoes reached 
Cozumel, but others had to return to Pole. Among the latter 
was the canoe carrying Montejo. One canoe capsized with 
the result that nine Spaniards and a number of natives were 
drowned. 

This news soon ran over the country, and as it spread the 
story grew. It was said that Montejo the nephew and all 
his men had drowned in the venture. 

No news could be more welcome to the Indians. They 
immediately assembled their warriors and prepared to 
annihilate the small garrison at Valladolid, but Montejo 
heard of their movements, and taking back trails he swept 
down upon them. Montejo the son joined in this campaign, 
which lasted four months. 

After order had again been established, all the newly 
conquered provinces were laid under the jurisdiction of 
Valladolid, and the Captain-General returned to the capital, 
Merida. Here the citizens welcomed him with a big celebra- 
tion and brought him word that his wife had given birth to a 
daughter, the first child born in Yucatan of Spanish parents. 
She was christened Dofia Beatriz de Montejo. 

Out in the provinces insurrections continued. The Maya 
were fighting desperately for their freedom, and their con- 
stant pounding on the scattered and weak Spanish settle- 
ments made the intruders uneasy. By virtue of the King's 
grant all those vast lands were theirs, and any man who 
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would not obey the King's orders was a rebel. How could 
the Indians know that they and their lands had been given 
away by King Carlos? The Spaniards took prisoners, but, 
according to the King's orders, these could not be sold as 
slaves. It was costly to feed and guard prisoners of war and 
1t was dangerous to release them. 

Supplies from Spain were becoming scarce, and coin even 
scarcer. All trade was made in kind, or with cacao beans or 
pieces of cloth given as tribute, and within the colony this 
worked well. Then there appeared a Spanish merchant ship 
at the port of Campeche and its owner wanted cash or slaves. 
He had no intention of being paid in cacao beans, maize, 
cloth, or salt. ` 

The land was poor, the Indians unwilling to obey, life 
here was a constant warring, and those things from home 
which might make living a little more pleasant were within 
reach on board the trading ship, but could not be bought. 
The soldiers became restive, as Montejo the son would not 
allow them to sell their prisoners as slaves. They assembled 
in council and read a long declaration. Montejo only an- 
swered: ‘I have heard what you have to say.’ Then his 
own men overruled his orders and, disregarding the fact 
that it was thanks to him that they had received land grants, 
poor as they might be, informed him that they would com- 
plain of him to the Crown. 

Some prisoners were killed outright and others were sold 
as slaves. New disturbances ensued. Pedro Alvarez was 
sent to stop the mutiny, and after having caught thirty 
of the leading men he incarcerated them in a palm-thatched 
house and set it on fire during the night. 

Melchor Pacheco on his expedition to Chetumal was 
even more brutal. He hunted the Indians with bloodhounds 
and, when he caught them, either cut off their noses or ears 
or tortured them to death. Children were killed and many 
women had their breasts cut off. He filled the natives with 
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dread and panic, so that they fled to the depths of the forests 
where they died of starvation. 

When dealing with the Indians, it was fighting pure and 
simple, and all those Spaniards were raised on fighting, used 
to living under war conditions and going from war to loot. 
But when city government was established, it was difficult 
for them to submit to its restraints, and the result was a 
most amazing sequence of bickering, intrigue, and double- 
crossing. 

The Montejos favored their family and friends with the 
choice bits of this new land, and the soldiers, who had 
received grants of unproductive lands, rose against them. 
Then there began to arrive friars eager to make converts and 
ardently desiring to erect fortress-like monasteries. They 
immediately began to antagonize the seculars. Franciscans 
intrigued against Dominicans, and vice versa. Both orders 
sent secret reports to Spain against the encomenderos, those 
men who had conquered the land with their swords and who 
had received grants of land and Indians in payment for 
their services to the King. 

As always, those who suffered were the Indians, until in 
1546 the cup of bitterness overflowed. On a given day the 
Indians to the east of Valladolid suddenly arose in arms, 
killing every Spaniard they could find. Those who had settled 
on their new lands and had built houses there were butchered 
without mercy, and not only they but all their Indian 
servants, considered traitors because they had submitted 
to servitude under the intruders. 

Then the warriors gathered around Valladolid. Only 
after the situation had become desperate were the Spanish 
settlers able to get a messenger through the Indian lines to 
Merida, begging for help. 

Francisco Tamayo Pacheco, an Indian fighter of long 
experience, immediately set forth with a troop of forty 
men. Only forty men, but they were hardened Spanish 
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warriors armed with firearms and many of them on horse- 
back. Small though the force was, it was able to break 
through the Indian lines and save Valladolid. What fighters 
they must have been, and what implicit confidence they 
must have had in their own powers! 

More troops came from Merida. The Indians were driven 
into retreat and then into submission. Indian chiefs came 
to swear allegiance to King Carlos of Spain, a person they 
had heard much about, but whom they had never seen. All 
they knew was that he must be a big chief, because fierce 
men fought for him. Those foreigners worshiped the tree 
of life just as they did, the tree which was shaped like a 
cross. > 

Maybe the gods had willed it this way, maybe certain 
prophecies spoken by the high priests were true. They told 
of bearded men coming from the east, with new gods. Нас 
not the priests predicted in a chant: 

“Оп the day when the sun shines most 
thanks to the mercy of the omnipotent 
there will come fourscore years from now 
those who bring the news of the lord 
with much love 1 recommend you, await, oh 
men of the Itzá, your guests who will be 
the fathers of the country when they come.” 


Thus prophesied Nahau Pech the priest in the days ol 
the fourth Katun, toward its beginning. 


VI ASPAR ANTONIO CHI 
THE INTERPRETER 


Үнем the Maya masses milled around their leader, the 
Tutul Xiu, staring wide-eyed upon the strange red-faced 
men with beards, a young boy, about ten years old, of noble 
blood, of the Xiu family, may have stood in the crowd. He 
looked in wonder at the outlanders, the men who were said 
to have come from the east to claim the lands of their 
ancestor, ‘the Fair God, Kukulcan.’ 

In 1548, when the fathers Villalpando and Benavente 
arrived at Mani and began to preach Christianity, the 
Indians came to their aid by building them a church of poles 
with palm leaves for roofing. Before the advent of the 
Spaniards, the art of reading and writing had been an ex- 
clusive right of the nobles, the ruling classes, and the priest- 
hood. They alone held the secret of the mysterious signs 
by which one could read history and know what the books 
contained about good and evil. To belong to their circle 
was a distinction and a sign of rank. Now, the fathers urged 
the people of Mani to send their children to the school they 
had established. Soon high and low, children and men, 
came to learn the magic signs which spoke. 

It is highly probable that the boy of Xiu blood was among 
the first students. At any rate, he was baptized and given 
the name of Gaspar Antonio Chi, under which name we 
hear much about him later on. 
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One day, not long after the fathers had settled at Mani, 
a child came to tell them that the Indians had decided to 
kill them. He said that they would be put to death during 
the night if they did not flee, but these holy men had come 
to the new and strange world to spread the Catholic faith 
and were fully prepared to give their lives in the effort, so 
they went to their small church, where they prayed all 
night, while the Indians yelled and threatened outside. 

Toward morning the sound of horses’ hoofs was heard on 
the road. A detachment of Spanish soldiers was on its way 
to Petu, to quell a rumored uprising. Their coming scat- 
tered the Indians, and when all was quiet the boy again 
appeared, expressing much joy at seeing the fathers alive. 
Cogolludo tells us that the fathers took care of him and 
brought him up in the Catholic faith. There are no docu- 
ments to prove it, but it seems very likely that this boy was 
Gaspar Antonio. 

Shortly after this, Ah Kukum Xiu, the ruler of Mani, was 
christened and given the name of Francisco Montejo Xiu, 
as the Adelantado was his godfather. 

One of the oldest documents written in the Maya lan- 
guage, in Spanish characters, which is still preserved, is 
dated 1557. In it we read that Gaspar Antonio came to 
Mani from Uxmal, in company with Judge Felipe Manrique, 
to settle the boundary marks of the lands of the Indians. 
He must at that time have been of some prominence, and 
not long after we hear that he became closely associated 
with Toral, the first Bishop of Yucatan, and later with 
Diego de Landa, second Bishop of Yucatan, to whom we owe 
one of the most complete descriptions of the Maya pre- 
served to our days. 

In the year 1579, the year in which Landa died, the King 
of Spain, Charles V, sent out some questionnaires to all 
those who had received grants of land in recognition of their 
services during the conquest. There were fifty questions 
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touching the Spanish land grants: who conquered the land; 
the climate; description of mountains, rivers, and springs; 
the number of Indians; distances between towns; ancient 
and modern names of settlements; translation of Indian 
place-names into Spanish; who governed in ancient times; 
facts about their wars and the state of trade; were there any 
lakes and lagoons, volcanoes and caves; lists were wanted 
of trees, seeds, grains, medicinal plants, animals, and mines, 
and so on. Á most amazingly complete collection of ques- 
tions, which would have given a most vivid picture of all 
the provinces ІҒ they had been answered in detail. Un- 
fortunately for posterity, the men who were to give the 
answers were hardened soldiers, grown old and stiff and not 
any too satisfied with the lands they had received. They 
certainly were not writers and they were quite irritated by 
this new nuisance wished upon them by the authorities. 
Therefore, many of the questions were deliberately over- 
looked, and most of the answers were very short and terse. 
Notwithstanding this, these collections of answers contain 
a gold-mine of information, and are fascinating reading. 

But, as І have already mentioned, those questioned were 
certainly not men who were accustomed to wielding the 
pen, nor were they interested in much beyond getting the 
most out of their lands, so they went to the royal interpreter, 
Gaspar Antonio Chi, and commanded his help. 

Due to his royal Indian lineage, Gaspar Antonio was re- 
spected by the Indians, who sought his aid when they be- 
came entangled in the newfangled Spanish methods of law. 
Due to his mastery, not only of the Spanish language but 
also of Latin and the Nahoatl, or Aztec, languages, he was 
trusted and esteemed by the Spaniards. Through him 
went the grievances of both sides, and, as he was astute and 
wily, he gained great power. He took about the same place 
in the final conquest of Yucatan as that taken by Doña 
Marina in the conquest of Mexico. 
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It is strange that we have no quotations from the in- 
terpretations of Cortes’ speeches made by Marina. One 
often wonders if she did not at times express an opinion of 
her own, making critical remarks about the Spaniards. 

That Gaspar Antonio had a personal opinion regarding 
the more or less dubious advantages of the Spanish system 
of government is quite plain from some of the answers he 
wrote in the Relaciones de Merida, and one is inclined to 
suspect that, once written, the supposed authors of the 
answers, the Spanish landholders, did not take the trouble 
to read over the text themselves. For instance, he answers 
question No. 14, ‘What were in the times of their infidelity 
the rights which their rulers had over them; what did they 
pay in tribute, and what were the good or bad rites, adora- 
tions and customs which they һай) with the closing re- 
mark, that “They baptized with certain ceremonies and 
buried with other ceremonies. They were fond of wine, 
which they made out of bee's honey and the bark of trees — 
just as they are all today fond of drinking the liquors of 
Spain, which they say burns their livers, and they say that 
the old drink was more healthy as it acted as a purge and 
in those days they were much fatter. With the natives all 
good customs are being lost as time passes.” 

At the end of his answer to question No. 30, he inserts 
another complaint: “Іп the olden times all lands were com- 
munal property and there were no property marks, except 
between provinces, for which reason hunger was rare as 
they planted in different places, so that if the weather was 
bad in one place, it was good in another. Since the Spaniards 
have arrived in this country, this good custom is being lost, 
as well as the other good customs which the natives had, 
because in this land there is more vice today [1581] than 
fifty years ago.” That is quite explicit, and it is remarkable 
that this straight talk was not detected before these answers 
went to Spain. 
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In many documents, dating from 1557 to 1599, we find 
mention of Gaspar Antonio. Here a few lines, there a few 
more. Pedro de Santillana, conqueror, pensioned by the 
King with the lands of Quinacama or Moxopipe, sought the 
aid of Gaspar Antonio, and finishes his report with the 
following description of ‘the person who with me made this 
report, is a native of this province and called Gaspar Antonio 
Chique and usually called Gaspar Antonio among the 
Spaniards. His age is fifty years, a little more or less [this 
was written in 1581], and he is a man of many abilities, a 
scholar well versed in the Castilian language, the Mexican, 
and Maya, which is his mother tongue. He is a person who 
knows well all the peculiar things, more than has been put 
down here, because said man was born in this country and 
was taken as companion of the Bishops, here, which were 
Fray Francisco Toral, glory be to his memory, and Fray 
Diego de Landa, glory be to his memory, as they thought 
him a truthful man; and through him they learned about 
the peculiarities and customs which the natives used to have, 
and still have at present. And as a man of character the 
said Bishops relied upon the things which were investigated 
and understood, in the language of this country, by the said 
Gaspar Antonio. 

‘Because that which is described in this report has truly 
happened and is happening he signs together with myself, 
Pedro de Santillana. Gaspar Antonio.’ 

Sanchez de Aguilar says that: ©... He defended the Indians 
in their disputes, presented their petitions and wrote them... 
he was the son of a pagan priest whose name was Kinich; 
he was a very loyal subject of Your Majesty and among 
the first to give obedience and to be baptized....’ 

Here and there we find a few lines about him, and gradu- 
ally these short statements merge, until we suddenly are 
delighted and amazed. A picture forms itself of an Indian 
nobleman, of great intelligence, a fine diplomat, gone and 
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forgotten four centuries ago. He was a great power in his 
time, a great character, respected, beloved, and also feared. 
He tried his best to smooth out the difficulties caused by the 
clash of two strong nations of alien culture, ‘a very loyal 
subject of His Majesty,’ looking after the welfare of his 
people and incidentally also after his own. 

Back of ‘reconstruction’ in Yucatan looms the powerful 
and astute old Indian. His intelligence and cleverness shine 
from stray sentences in ancient documents, and we seem 
to hear him “sing to the organ with great skill and play the 
organ.” 

After having written the greater part of the answers to 
the King's questionnaire of 1579 to 1581, for the landholding 
Spaniards, he was commissioned ‘to write а history of 
Yucatan, by Guillen de las Casas, Governor and Captain- 
General of Yucatan, and on the twentieth of March, 1582, 
his book was finished. When Cogolludo wrote his history 
of Yucatan, which was published after his death in 1688, he 
had the original of Gaspar Antonio's manuscript in his hand, 
and he extracted liberally from 148 pages. Quite recently 
Dr. Frances Scholes has located the original of this report 
in the archives of Sevilla, Spain. 

A close study of all the early historians reveals that from 
Landa, Lizana, Sanchez de Aguilar, Francisco de Cardenas 
to Cogolludo, they all had access either to personal informa- 
tion or manuscript of Gaspar Antonio’s. It is from him that 
all the early writers gathered their information about the 
ancient customs and the ancient history of the country. 
Therefore, Gaspar Antonio Chi (1 think that this is a Spanish 
misunderstanding for his family name Xiu) was not only 
the confident of the Indians and the interpreter to the King 
of Spain, but before all he was the first to assemble a history 
of the Maya, written in our alphabet. 
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Meripa was declared a ‘noble and loyal city’ by the King, 
and around its principal square were built the house of the 
City Council, the house of the Montejo family, and the 
Cathedral, with a palace for the Bishop lying next to it. 

In 1522, Friar Juan de la Puerta was nominated Bishop of 
Yucatan, and during the following three years he visited 
many Franciscan monasteries in Spain, persuading young 
friars to follow him to the New World. He died in Sevilla 
shortly before his planned departure to Mexico. 

Fray Francisco Toral was then appointed his successor 
and took possession in 1562, and after his death he was 
succeeded by Diego de Landa, who took office in 1573. It is 
a strange turn of fate that he, Diego de Landa, who de- 
stroyed the greatest amount of the Maya books, and who 
had thousands of clay and stone images of Maya gods 
smashed and burned, became the one person who in his 
writings left us the most detailed and accurate information 
about the remarkable Maya people. 

Landa was born in Cienfuentes, Spain, in the year 1524, 
and took the habit of the Franciscan Order in 1541, the 
same year in which the Spaniards made their final entry 


1 When we reach 9, then our next number will be a zero with a one to the left of it. 
Our system is decimal. When the Maya — who had a vigesimal system — reached 
19, then they wrote their zero and a one above it. Notice how it works in the follow- 
ing chapters. 
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into Yucatan. Soon after this he left his country with 
several other young monks who were eager to convert the 
‘heathen’ of the New World. He reached Yucatan in 1549 
and was assigned to the monastery of Izamal, where he 
immediately began a thorough study of the Maya language. 

It did not take him very long to become proficient, where- 
after he received permission from his superiors to wander 
out among the natives, cross in hand, to convert them. 

He was a most ardent and fanatic missionary, and his 
renown as a preacher and destroyer of everything visual 
which pertained to the ancient religion of the Maya soon 
spread over the country. He also became known for his 
attacks upon the Spanish authorities and encomenderos, and 
all through his life he was constantly entangled in word and 
pen battles with mayors of towns, the Governor, the con- 
querors, and their descendants. 

The year 1553 saw him as prior of the monastery of Izamal, 
and his first deed in his new position was to raze one of the 
huge Maya pyramids found in that town. On its ruins he 
erected the magnificent church and monastery which stands 
to this day. 

Ascending the ladder of ecclesiastical dignity, he was ap- 
pointed Provincial in 1561, and as there was as yet no Bishop 
in Yucatan, he was invested with episcopal and inquisi- 
torial powers. Now he could swing the cross of punishment 
over the heads of the unbelieving Indians. If they did not 
appear at church on Sundays, they were whipped and 
condemned to hell. Why should they not worship their 
ancient gods, those gods have served them, their fathers, 
their grandfathers, and all their ancestors for a thousand 
years? The new gods might be good for some purposes, but 
not for all. How could the new gods take care of the maize 
fields, how could they understand a prayer for rains? On 
the other hand, there might be cases where the new gods 
might help. It was best to play safe. 
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Therefore, the Indians went to the schools and churches 
of the Catholic priests, and secretly they gave offerings to 
their gods of rain and fertility out in their cornfields, exactly 
as they do until this day. · 

Whenever Landa discovered such secret worship, he 
would give the most violent punishment, backed by his 
ecclesiastical and inquisitorial rights as he judged. Then in 
the town of Mani, the seat of the Tutul Xiu dynasty, he 
found an archive of Maya books and many clay and stone 
idols. He gathered them all, and burned them in a great 
auto da fé. With much pride he tells us that: “We found 
among them a great number of these books written with 
their characters, and because they contained nothing but 
superstitions and falsehoods about the devil, we burned them 
all, which they felt most deeply, and over which they showed 
much sorrow.’ 

Flames devoured the precious Maya books, in which 
were written the astronomical annotations of a calendar far 
superior to that used by the Spaniards, the list of good and 
bad days, the ancient history. No wonder that the Maya 
sages and priests cried from their hearts, and that some of 
them even committed suicide. Those flames of the auto da fé 
at Mani destroyed the cornerstone of the Maya civiliza- 
tion, “reduced to ashes the scientific backbone of a highly 
civilized peoplevand sounded the death-knell of independent 
Maya thought. Raging armies of comguistadores could not 
by their murdering and looting have dealt a more fatal blow 
than that which was given under the sign of the cross. 

In his fervor Landa forgot that he was overstepping his 
ecclesiastical powers. The auto da fé of Mani was the reason 
for his being called to Spain to give an account of his acts. 

He was made to report before a council of seven men, and 
it appears that they did not wholly absolve him. He stayed 
at the monastery of San Francisco in Guadalajara, and while 
there he probably wrote his Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan. 
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This must have been a voluminous work, and the version 
which we have today and which was brought to light by the 
famous Americanist, the Abbé Brasseur de Boubourg, in 
1864, is only a condensation of his defense before the judges. 
By reading through the manuscript it soon becomes evident 
that it is only a transcription. Many chapter heads and still 
more chapters have been omitted, whole lines of the original 
text have been left out. Even at that, this manuscript gives 
the most elaborate description of the Maya as they were 
shortly after the conquest, and much of the narrative seems 
to be direct quotations of what the Cocom and Gaspar 
Antonio had told Landa. It would be a fascinating and 
important task to search the archives for the full text. 
When Toral died, Landa was appointed Bishop of Yuca- 

tan, where he returned in 1573, and died in Merida on the 
twenty-ninth of April, 1579. 

“Blinded by fanatic faith he burned hundreds of Maya 
books, and unwittingly left us one of the few reliable sources 
of information about the Maya. 


<P> 


ХХ КАМЫ АС RELACION DE LAS 
СОУЛ ОЕ YUCATAN 


Tue Bishop had an inquiring mind. When with the Indians 
he asked endless questions, and one can sense that at times 
he would ask so many that those who were called upon to 
answer him became somewhat irritated and tired. He begins 
with a description of the country and then goes on to tell 
about the conquest. Woven into accounts of battles are 
remarks on Indian customs. Other contemporaneous writers 
tell us that Gaspar Antonio was one of his principal inform- 
ants, and Landa himself tells us that he gathered much 
information from the Cocom. Thus Landa befriended two 
highly intelligent men, each of them representing the essence 
of education and knowledge of two Maya Indian nations, 
antagonistic to each other by hereditary animosity. Even 
though Landa does not mention his name, one reads between 
the lines that Gaspar Antonio was the shrewder of the 
two. 

It was the habit of the time to write long dissertations 
about the Indians and their life, not because of any desire to 
enlighten posterity on the subject of Indian customs and 
history, but as books of instructions to the young mission- 
aries, so that they might learn about all the ideas of the 
‘devil’ which they were to combat. Landa was first guided 
by this idea, but also by strong curiosity about the ancient 
history of his flock. 
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He tells us of native customs — how they built their 
houses, planted their fields, held their feasts, baptized, 
married, confessed, and were buried. He has given us de- 
scriptions of their buildings, their gods, and their calendar, 
and thanks to his sometimes vague descriptions, we have 
been able to read many of the hieroglyphs painted in the 
three books which escaped his auto da fé. 

He even tried to give us a key to their letters. Trained by 
Spanish school-teachers, he believed that all languages in 
the world, including the Maya, were written with an 
alphabet like the Latin, and therefore he tried to get the 
Maya scholars to give him signs which would express the 
letters of the Spanish alphabet. Не did not realize that the 
Maya language is monosyllabic, and that the Maya by their 
signs expressed sounds rather than letters. They not only 
expressed sounds, but certain ideas were expressed by certain 
sounds, and before modern scholars can even attempt to 
unravel the secret of those most fascinating Maya hiero- 
glyphs, they must not only learn the Maya language, but 
also must become thoroughly familiar with the Maya process 
of thought. 

The scientist trained with a foundation of European 
knowledge has absorbed the arrogant idea that his learning 
18 a world pattern, and that it is impossible for other peoples 
to develop individual lines of thought which amount to 
anything. Not until he shapes himself to the psychology of 
the people he studies will he succeed in understanding them 
and their characters. 

When one studies the Maya alphabet, which Landa gives 
in his book, one cannot fail to see the old church dignitary, 
surrounded by his Indian informants. As he wrote down the 
letters of the Spanish alphabet, he asked the Indians to give 
their sign for its character. 

He said the Spanish 4 (pronounced ай) and he repeated it 
until his informants painted the head of a turtle, which is 
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called 4C in Maya. He got three signs for 4, and then 
turned to В (pronounced ¿bay in Spanish). Now the sign for 
a road is the imprint of a human foot, and the word for a 
road in Maya is ВЕ (pronounced Jey). What could be 
more natural than that the Maya, slightly wearied by the 
incessant questioning of the Bishop, would paint the sign 
for B as the sign for a road? 

The Bishop was persistent; he worked his way through 
the whole alphabet, and the Indian informants became more 
and more impatient. Came the sound for SH, like shee. 
To the Maya it sounded like shay, and to satisfy the fierce 
old man, they painted the face of a man, and before his 
mouth they made little dots. They meant to indicate that 
the man was vomiting, and when one consults a dictionary 
of the Maya language one finds that the word for vomiting 
is shay. 

There has been much discussion about the Landa alphabet. 
Some have said that it was the key to the reading of Maya 
glyphs, others that it was simply a fabrication. I believe 
that when we begin to study the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century Maya dictionaries with care, and from 
that study learn about the Maya association of sounds 
and ideas, then we shall find his alphabet a help in our 
research. 

The manuscript contains a long list of the Maya months 
with their ceremonies and dances and several descriptions 
of the great temples which he saw in Chichén Itza, Izamal, 
Tiho, and Tikoch. 

He discusses the prognostications relating to the arrival 
of the foreigners and he tells of things which were found in 
the interior of the great pyramid of Izamal when he had it 
razed so that he could build a monastery in its place. Now 
and again he expresses himself with subtle sarcasm when he 
mentions his enemies, and spews a little gall over his pre- 
decessor, Bishop Toral, and great quantities of it over the 
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soldiery, the encomenderos. One of his chief purposes is to 
whitewash the Franciscan Order and himself. 

There are contemporaneous letters and reports written by 
the encomenderos, in which they attack the friars just as 
violently. Four centuries have passed since then, and we 
are able to judge the situation more soberly. 

The result of our view in perspective is that there was a 
battle of secular politicians against ecclesiastical politicians. 
The friars stood on their ‘religion,’ the conquerors on their 
‘rights.’ 

Between the lines of the book, one reads that the friar, 
the Provincial, the Bishop, Landa, was very human and 
unsaintly in his intolerance, a man of violent temper, who 
believed himself to be right because he believed himself one 
of those chosen by his God; a missionary. 

He would probably turn in his grave if he knew that 
students of today were reading his book without bias, as a 
source of knowledge and without any desire to go out among 
the ‘unbelievers’ to ‘reform’ them, but with a keen desire to 
revive the history of one of the most superior expressions of 
human intelligence. 

Landa lived in Yucatan shortly after the conquest, Landa 
befriended the outstanding men of the time and the place, 
Landa destroyed all the Maya books he could lay hands on, 
and Landa left us one book which contains practically all 
that we know about the Maya. 

In my attempt to revive the Maya I shall follow Landa, 
and round out his tale with the writings of others of his 
contemporaries, as well as with the results of present-day 
archaeological and ethnological investigations. 

As it is my aim to revive the history of the conquest of 
Yucatan and past history of the Maya people, I shall not 
repeatedly name the modern investigators each time I use 
their texts, but refer those who wish to go deeper into the 
subject to the bibliography at the end of this book. 
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To understand a people, one must know its daily life. 
From Landa, from the conquerors, and from the modern 
research in archaeology and ethnology 1 will try to paint a 
picture of the Maya of old. 


XXI. DAILY LIFE 


Who were the Maya, what did they look like, where did 
they come from? These are just a few of the many questions 
I am often called on to answer. 

Let us first see how the day passed for a Maya family at 
the time of the conquest, just as it had passed thousands of 
years earlier, and just as it passes today, four hundred years 
later. 

Scattered over the Maya land lie the ruins of many big 
cities, as mute testimony of Maya greatness. These ruined 
buildings of stone and mortar are remains of the houses of 
gods and rulers. Around them used to lie thousands of 
houses in which lived the trader, the artisan, the farmer, and 
the soldier: houses of stick or adobe walls, with palm- 
thatched roofs. 

Landa tells us that the natives lived in houses that were 
well arranged, in lands that were cleared and free from 
weeds and planted with trees. “The houses of the towns 
were arranged in this way: in the middle of the town was 
the temple with ample squares, and around the temple were 
the houses of the rulers and the priests and also those of the 
principal people and in this way the rich people and the most 
highly esteemed lived near the temples, and toward the edge 
of the towns were the houses of the lower classes.” 

In another part of his book he says that: “Palm leaves 
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were used for thatch. The roofs had a high pitch so that it 
should not rain through them. They built a longitudinal 
wall in the center dividing the whole house, and in this wall 
they made a hole which gave entrance to the back of the 
house, for they had no doors. The front part of the house 
they whitewashed with calcimine. The nobles had their 
houses painted with many decorations and in the front part 
of the house is the reception room where guests are allowed.” 
Only the very great men lived in houses built of stone such 
as the house of the Governor at Uxmal or the palace at 
Palenque. 

We enter one of the small palm-thatched houses in the 
outskirts of the town, and let us notice the life ofits inhabitants. 

Early each morning, while it is still dark and before the 
stars have paled, the women rise to their daily task of grind- 
ing maize into a fine dough of which they make the corn 
cakes called tortillas. They dress in a hand-woven cotton 
skirt, either white with a stripe or banded by stripes of blue, 
red, or yellow. The upper part of their bodies they cover 
with a light cotton blouse, often embroidered with gaily 
colored designs around the arm and neck openings. Their 
long, shiny black hair they sometimes braid and sometimes 
twist around their heads, and frequently they adorn them- 
selves with colored ribbons or flowers. 

Accustomed to carry water-jars and large gourds with 
their purchases on their heads they have a wonderful car- 
riage, and their skin is of a delicate brown color. 

The day’s work begins. They go to the kitchen hut, 
practically always at a short distance from the dwelling, 
and, bending over the grinding-stones, they grind the maize 
for their bread, the lortzllas. 

Overnight the corn kernels have been soaked in lye and 
boiled. This treatment makes the kernels swell and become 
soft. They rinse them and pile them on the grinding-stone 
and then the women move their bodies forward and back- 
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ward in a rhythmic wave to the accompaniment of pressing 
the stone rolling-pin against the surface of the grinding- 
stone. Chunk — chunk — chunk — chunk.... Hour after 
hour one hears the monotonous sound. Now and then this 
is broken by the patting of hands, as the dough is shaped 
into pancakes and baked on a clay disc over the fire. 

At about dawn the men arise and prepare themselves for 
their day's work. In olden times they dressed in a loin clout, 
*a piece of cloth one hand wide, which served them as 
trousers, and they wound it several times around their 
waists so that one end hung down in front and the other 
behind, and the ends of this cloth were richly embroidered 
by the women with thread in colors and with feathers. They 
also wore cloaks, large and square, and tied them on their 
shoulders. On their feet they wore sandals made out of rope 
or dried deerskin, and this was all they wore.' 

When dressed, they go to the kitchen hut for their morning 
meal of corn cakes and some boiled meat, beans or dried 
meat, or maybe meat flavored with native herbs. 

Only the wealthy people indulged in a clay cup of steaming 
hot chocolate. How many of us realize that this delicious 
drink originated among the people of Central America, and 
that the word cacao or cocoa is derived from the Maya 
word cacau. 

That excellent and nourishing drink was immediately 
adopted by the Spanish soldiers, to the great disgust of the 
friars, who called it a heathen drink, not fit for Christians 
to drink, and in their fervor preached from the pulpit against 
it, and declared it to be against the rules of fasting. 

The men depart for the fields, the salt mines, or public 
works, and in their pouches, made of woven palm leaves, 
they carry a ball of corn dough, which dissolved in water is 
called posole, and which makes their noon meal. Maize was 
and is as important to the Indian of Central America as rice 
to the Chinese. | 
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While the men till the soil, the women are busy looking 
after the children, weaving, making the clay household 
goods, or doing other household work. Most of the industries 
were in the hands of specialists, and certain towns were 
famous for their pottery, others for their straw mats, and 
again others for their skill in making stone tools. 

Toward evening the men return, each carrying a net full of 
corn or a load of firewood. Frequently they bring a present 
of flowers or some odd branch or stone or some other thing 
which they have found during the day. They drop their 
burden outside the house, and then immediately proceed to 
wash themselves and change into clean clothes. Then they 
gather for the evening meal. The men always eat alone, 
served by the women; such was then the custom and such 
it is today. Among the highland tribes, the young women 
will first hand you a bowl of lukewarm water to rinse your 
mouth, and then another bowl of water to rinse your fingers. 
Liquid food is served in gourds or clay cups, and the meat in 
a large bowl from which everybody extracts his morsel with 
his fingers. Then, when the meal is over, bowls of lukewarm 
water for mouth-rinsing and bowls of water for cleansing 
your fingers are again passed around. 

After the meal, they gather outside the house, squatting 
on the ground, light a roll of tobacco leaf and discuss hap- 
penings of the day, or rumors about distant wars, strange 
signs in the forest or in the sky that may have sinister mean- 
ings only understood by the priests. 

The day goes by, and another day, and another. The corn 
is planted, the corn grows up, and the corn is harvested. 
The rainy season is followed by the dry, one ruler is followed 
by the next, and at the end of it all lies Cimi, death. Life 
and death, good and evil, were the two dominating factors 
in Maya thought. 

Maize, before all, was the lifegiver. When the time comes, 
toward the end of the dry season, all the men go into the 
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forest and select a piece of land appropriate for a field. They 
cut down the jungle, always working in teams, helping each 
other in each other’s fields, and always preparing a certain 
field, the product of which was for the service of the rulers 
and the priests. 

Before the task can be m- prayers must be said 
to the gods, the gods of the soil, the gods of the forest, the 
gods of the crops. And the Du would pray: 

*... Here before you І stand.... Three times I stand 
before you to worship you. ... Behold, my lord, how I stand 
in your presence now to venerate. I stand in the presence of 
your holy name, lord god, and in the presence too of the 
lords of the forests, who are mighty men. Forgive me my 
sins because I am here to worship these gods. That you 
may not forget me without cause, I offer these five gourds 
of posole in order that the mighty men, the lords of the 
forest, who live on the mountain-tops, and who are the true 
lords, and are those who pass before to clear the road; in 
order that they, I repeat, may drink. Behold, my lord, my 
good intentions in the presence of the gods. 1 am preparing 
the drink offering for my field. Forgive me, O great masters. 
Accept then but one cool drink of posole that the anger that 
lies in your hearts toward me may be cooled. . . .' 

Or they may pray: “О god, my mother, my father, lord 
hills and valleys, great tree, lord forest, be patient with me, 
for I am about to do as my fathers have ever done. Now 
I make my offering [of copal incense] to you that you may 
know that I am about to trouble your very soul, but suffer it, 
I pray. Гат about to dirty you — to destroy your beauty — 
I am going to work you that I may obtain food. I pray you 
suffer no animal to attack me nor snakes to bite me. Permit 
not the scorpions or wasps to sting me. Bid the trees that 
they do not fall upon me, and suffer not the axe or knife 
to cut me, for with all my heart I am about to work 
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J. Eric Thompson collected these prayers among Maya 
Indians a few years ago. 

When the bush has been cut, it is left for the sun to dry it 
out. This takes several weeks, and in the meantime the 
farmer watches the wind and the clouds with great anxiety, 
for the dry wood must be burned before the rainy season 
comes on. 

Many a time in the month of May have І stood on a 
temple mound or a pyramid and looked out over the land, 
where in all directions the air is filled with great woolly 
clouds of smoke from burning fields. At night the horizon is 
lighted with hundreds of fires, the flames of which are clear- 
ing the ground for planting. I have watched this same thing, 
which the priests of the Maya more than a thousand years 
ago watched from their temple rooms, these great bonfires 
lighted to the corn god. 

A shower softens the ground, and then the Maya men 
go out over their fields. Slung over their shoulders they 
carry a small bag containing the seeds for planting and in 
the hand a pointed stick, hardened in fire. With the stick 
they make holes in the ground and into these holes they 
drop the grain. Then they push dirt down over the grain 
with their toes. 

The rainy season begins, shower after shower drenches the 
ground, and soon the maize begins to sprout, grows high, 
green, and luxuriant. The rain feeds 16, and therefore the 
rain is a god, because it is а lifegiver. 

Meanwhile, the Indian sits in his hut, listening to the 
rustling of the rain on his palm-leaf roof and feeling grateful 
to his gods who look after his food. He has ample time to 
ponder over the mystery of germination, and while he does 
so, he invests his gods, those unseen creatures, with super- 
natural faculties. He is profoundly grateful, and when his 
crops are ripe, he must pay the gods for their troubles, pay 
them in gratitude for favors received, and overpay them in 
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hopes of further favors. So the priests thrive during good 
years because mankind is grateful, and in lean years because 
man asks favors from his gods. As it was — so it is. 

Stout stems strive toward the stars, flower, pollinate, and 
seed. Then the Indian goes to his field again and builds an 
altar to the god of the maize. He harvests his field and saves 
the best grain as an offering to the four corners of the world, 
to the corn god and for next year's planting, because the best 
grain contains the spirit of the maize god. 

As they break the cobs from the stems, they murmur 
prayers, and then they store their supplies in shelters in the 
middle of the field, neatly stacking the cobs, and fencing 
them against beasts and insects. 

The labor in the cornfields is not very arduous. The 
Indian has much time to spare, and at the time of the con- 
quest this was occupied in trade, hunting, or attending to 
the many feasts of the gods. 


рх. 


ХХП. A LIFETIME 


THE germination and growth of the maize plant was a gift 
from the gods, but there was another gift even more wonder- 
ful, and that was the germination and birth of a child. 

Father Ximenez tells us that the women of the Quiché 
people, a Maya nation, went to the springs with their 
prayers for a son, and when the Maya women of Yucatan 
were going to give birth, they would call for a “medicine 
woman who made them believe their lies, and placed under 
the bed an idol of the devil called Ixchel, which they said 
was the goddess of childbirth,’ to quote Landa. 

They took an ear of corn, they cut the navel with an 

obsidian knife, and then they smeared the blood of the child 
on the corn. This corn they planted, and if it grew well 
until the child was able to plant for himself, then he would 
live long and be healthy. 
'^ Among some of the Maya nations it was customary to 
deform the heads of the children by placing them in boards 
and bandages, so that their heads would have very odd 
shapes when they grew up. ‘They also thought it to be 
attractive to be cross-eyed, wherefore the mothers attached 
small balls of wax on the forelocks between the eyebrows 
from the time the children were small... .’ 

Add to this that they filed their incisor teeth, and some- 


times had them inlaid with small disks of jade or pyrite, +. 
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painted their bodies red, and wore large ear- and nose-orna- 
ments of stones or feathers, and one can imagine what a 
young Maya of class looked like when he was at his prime. 

“When the child was born, they immediately bathed it, 
and when they had finished to torture it by flattening its 
forehead and head, they brought it to the priest, so that he 
could see it and tell them what future it would have and to 
give it a name to carry during its childhood, because they 
had for habit to name in a different way before they were 
baptized than afterward... .’ 

The mother entered into the zumpul che, the sweat bath 
which was always used by women who had just given birth, 
and by the sick ones. 

As the child grows up, it begins to crawl about in the 
house, just as babies will do in all parts of the world, and the 
parents are happy and proud. 

When at the age of three or four, the children are baptized, 
according to the ritual already described. The fathers take 
special care of the male children, educating them from a 
tender age to do the things required by a man, and the 
mother teaches her daughters all female duties. 

The boys can just stagger along on their small legs when 
they are taken into the fields and learn to help their fathers. 
They learn about the birds and the plants, learn to beware 
of stinging nettles and poisonous snakes, and as they grow 
older they learn to worship the gods of the field and the 
chase. 

The girls are instructed in how to make maize cakes, how 
to cook and weave, how to make clay pots, and all the other 
things they must know in order to become housekeepers 
and mothers. 

All education was domestication, inasmuch as every child 
was taught what was necessary in order to cope with the 
labors and vicissitudes of the daily life. Only the sons of the 
nobles and the priesthood were allowed in the schools kept 
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by the priests, where they were educated into the higher 
sciences of Maya culture. They learned to read and write 
the hieroglyphic signs, they learned to take up ruling posi- 
tions, as governors of towns, large or small, to officiate 
as priests at the ceremonies, or to lead troops at war. The 
system was very similar to the system of the Middle Ages 
in Europe, where only a privileged class was permitted to 
enter the inner circle of knowledge. 

Landa says that: ‘They taught the sons of the other 
priests, and the second sons of the rulers, beginning to teach 
them when they were children, if they showed inclination 
toward this kind of occupation. 

“The sciences which they taught were the count of the 
days, months, and years, the feast days and the ceremonies, 
the administration of their sacraments, the science of evil 
days and times, their manners of how to predict and their 
prophecies, the happenings, and the remedies for evil things, 
their ancient history, and to read and write the letters and 
characters with which they wrote....’ 

The children grew and the age of puberty arrived. It 
became time for the young man to seek a mate, but alas, 
there was nothing very romantic in the way a young Maya 
man went about it. First he went to his father, informing 
him that he wanted to take a particular girl for his wife. 
The father sought out an old man, a sort of village match- 
maker, who approached the girl’s father. If the young man 
seemed eligible, a price on the girl was set, depending on 
the girl’s social standing, her beauty, and the amount the 
boy was able to afford. Then the boy and his father were 
allowed to come to the girl’s house, and every time the 
young couple met, her father had to be placated with gifts. 

In the Motul dictionary of the Maya language we find 
the word za, which is translated as, one man asking the 
daughter of another man as wife for his son, bringing gifts 
of beads and stones of value; and Ximenez tells us that the 
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highland Maya “bought their wife for a bow and two arrows 
and they should stay with her for one year in the house of 
his father-in-law, whereafter he could take her where he 
wanted to; he could leave her before the first year had ended, 
but after this time he had to stay with her.” 

Cogolludo adds to this that it “is also customary among 
said natives, that 1f the Indian girl does not give birth, her 
husband sells her, in particular if the father-in-law does not 
return the price paid for hier... ~ 

At the bottom of all this is the desire for progeny, and the 
idea that a woman who does not bear a child is not an asset. 

Consulting the forementioned Motul dictionary, we find 
the word ix caca bach, which means. a bad woman who sells 
her body, a public woman, and Oviedo, when describing 
the cacao bean as means of exchange, tells us that ‘because 
there are women in said lands who give their bodies for a 
price, as do the prostitutes among the Christians and who 
live from this, those who wish them for their lustful use give 
them for a visit from eight to ten beans of cacao.’ It was 
shameful to be barren, and it is most likely that it was the 
barren women who became prostitutes. 

When the child had been born and the young man had 
served his father-in-law for a year, he was allowed to build 
his own home and to move into it. Then he was also given 
a plot of land, considered large enough to feed a family. 

The ordinary Maya did not have more than one wife, but 
we do hear that a few of the chiefs had concubines. 

Marriage bonds were quite loose, and it often happened 
that a couple would separate, in which case the sons would 
generally go with the father and the daughters with the 
mother; but none the less the punishment for adultery was 
extremely severe. The delinquent male was turned over 
to the husband, who had the right to kill him by dropping 
a heavy stone on his head. 

“He who raped a virgin or took a woman by force was 
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put to death, and the same lot befell him who attacked a 
married woman, or a girl while she was still under her father’s 
care, or who broke up a home. It is said that one of the 
rulers of Mayapan had his brother put to death in the most 
brutal way because һе had raped a virgin... 

Years would pass, the children would grow up, they would 
marry and establish their own homes. The parents would 
grow old, approaching the terrible end, death. 

Women who died in childbirth, and the people who com- 
mitted suicide by hanging, were particularly fortunate for 
they went into a special kind of heaven, created for them. 
All other mortals went to Mitnal, the home of the dead, a 
bleak place, where the centuries glide away in darkness. 

Through the ages, and in different parts of the Maya 
country there would be different customs connected with 
the burial of the dead. 

The Maya had a great fear of death, and when death did 
come, “they cried silently during the day, and at night with 
loud and wailing cries, which were pitiful to hear. For many 
days they went most marvelously sad; and held abstinence 
and fast for the dead one, especially the husband for his 
wife, and they said that the devil had taken them [that 15 
what Landa calls the death god, the god of the underworld], 
because they thought that all evils and especially death 
came from him. 

“When dead, they shrouded the corpse and filled its 
mouth with ground maize, together with some stones of 
the kind they used for money, so that in the next life he 
would not lack food. They buried them inside their houses, 
or just next to them, giving them some images in the grave, 
and if he was a priest, his books, and if he was a soothsayer 
his crystal and other utensils. 

“Usually they abandoned the house and left it unin- 
habited after the burial, unless they were many people in 
the house to sustain each other against their fear of death. 
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“The rulers and people of great importance were generally 
cremated, and they placed their ashes in urns, and built a 
temple over them, as we found that they had done at Izamal. 
Now in our days we have found that they gathered the ashes 
in hollow statues of clay when they were great rulers. 

“Prominent people made statues of wood to their fathers, 
leaving a cavity in the head in which they preserved the 
ashes of some parts of the body which they burned, covering 
the opening with skin taken from the top of the head of 
the deceased. They then buried the rest of the body as 
usual, keeping the statues among their idols with great 
геуегепсе. 

“When the ancient Lords of Cacom died, they cut off 
the heads, boiled them, took off the flesh and sawed off 
half of the back of the head, leaving the front part with 
jaws and teeth; to these half skulls they replaced the missing 
flesh with a kind of wax, modeling the features to resemble 
the face of the dead man, and these they kept with the 
wooden statues where the ashes had been preserved, holding 
them in great reverence and veneration with their other 
idols in the prayer rooms of their houses. On the days of 
their festivals, they made them offerings of food, so that 
they would not lack it in the next world, where they thought 
their souls were at rest and could make use of their offerings.’ 

From Landa's statements it is difficult to decide if there 
were any set burial customs among the Maya, and the 
problem becomes even more puzzling when one reads the 
results of recent archaeological investigations as described 
by Oliver Ricketson. By summarizing ancient records and 
reports on recent excavations, he comes to the conclusion 
that there is no rule. Sometimes one finds interments in the 
soil, sometimes in stone-set graves, at other times the bodies 
have been laid in chultunes, which were once used as water 
reservoirs, and again the chiefs were laid to rest in vaulted 
chambers, either in coffins constructed from stone slabs or on 
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stone tables. In one case, excavated by Thomas Gann, the 
body was interred in a pit carved into the bedrock of lime- 
stone, and standing with its head down. 

The problem becomes even more intriguing when one 
hears that the Carnegie Institution of Washington, con- 
ducting excavations in the great city of Chichén Itzá for 
eight years, as yet have not been able to locate the burial 
ground of a city which must have counted many thousands 
of inhabitants through many centuries. 

In 1928, when in charge of the John Geddings Gray 
Memorial Expedition conducted by the Tulane University 
of Louisiana, I was led by guides to a cliff, about eighty 
feet high, and just above the middle of the cliff a small 
cavity, partially hidden by a tuft of grass, was pointed out 
to me. With much difficulty I reached this small opening, 
and, clinging to the surface of the rough limestone cliff, 
I extracted fragments of cremated human bones, pottery 
urns, and pieces of cotton cloth: white cotton cloth, clean 
and strong, and the only well-preserved cloth ever found 
in the Maya area up to the present date. 

In the cavity were set, hundreds of years ago, before the 
conquest, great clay urns containing the cremated bones of 
mankind. The urns were closed with lids of clay, and sealed 
with rosin and gums. 

Fifteen miles farther to the north, on the shores of the 
exquisitely beautiful Lake Tepancuapan, we entered a cave 
in the limestone cliffs, and found its floor littered with 
pottery and human bones. Out of every nook and corner, 
out of every crevice grinned human skulls, human bones 
were piled high and cracked under our footsteps. Hundreds 
of bodies had been piled up in this cave, without any order, 
and it appeared also without any reverence. 

Thirty miles farther north, we were told that a horse had 
stepped through the floor of the yard at the ranch Tzajalob, 
and that the owners had noticed that there was a great cave 
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below. That was good news for archaeologists, and we rode 
off the main trail to reach the ranch-house late one afternoon. 
Approaching the ranch we noticed that it was located on an 
artificial terrace on the side of a mountain spur which pro- 
truded into the Tzaconeja River Valley. There were other 
terraces above and below the ranch, and in the edges of 
these we found stone-set chambers, which once were burial 
vaults. 

We reached the yard of the ranch, and its owner most 
graciously permitted us to make investigations. He aided 
us by lifting a sizable stone slab with which he had covered 
the hole made by the horse. Enlarging this hole, I was at 
last able to force myself down into the unknown and unseen. 
My electric torch lighted what I thought was a passage 
about six feet wide, but what I found to be one arm of a 
tomb, built in the form of a cross. The walls were of heavy 
blocks of carefully cut stone, and before me on the dry and 
dusty floor of the four narrow corridors stood numberless 
urns of clay. There were urns, vases, potbellied jugs and 
graceful bowls, and every one of them contained human 
ashes. 

Thrilled and without much regard for the spirits of the 
dead, I began to shake out the contents of the urns, and the 
first thing to appear was a gigantic toad, then human ashes, 
charred bones of men, a jade bead, more ashes. 

Within a distance of less than fifty miles, we had found 
cremation in two places, vaulted tombs and burial by stuffing 
the bodies into the crevices of a cave wall. 

Furthermore, we had found, at the textile cave and at 
Hush-hal by Lake Tepancuapan, that the burial urns had 
been “killed” ceremonially. Among many peoples, in the most 
separated parts of the world, there was the belief that any 
object made by the industry of man contains life, as it is 
manufactured by a living being. When man dies, it is 
obvious that a living thing cannot follow him into the un- 
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known, and therefore every object which is placed in his 
grave, for his use in the other world, must also be dead. 
Hence we find that beautifully carved jade pendants have 
been broken, exquisite’ gold ornaments have been crumpled 
and clay vases and urns have been killed by punching a 
small hole into their sides. 

We try to picture the history of the most advanced people 
of ancient America, try to re-create its life from scattered 
sources, and it suffices for us to review their burial customs 
to realize that we are only at the beginning, that our know- 
ledge is sporadic, scattered, and that unless much more 
effort and much larger funds are thrown into this subject, 
we advance only very slowly. 


XXII. THE INDUSTRIES 


To ве civilized is quite a complicated affair. We must have 
food especially prepared and utensils in which to cook it. 
We must have clothing, footgear, adornments, means of 
exchange, and roads on which to transport our supplies. 
Hesitate for a moment and realize that our own civilization 
is chiefly occupied with 1ts worries as to how we can trans- 
port the things we consider necessary to make us believe 
we are civilized. 

The staple crop of the Maya was corn, or maize. Then 
there were black beans, and many herbs which served as 
flavoring, not to forget the cherished chili-pepper. The 
forests abounded in game, the large deer were called ké, 
and the small redskinned deer with big nervous, hairless 
ears were called yuc. Peccaries, or wild hogs that run in 
droves, were plentiful, and, as the conquerors described 
them, ‘they had the nipple of a breast in the middle of 
their backs.’ This nipple is a musk gland from which they 
can send out at will a stench that would make a skunk 
envious. 

Armadillos roam about, and only those who have tasted 
an armadillo stew know what an extraordinary delicacy it 
is, equal to the meat of the white and tender-meated iguana, 
the giant lizard, a direct descendant of the iguanadon. 

The agouti is a charming pet around the house, but he is 
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still better іп the pot. Tender young monkey, boiled with 
heart of palm, is a choice morsel. 

The wild turkey of Yucatan is king of all turkeys, for his 
plumage is as colorful as the peacock's, his cousin the 
curasaw, and myriads of other edible birds of more or less 
gaudy plumage, all most palatable: excepting the macaw 
and the parrot, for their feathers are more enjoyable than 
their flavor, and furthermore they are tough. 

Rivers and the sea abound with fish, and the forest is 
full of flavoring herbs which are pleasant to the taste. Salt, 
the ingredient that we do not know is one of our principal 
needs until we cannot get it, was produced in extensive 
salt pans along the coast of Yucatan, and up in the highlands 
are salt-water springs from which the Indians extracted 
their supplies. No sugar was known, but honey served in its 
stead. 

І have a right to be enthusiastic, because 1 have lived 
among the Maya, І have followed them on their hunting 
expeditions after deer, І have seen them join in big parties 
to hunt, and seen them bring home their kill last year just 
as they did at the time of the conquest and as described in 
the books of that period. 

How fascinating it was to see them arrange their traps, 
to see them bend the sapling over the trail of the deer, to 
see them adjust the ropes in a noose, at the same time calling 
to mind drawings of deer traps in the Codex Troano, one of 
the three surviving Maya books. 

How could I help but remember another drawing in the 
ancient book when I saw one of my men bundle up a deer 
and load it on his back! How could I help but rejoice when 
I saw an armadillo caught in'a fall trap! 

Why was it all my Indians went on the sick list around the 
beginning of November? At first I could not understand 
it, not until I learned that the za was going from the 
lakes to the sea to spawn, and that the roe of that fish was 
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one of their rare delicacies. How І laughed when І saw 
the river swarming with canoes manned by my “sick” men 
during those days! Т saw the back fin of the fish cutting 
the surface of the river, І saw men with spears lifted standing 
in the prows of dugouts, and 1 reálized that their skill was 
centuries old, carried down from father to son. So when they 
all again reported to work, І acted as the chiefs of ancient 
times would have done; I levied my tribute, and the eating 
was good. 

Then there is the trick of the vines. Downstream a fence 
is built across the river, with its poles standing close to- 
gether. Upstream men are: pounding a certain liana into 
pulp, and throwing the pulp into the river. The juice of 
the vines is anesthetic, a poison to the fish, but not to man. 
He who sits to watch by the fence across the river, as I 
have done, must wait for many hours, but then he will see 
first one fish, with its white belly turned skyward, floating 
down with the current and stop at the stockade, then 
another, then several, then many. Indians are ready to 
gather them. Young fish, too small for a meal, are thrown 
below the fence and after a little they revive. 

Sea turtle, river turtle, turtle eggs are delicacies, only 
served to the Maya and those strangers who are willing 
to go in among the Maya and live with them. 

These are some foodstuffs, but in order to prepare them 
one needs pots and pans. In the beginning these were the 
pots and pans for cooking, then these were slightly decor- 
ated, and at last developed the potter’s art, and the artist 
pottery-maker. 

Today the pottery is fairly crude, and effort is only ex- 
pended on water-jars, cooking-pots, and clay discs on which 
tortillas are baked. Some villages specialize in certain types, 
as we saw on the first Tulane University Expedition in 
Chiapas in 1925. The town of Tenango had its own type. 
The entire town was occupied with manufacturing this 
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type, and distributing it over the neighboring country. The 
town of Amatenango had another type, different in shape 
and decoration, but serving the same purpose. The two 
products met in бап“ Cristobal las Casas, the first city of 
the conquerors in Chiapas, and their preference for the one 
or the other created keen competition. Competition gener- 
ates effort. 

Pottery-making is the duty of the women. They select 
the suitable clay, soften it with water and mix it with ground 
shells or quartz sand, and then they build up the vessel. 
I have seen vessels built up both by the slab and by the 
coil method, but never have І seen a vessel turned on a 
wheel. The closest thing to a potter's wheel that I have 
seen among the Yucatan Maya is a square block of wood, 
on which the vessel is placed, and which the potter turns 
with her toes. It is called the cabal. 

Some of the products of the present-day Maya potter is 
astoundingly good, while the products of the ancient Maya 
potters rank among the finest things created in world-wide 
art. 

When one stands before such objects in a museum and 
absorbs their coloring and perfect shape, one cannot but 
marvel on reflection that the people who created these 
pieces were not only ignorant of the potter's wheel, but 
also of the principle of the wheel, and consequently could 
not have used it as a machine to aid them in the construction 
of their stupendous buildings. 

Often when walking among the ruins, one finds innumer- 
able fragments of clay figurines and at times one also finds 
an unbroken one. Usually each location has its own peculiar 
type of figurines, and after some study one is able to dis- 
tinguish them and to note which are local and which have 
been brought in by trade. 

In the Ulua Valley are found great quantities of figures 
of women, delicately modeled in a fine gray clay. Every 
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figure is different and modeled with such skill and art that 
one is inclined to believe that they are portraits. 

Then at other places we find figurines which evidently are 
formed in molds. More than a thousand years ago the Maya 
had mass production of small figurines made in clay molds. 

As you pick up these figurines, you notice to your astonish- 
ment that a great number of them are whistles. 

Somewhere in the back is a blow-hole and other holes 
for notes. Commonly there are only two or three tones, 
but several flutes, primitive of design and dug out of the 
deep river deposits of the Ulua Valley, from a strata so deep 
that the flute or ocarina may well be two thousand or more 
years old, have six notes and their, scale is transcribed by 
Mrs. Blom in the following way: ` 


So here, in the heart of the Americas, we find a musical 
instrument which has notes forming a chromatic scale, an 
instrument created out of clay, long before the European 
cultures touched those shores. 

Again there are the small clay seals. They have been found 
in irrigation ditches, on the sandy banks of the rivers washed 
up by the current, and in our excavations. They are there, 
but we do not know whether they were used as tribal or clan 
markings for labeling property or simply for decorative 
purposes. 

Some of these seals are made for a single imprint, and 
others are cylinders which when rolled over a surface give a 
band of figures, somewhat like the Babylonian roll seals. 
All of them are now a puzzle to us. 

We look at their excellent clay figurines and at their 
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exquisite polychrome pottery, and wonder where and how 
they got their colors; colors that adhere to the vessel, and 
have a warmth and richness which we have not been able 
to copy as yet. қ 

Also they used colors in the textiles. The Maya country 
is in the tropical rain belt, and its soil is composed of lime- 
stone rock through which water can easily percolate; there- 
fore few objects of perishable materials endure in Maya 
graves. Such things as carved wood and textiles have scarcely 
ever been found in recent excavations, because humidity 
has been seeping into the burial caves and vaults for many 
centuries. That is one of the reasons why our finding well- 
preserved cloth in 1928 was such an unheard-of thing. 

However, in the dry deserts of Peru and in caves of the 
southwestern part of the United States of North America, 
thanks to climatic conditions, archaeologists have frequently 
discovered mummies dressed in well-preserved garments 
along with wooden utensils and even all the parts of looms 
for weaving. Thus it is that we know the Peruvians to have 
been expert weavers and that their textiles were superior 
to those of any other part of the world and even excelling 
our own technique, for it has been impossible to copy some 
of their intricate designs on our modern machine looms. 

The Maya also were great weavers. We know this, not 
from the specimens found, but from the descriptions of the 
conquerors and from the figures portrayed on the monuments. 
They not only wove colored cotton thread in complicated 
designs, but also a type of cloth into which gaudy plumes of 
tropical birds were interlaced. 

Traveling through remote valleys of Guatemala one comes 
to small Indian towns, and riding past the market place one 
is impressed by the Indian women seated behind their wares, 
all dressed in attractive costumes, woven by their own 
hands; and wandering through the village streets one will 
invariably come across a woman weaving. Her loom has its 
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upper end tied to a house-post or a tree and the other end 
is strapped to her waist. Before your eyes a beautiful piece 
of cotton cloth is woven, gay in color, and delicately worked, 
as fine as any piece of cloth woven by other Maya women 
a thousand years ago. 

Weaving was the woman's industry and the wife would 
weave and embroider the clothes for her husband and 
children, and, if the family was wealthy, it would have 
slaves to help weave the lengths of cloth which were to be 
paid to the chief as tribute. 

The dictionary of Motul tells us that ¿x mol was “а girl 
who summoned the others when many were weaving, and 
went among them gathering from each of them cacao beans 
so that they all could drink. This casual translation of a 
word shows to our imagination many women each busy 
with her loom, creating beautiful cloth with intricate de- 
signs, gossiping and longing for a drink of foaming cacao. 

Vanity 1s an integral part of civilization. In bygone days 
it was the men who wore the earrings and the feathers, just 
as in nature, Where the male is always the most colorful. 

In the days of the Maya, lapidaries and jewelers were 
needed to satisfy the demand of vain rulers and high priests, 
as well as to satisfy the thirst of the gods for exquisite 
adornments. 

Today we find their products in the sacred wells and in 
graves. Jade, the green stone, was the most precious of 
Maya valuables, and by the Maya it was as treasured as 
gold was by the conquerors. It was precious, it was rare, 
and to own jade meant that one was rich. Many аге the 
Maya jade objects which we have, and as we all have 
heard that jade is found only in Burma, and that all precious 
jade is owned by the Chinese, there have been launched 
fascinating theories to prove that the American Indians, 
and especially the Aztec and the Maya, are brothers of 
the Chinese, because jade was found in America. It is 
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most disappointing for those who jump to conclusions to 
learn that there really exists an American jade, a green stone, 
which by its petrographic composition is jade, though not 
so translucent and of so delicate a color as the Chinese jade. 
We all agree that when a man has spent his life in the study 
of a certain subject, his judgment should be accepted, and 
therefore, when such a man as Dr. Henry S. Washington, 
leading in his type of research, tells us that there is such a 
thing as American jade, typical and indigenous, those of 
us who are simple amateurs and dreamers on the subject 
must accept the judgment of the specialist. 

Let us discard the Chinese theory and look at the Maya 
jades, at the same time bearing in mind that jade is a very 
hard stone on which metal tools make no impression. Hold 
in your hand a Maya jade bead, a pendant in the shape 
of a human face, or a long bead representing a bound captive, 
and notice the mastery with which it is carved and per- 
forated. The lapidary went to work with his stone tools, 
and did his work with infinite patience and with no regard 
for time. From his hands we have pendants and beads with 
fine perforations lengthwise through them. It is amazing 
that these holes were drilled with a hollow bone, quarts of 
sand, and patience. 

Seashells, which also served as money, were carved and 
drilled, and out of the hard zapote wood they made handles 
for flint knives and grotesque masks, and covered these with 
a fine mosaic of colored stones. 

Metals were not found in the Maya area, and the copper 
tools, idols, and bells made of copper or gold, and fabricated 
in distant countries as those of the Aztec of Mexico and the 
Chiriqui in Panama, were brought to the Maya by traders. 

It does not take a great effort to imagine ourselves stroll- 
ing through an old Maya town, watching through open 
doorways the people at work. Here are potters shaping their 
vessels or tending the fires with which they fired them. 
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There women are weaving beautiful cloth, and in another 
place a man cuts sandals of deerskin and his finished wares 
hang outside his door for exhibition. Jewelers are bent over 
their stones, wood-carvers are Whittling away on idols or 
knife-handles, and the knives are of the shiny and sharp 
volcanic glass called obsidian. 

All the thousand and one objects which are component 
parts of an organized people were being made in Maya 
towns, more than a thousand years ago, just as they are 
made in опг great cities of today. 


XXIV. AMUSEMENTS 


Тне Maya, like every other civilized people, sought relief 
from the daily struggle with life in games, gambling, dancing, 
and religion. They were great gamblers, and superstitious 
as are most. There probably has never existed anywhere a 
people more rigidly ruled by good and bad omens, favorable 
and unfavorable days, benevolent and evil gods. As we 
delve into their history and read their records, we cannot 
escape the feeling that the Maya must have feared even to 
move before he had appealed to his gods and received the 
advice of his priests. Soothsayers and medicine men had 
such a deep-seated grip on his mind that, as he consulted 
them in the more serious things of life, he also looked to 
them for guidance in his games. 

The Maya had many ways of playing and we know that 
he had a game similar to our dice, which was played with 
beans, and we find a design on temple floors and walls that 
reminds us of our children's game of hop-scotch. The 
greatest game of all, the ancient game played by gods of 
heaven and the underworld as well as by national heroes, 
was the ball game, or as it was called pokyah or pok-ta-pok. 

From the Spanish conquerors we have descriptions of the 
game, but unfortunately they are very vague, as they looked 
upon the play with much interest but with less understand- 
ing than an English soccer football player would watch an 
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American game of baseball, and therefore they do not give 
us any of the rules or the method of the game. So from these 
sources, such as tales of soldiers and priests who saw the 
game during the tumultuous days of war and conquest, І 
shall attempt to reconstruct this, the most important game 
and gamble of the old Maya. 

It was a game which probably originated among the most 
ancient Maya because we hear in the Popol Vuh that it 
was played by the ancestor against the gods of the under- 
world. Then it spread, passing from one people to another, 
grew and was elaborated upon, until it culminated in the 
game played in the super-ball-court at Chichén Itza, the 
great city of the Maya in northern “Yucatan. 

Throughout the ancient hieroglyphic manuscripts and in 
practically all the documents written at the time of the 
conquest, we find pictures of the ball-court or descriptions 
of the game, and it is always connected with ceremonies and 
with certain gods. Therefore the game must have been of 
the greatest importance, both to the daily life of the people 
and in the worship of the gods. 

As we have our football fields and our baseball diamonds, 
with their great galleries for the enthusiasts and gamblers, 
so had the Maya theirs. While our games mean thrills 
and excitement to us, to the Maya the ball game was not 
only exciting, but it also had a religious aspect. 

At Chichén Itzá stands a remarkably well-preserved ball- 
court. Two huge walls stretch parallel to each other on 
either side of the court. The ends of the court are extended, 
so that the ground plan of the entire field resembles a capi- 
tal I. At the north and south end of this I lie temples to 
the gods. 

At the center point of the two parallel walls, high up 
toward their edge, are inserted stone rings, one on either 
side, and these usually are ornamented with elaborate carv- 
ings. 
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It must have been a strange game, looking just as strange 
as American football looks to the uninitiated. My first im- 
pression of American, football was quite confused. 1 saw 
two lines of men, on all fours, clad in armor, and tense for 
the signal of attack. The signal came, the two lines merged 
into a pile of bodies twisting around bodies. Thus they re- 
mained for some time; then a whistle blew. They dis- 
entangled. Two or three lay stretched out panting, and the 
object of the struggle lay motionless in the same place as 
before. The crowds yelled with excitement, and I, poor 
man, wondered what all the excitement was about. 

Imagine yourself a spectator at a Maya game of pok- 
ta-pok. You are seated on one of the walls of the court, and 
there below you are the players. They are playing with a 
strange ball, a ball of rubber, a material totally unknown 
to the people of the Old World, but which now has de- 
veloped into one of our great necessities. 

“Without comparison these balls jump more than those 
filled with air because, by simply dropping them from your 
hand to the ground, they jump much higher in the air and 
give a jump and another; one more and another and as 
many more, the jumps becoming smaller every time.’ This, 
to my knowledge, is the first description given by any 
European of a rubber ball. 

It appears that the soldiers and friars who settled in 
Mexico became quite addicted to the game, because it is 
from them that we have the best descriptions. At the same 
time it is strange that archaeological remains do not show 
us a single ball-court from the valley of Mexico, but on the 
other hand we find a considerable number of stone rings 
from ball-courts in that area. As a matter of fact, we find 
well-preserved ball-courts only in the Maya area. Until a 
few years ago, we knew only of the ball-courts at Chichén 
Itzá and Uxmal, and as our research was then only in its 
sub-infancy, we drew the conclusion that the presence of 
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ball-courts was an indication that Mexicans had impressed 
their civilization on the northern Maya. 

Before us lay the splendid ball-courts of northern Yucatan, 
with their impressive vertical walls and with their stone 
rings. We had not found such courts in the valley of Mexico, 
but we had found many stone rings from ball-courts. Ergo, 
it was concluded that the ball game must have been brought 
by the Toltec or Aztec to the Maya. 

Recent research disclosed that the ball game was much 
older than the Aztec, and really a game known to the early 
Mayas. Let us attempt to reconstruct its rules. 

In order to do this, we must draw from many sources. 
Some of them come from the Maya area, but more of them 
come from men who observed the game played among the 
Aztec. The main principles of the game must have been 
alike, because the outline of the ball-court was alike in the 
two areas. 

We gather our information from Father Duran, Bishop 
Sahagun, Molina, and Oviedo, as well as from those strange 
and colorful hieroglyphic manuscripts which have survived 
to our day. 

*... They built their ball-courts enclosed by fine walls, 
and well ornamented, with the whole floor inside very smooth 
and covered with mortar, and with many paintings of 
effigies of idols and devils to whom the game was dedicated 
and whom the players considered as protectors of their 
ваше. 

“The ballcourts were one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty, and also two hundred feet long.... In the center of 
those enclosures were placed two stones in the wall, one 
opposite the other; and these two stones had a hole in their 
center, which hole was encircled by an idol representing the 
god of the game.... 

*...It was a game of much recreation to them and of 
enjoyment especially to those who took it as a pastime and 
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entertainment, among which were some who played it with 
such dexterity and skill that they during one hour succeeded 
in not stopping the flight. of the ball from one end to the 
other, without missing a single hit with their buttocks, not 
being allowed to reach it with their hands, nor feet, nor 
with the calves of their legs, nor with their arms. They 
were so clever, both those of one side and the other, in not 
allowing the ball to stop that it was marvelous — for if 
to see those of our country of Spain play ball with their 
hands gives us such pleasure and surprise, and then see 
with what skill and dexterity some of them play, then how 
much more must we praise those who, with such skill, 
dexterity, and elegance, play it with their buttocks and with 
their knees, counting it a foul to touch the ball with their 
hands or any other part of their body, except the said two 
parts, the buttocks and the knees. And because of their 
practice there were such accomplished and excellent players 
that they not only were held in high esteem, but that the 
rulers made them gifts and lodged them in their houses and 
courts, and they were honored with special insignia.’ 

From the many different sources we gather that the game 
was played by two sides, and that it was a foul to hit the ball 
with the feet or hands. We read that some of the gods were 
experts in driving the ball with their buttocks. This is cor- 
roborated by the fact that the players wore leather gloves to 
protect their hands and a leather girdle to protect their loins. 
Some sources tell us that they also wore staunch helmets. 

Apparently the two parties fought to force the ball through 
the opponents’ stone ring, placed on the side of the ball- 
court wall. Considering the fact that the ball was made 
of solid natural rubber, probably not too well shaped, and 
furthermore only to be hit with head, shoulders, arms, and 
buttocks, one can understand that it was considered a 
stupendous feat to pass the ball through the stone ring. 
In fact it was miraculous. 
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Usually the game was played on points, and betting was 
free and wild. 

‘A great multitude of nobles and gentlemen took part, 
and they played with such content and joy, changing now 
some and later others, from time to time, so that they all 
might enjoy the game, and so content that the sun would 
go down before they knew of it. Some of them were carried 
dead out of the place, and the reason for this was that they 
ran, tired and out of breath, after the ball from one end to 
the other. They would see the ball come in the air and in 
order to reach it first, before the others, it would rebound, on 
the pit of their stomach or in the hollow, so that they fell 
to the ground out of breath, and some of them died instantly, 
because of their ambition to reach the ball before anyone 
else. Some were so outstanding in playing this game and 
made so many elegant passes in it that it was worth seeing,’ 
says our old informant Duran, ‘and I will specially relate 
one pass, which I saw done by an Indian who had practiced 
1t, and it was, that he used a curious thrust or hit, when 
seeing the ball in the air, at the time it was coming to the 
ground. He was so quick in that movement with his knees 
or his seat that he returned the ball with an extraordinary 
velocity. 

“With some of these thrusts they suffered great damage 
on their knees and on their thighs, with the result that 
those who often used them for smartness got their haunches 
so mangled that they had those places cut with a small 
knife and extracted blood which the blow of the ball had 
gathered.’ 

The ball was of solid rubber, up to one foot in diameter, 
and one can well imagine what a fierce blow it must have 
given, and therefore it is no wonder that it made a nasty 
bruise when it did hit. 

All the Spaniards who watched the game are distressingly 
vague in their descriptions of its rules, and we can solely 
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gather that the game was absorbing, most exciting, and 
very national; and furthermore that it had a deeply religious 
significance. Towns prided themselves upon having good 
ball-courts, to the extent that they cherished having the 
ground plan of the court incorporated as a part of the 
hieroglyph of their city name. 

Two factors were combined with the game, one religious, 
the other related to gambling. 

‘Each ball-court was a temple, because they placed two 
images in it; one was the god of the game and the other the 
god of the ball. On the top of the lower walls, at midnight, 
on a day of good omen, and with certain ceremonies and 
witchcraft, and in the middle of the floor on the court, they 
made ceremonies while singing.’ 

From the Reverend Father Duran’s descriptions we not 
only learn that he was an addict of the game, but also that 
the rulers and the nobles were in the most unholy habit of 
playing the game between themselves, betting jewelry, 
slaves, rich stones, delicately woven cloaks, adornments of 
war, and young women. 

‘Some of the games of the nobles were played for stakes, 
and others were played in order to decide disputes.’ 

And it was not only the nobles who played for stakes. 

‘What low-class people gambled was jewelry of small 
value and worth, and as he who has little wealth on hand 
usually loses it, they went to gamble their houses, fields, 
maize storages, maguey plants, and would even sell their 
children in order to gamble, and they would even gamble 
themselves away to become slaves, to be sacrificed if they 
did not redeem themselves in time.... 

‘Their way of gambling was that when they had finished 
losing the valuables which they carried with them, such as 
cloaks, beads, and feathers, then they would gamble on their 
word, saying that they had certain valuables in their home. 
If they retrieved their loss by this it was good, but if they 
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did not, then he who won the bet would go to the house of 
the loser and then he was given the jewelry or the other 
valuables which had been gambled on the loser’s word, and 
if he did not find these valuables nor anything with which 
to make pay, then the loser was thrown in jail, and if his 
wife and his children could not redeem him, he would come 
out as the slave of his creditor. 

‘It was the law of the country that he could be sold for 
the amount he owed and not more, because nothing more 
should be paid for the reason why he was condemned and 
he who paid more [than this gambling debt] lost it... and 
this is the way it was with all the games.’ 

In this great and important game there were both amateurs 
and professionals. The gods, before all, practiced the game, 
and after them the earthly lords and rulers considered the 
game their privilege. But rulers followed rulers and with 
succession grew civilization, so the professional ball-players 
forged into the local spotlight. 

‘Having recounted the ways of the nobles when playing 
this game of ball for their recreation and enjoyment, then 
we will now deal with those who play it for gain and as a 
vice, setting all their happiness and effort — not to lose, 
but to win, as gamblers who have no other business; men 
who did not live from other sources nor had any other 
occupation than gambling. Men whose children and wives 
always live on borrowed bread and on begging from their 
neighbors, molesting everybody, as even among our Spanish 
people may happen. That they today send here for 
bread, and tomorrow for vinegar, and another day for oil, 
etc. 

“In this way these usually poor and adventurous people 
lived without sowing nor harvesting, nor knowing anything 
other than gambling, and of these gamblers some would 
find themselves prosperous without enlightenment, and 
thus moved and persuaded by desire and greed to win, they 
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would make a thousand ceremonies and superstitious deeds 
and invented prognostications and idolatries....’ 

The ball game was*on. The players were flashing here 
and there, the ball was bouncing from buttocks to wall — 
would it hit the ring? Was there a chance in a thousand 
that one of the players would hit the ball against the wall 
at such a place that it would score by going through the 
ring? Such miracles did not happen? Who had ever heard 
of such luck? 

The game became more animated; it was evident that 
the lords had persuaded the best of players to enter this 
particular game. 

The players were tense, with an aggressive energy to force 
their game to a victorious finish. The two opposing parties 
were concentrating on winning. 

Gloves protected their hands, deerskin girdles guarded 
their hips, and masks shielded their faces. They were dressed 
with all the necessary armor, just as our football players of 
today. Their game was one grand scrimmage, but the object 
was not to hold the ball, but to keep it on the move. 

Imagine the players, galloping after the rubber ball on 
their hands and feet, like a tribe of charging baboons. 
Hither and thither they go, flinging their buttocks in the 
air in order to hit the rubber ball. One player is knocked 
out, and the medicine man rushes up to bleed him. Another 
player was too enthusiastic, the ball hit him in a vulnerable 
place, and his carcass is carried away. The crowds are 
excited, they are yelling, and the more excited they get the 
higher they bet. Then... 

The incredible, the impossible, will happen. One player 
receives the rubber ball on his butt, he twists, and strikes... 
the ball makes a graceful curve, then it hits the wall of the 
court, and banks off — passing through the stone ring. 

'The feat is so rare that the spectators roar in excitement, 
which in its enthusiasm borders on insanity. 
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Then they suddenly hesitate, and make a break for the 
gates, because it is ап age-old custom that he who thrusts 
the ball through the ring has the right to all the cloaks 
and all the jewelry of the spectators, and his friends im- 
mediately begin to gather his loot. 

The winner would be courted by the nobles and given 
rich presents; he was a person subject to just as much ad- 
miration and hero-worship as our Babe Ruth of ball-playing 
fame. 

The ball game of the Maya spread to the countries of 
the Toltec and Aztec. The pre-Europe Americans were 
ball-players and gamblers. As it was — so it is. 


XXV. THE RULERS 


We Have learned about the people, and will now speak of 
the rulers. The ultimate power was the priesthood, because 
it ruled the rulers and the people, by throwing the fear of 
the gods into them. It was the earthly representative of the 
gods. 

Each Maya nation, and there were many, had its own 
Halach Uinic, royal man, and his oldest son succeeded him. 
The people were divided into city-states, very much as the 
Greeks, and between these small states there was constant 
friction. 

The ruler's family held the governing posts. Some held 
office as governors in the subject districts, and others were 
priests of one or the other of the major deities. Jointly they 
represented the supreme power, and took advantage of it. 
The district rulers reported to the Halach Uinic. 

"The people built the houses of the ruler, and apart from 
these houses they planted their fields, and worked for them, 
and gathered in great amounts what he and his household 
needed, and when it was time for hunting game or to fish 
or time to bring salt they gave a part to the ruler, because 
this was always done by the community.’ Today we should 
probably call it income tax. 

“The rulers appointed the governors and confirmed their 
sons into office,” thus creating a hereditary class of governors 
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or nobles. “Апа they were recommended to treat the people 
well, and that there should be peace among them and also 
work in order to maintain themselves and their rulers. 

“These men were called Bacab, and they lorded over the 
outlying districts and reported to the Halach Uinic. Mostly, 
though they lived near the ruler, and as their lieutenant they 
had the 4%4-kulel or under-chief, who carried a thick stick 
called caluac as sign of his authority, and who kept count of 
the towns and with those who governed them, who sent 
advice to the towns about what was needed in the house of 
the lords, such as birds, maize, honey, salt, fish, game, cloth- 
ing, and other things, and the caluac always attended the 
house of his chief, and advised himself of what was necessary, 
and then immediately gathered it, because his house was 
just as a business office of his lord. 

‘It was also their custom to search out the poor, the 
cripples, and the blind, and to give them what they needed.” 

The rulers or their representatives acted as judges, and 
when judgment was given, it was a just verdict, and there 
was no appeal. This was a most astounding fact to the 
Spaniards, who at home were so harassed by lawyers, and 
who knew how deeply in confusion and debt lawyers could 
bring a person that they went to the extent to plead to the 
King that no lawyers should be sent to New Spain. 

Oviedo tells us that they had ‘their inspectors or judges 
in a house close to and at a short distance from the main 
square, just as a town hall, wherein was determined all their 
lawsuits in a few words, without raise or appeal, but simply 
from hand to mouth, without the passing of a day and that 
an hour had run away, and without a written word; the case 
was not straightened nor twisted in favor of any of the 
participants, and there was given to each what he deserved.’ 
It is only natural that the Spaniards should marvel at such 
sound simplicity. 

The rulers lived in the best houses, built of stone and 
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mortar, often with fagades decorated with paintings, and 
sometimes, in the larger cities, in buildings elaborated with 
the essence of the artistic skill of their time. They dictated 
peace and war and gathered tribute, which is a synonym 
for taxes, and they had the right to have concubines and to 
command the people and the slaves. They were the accepted 
rulers, those who held the reins of government and who 
steered and guided the actions of the community, they 
created the order which is necessary for the development of 
civilization. It is immaterial whether you call it empire, 
kingdom, republic, or communism — no animal can live 
unless it has a head. 

The sacred serpent, the plumed serpent, Kukulcán, the 
principal deity of the Maya, was depicted as a serpent, with 
an elaborate head, and inside its open jaws was the face of 
aman. The priests can be likened to this human face, the 
rulers to the serpent’s head, and the Wacon, the chiefs of 
war, to the fangs. 

The Maya knew little about naval warfare, but their 
land armies were well organized, as the Spaniards learned 
to appreciate. The two Nacon, war chiefs, were persons of 
great importance. One of them was selected for life, always 
a hardened old fighter of noble lineage, wise and a diplomat, 
and the other, elected to his post for a limited period only, 
was young, enthusiastic, and fierce. Together they com- 
manded the fighting forces, the one by his sagacity, the 
other by his youthful energy. 

The standing army was called Holcan, and in the month 
of Pash it gathered for a feast. ‘The chiefs and priests of 
the small town adjoined in the larger ones, and when they 
thus had come together they held vigil for five nights in 
the temple of Cit-Chac-Coh, in prayers, offerings, and 
burning incense.... Before the five days were over they all 
went to the house of the captain of their warriors, called 
Масоп... апа they brought him, with great pomp, burning 
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incense to him as to an idol, to the temple, in which they 
seated him, and again they burned incense. Thus they re- 
mained during the five days, and they did eat and drink 
from the gifts which were offered to the temple, and they 
performed a dance similar to a lancers dance, calling it 
holkan-okot, which means a dance of warriors. After those 
five days, they held the feast with much solemnity, because 
it was dedicated to war and victory over their enemies. 
First they made the ceremonies and sacrifices to the fire.... 
Thereafter they threw out the devil, with much solemnity, 
as was their custom, and this done there was much praying, 
giving offerings and burning incense, and while the populace 
was doing this the lords and those‘ who had finished their 
offerings, carried the Nacon on their shoulders around the 
temple while they smoked him with incense. When they 
returned with him, the Chacs sacrificed a dog, and taking its 
heart out they sent it to the devil between two plates [which 
is Landa’s way of describing that they placed the dog’s 
heart between two earthenware plates, and offered it to 
their god] and the Chacs broke up each of two large jugs 
filled with drinks, and with this the feast ended. 

“Then those who had made the offerings partook of a 
meal and thereafter carried the Nacon to his house with 
great solemnity.’ 

When the chiefs were seated on their thrones or in their 
litters, great sunshades were held over their heads, not only 
to give shade, but as a sign of rank. These shades were 
like canopies, one over the other and often made of multi- 
colored feathers. From Ximenez we learn that the oldest 
son of the ruler, who would become ruler after his father, 
had three tiers to his canopy. 

A mark of civilization is an elaborate and intricate govern- 
ment machine, and also on this point the Maya can rightly 
claim to be called civilized. Government positions were 
numerous. 
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Тһе 4h4kulel was a district official, whose duty it was to 
see that the orders of the Halach 0 ліс and the Bacab were 
executed, and who was to render periodical reports to his 
superiors. If the table of the chief was not laden with fresh 
game and vegetables and if cotton mantles were not supplied 
in abundance, it was he who would be blamed. His principal 
concern was to please his lords and to take care of the sub- 
jects. 

A hospital was maintained in each village and town and 
the doctors and medicine man would attend to the ailing. 

The Holpop was also an important functionary, who was 
elected by the township, but with the approval of the chief. 
His duties were to give instruction in the sacred songs and 
dances, and he it was who took care of the hollow log or 
tun-kul, the wooden drum, which was one of the most 
important musical instruments of the Maya. He would 
sing long dramatic and historical chants, recounting ancient 
fables and heroic deeds of the nation, much as in the Odyssey 
and the /liad of the Greeks, and under his care was the 
Popolna, the house where the community assembled to 
discuss public matters or to practice the sacred dances 
(Motul). 

At the time of the conquest, Yucatan was divided into a 
multitude of petty states, each one governed by a member 
of one of a ruling family. Spanish historians state that there 
were nineteen such divisions, and we have already heard 
of the rulers of several of these. 

The two most powerful ruling families were the Cocom, 
with their capital in Sotuta, and the Tutul Xiu, at Mani. 
We have read about the chief of Cozumel, old Naum Pat, 
who was so hospitable to the conquerors, as well as of other 
rulers who were less willing to submit to the foreign yoke. 

The province of Ceh Pech was ruled by the Pech family, 
and they had arranged for many members of their families 
to receive government positions. 
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Naum Pech, Halach Uinic, or ruler, of the province of 
Ceh Pech, lived in his capital called Motul, and had ap- 
pointed Ixkil Itzam Pech to govern the town of Conkal; 
Ah Kom Pech lorded over Tixkumcheil, Nakik Pech over 
Maxtunil, and Macan Pech was the Mayor of the town of 
Yaxkukul. All the most important posts in the principal 
towns were filled by good and loyal Pechs, and therefore a 
stable rule was assured. 

Among the high mountains of Guatemala lived several 
Maya-speaking nations, and one of the most powerful among 
them was the Quiché. The King of Spain issued an order 
that all rulers and their families were exempt from paying 
tribute, that is, taxes, and should be given a rank of nobility. 
Immediately the ruling families hurried to prove their 
lineage to the government officials, and had their historians 
compile genealogies. A few of these family histories have 
survived to our times, and the most outstanding of these is 
the Popol Vuh or record of the Quiché rulers from the time 
of the creation to the day they were laid under the Spanish 
yoke. This precious book unfolds before our eyes a tale 
which justly has been compared to that of the Christian 
Bible, for it tells us about the creation of the world according 
to Maya tradition. It tells us of the creation of man, not 
a man complete and whole, ready to sin as in the Bible story, 
but how the gods made many attempts more or less success- 
ful, until at last man stepped into the newborn world. We 
hear about gods and heroes, supermen and women, who 
were human and sinful, and toward the end of this amazing 
book, too little known in general, we reach the history of 
the rulers of the Quiché nation. In the very last pages the 
living members are brought forth, so that the Spanish 
Government may know that they are those who should be 
given nobility and should be exempted from tribute. This 
summary shows us how the ruling families were organized 
in the Maya countries at the time of the conquest. 
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When we read of the royal house of the Cavek we learn 
that ‘Oxib-Quieh and Beleheb Tzi were the twelfth genera- 
tion of rulers. They it was who reigned when Donadiuh 
[Pedro Alvarado the ‘cruel, captain of Cortes] arrived, and 
they were hanged by the Spanish.’ 

A little farther on we read: ‘Here are the great houses, 
each pertaining to the retinue of the 4%4pop and the 4hkpop- 
Camha; these are the names of the nine great houses, with 
the different titles of the princes of each great house or 
family. 

*Ahau-Ahpop, King of Kings, chief of a great house, and 
Cuha, ‘the guarded house,’ is the name of his palace. 

*Ahau-Ahpop-Camha, Prince, Minister of State of the 
house, and Tziguina-Ha, ‘the nest of the birds,’ was the 
name of his palace. 

* Nim-Chocoh-Cavek, the great elected by Cavek, chief of 
a great house. 

*Ahau-Ah-Tohil, first of the priests of Tohil, chief of a 
great house. | 

*Ahau-Ah-Cucumatz, first of the priests of Сиси-Ма%, 
chief of a great house. 

* Popol-Uinak-Chitui, Councilor, etc., chief of a great house. 

* Lolmet-Quehnay, Minister of Tribute [apparently a 
secretary of finance], chief of a great house. 

* Popol-Uinak-Pa-Ham-Tzalatz- Xcuxeba, Councilor at the 
ball game [may be called a government umpire at ball 
games?] etc., chief of a great house. 

* Tapen-Y aqui, chief of a great house. 

“These are the nine families of the Cavek; innumerable 
were the vassals who obeyed these nine great houses.” 

These were the houses that ruled, and as it was customary 
among the mountain Maya so it may well have been among 
those who lived in the lowlands. 

Years ago, I climbed the side of a steep terrace leading to 
one of the many ancient buildings at Tikal, largest of ruined 
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Maya cities. The day's work was over. For hour upon 
hour 1 had wandered either through the underbrush or the 
great open forest with its trees stretching sixty to seventy 
feet up toward the sky. Right and left of me 1 had seen 
temples and palaces, and 1 had lingered before monoliths 
carved with pictures of warriors and priests. I had strained 
my eyes and my mind in an attempt to read many columns 
of hieroglyphs, more or less erased by the elements and time, 
and Ї was happy and tired, because it had been a most 
exciting day. 

My native assistants had prepared my evening meal, and 
with a cup of coffee at my side, І sat down in the doorway 
of one of the temples. This particular building formed the 
side of a quadrangle, and was similar to many other quad- 
rangles through which 1 had wandered during the day. І 
was encamped in one of the back rooms. Its walls were 
covered with stucco, smooth and shining white as if it had 
been finished yesterday. My hammock was slung from two 
wooden beams of the zapote wood, as hard as steel, equal to 
enduring the passage of uncountable centuries. 

As the short tropical dusk began to fall, I looked out 
through the doorway of my back room. Just outside was a 
narrow ledge and below my feet was a deep ravine, one 
hundred feet deep, and filled with a most rank and luxurious 
tropical vegetation. Across from me rose the opposite side 
of the ravine, and on a terrace lay one of the five Great 
Temples of Tikal, towering up against the sky to the height 
of two hundred feet. It was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. 

Sipping my coffee, I was again reading the Popol-Vuh, 
and as night approached I read the very last pages. I read 
about the 4h2au-Ahpop, the King of Kings, and his great 
house called Cuka, ‘the guarded house,’ and of 4hau-Ahpop- 
Camha who lived in the Tziguina-Ha, the house called 
‘the nest of birds,’ and then suddenly all the many quad- 
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rangles and groups of buildings through which І had wan- 
dered during the day seemed to explain themselves. 

One of them must have been the palace of the chief, 
another the house of the prime minister. Over there, close 
to the temples, must have lived the family of priests of that 
particular temple, and at another place other families of 
priests, or the tax collectors, or the government inspector 
of the ball game. The immense and mysterious ruined 
houses and temples, the squares and the paved causeways 
suddenly seemed to become populated — to change from 
being something so fantastic that they might have been 
imaginations, into a living thing, a city where people once 
lived and died, loved and hated. 

I must have been dreaming into the past, because I was 
awakened by a group of spider monkeys, jabbering in the 
light of dawn and excitedly discussing the pale and sparse- 
haired brother whom they had just discovered sleeping in 
a hammock. 


XXVI. PRIESTS AND CEREMONIES 


s 
Tue Ah-Kin-May, the high priest of the Maya, was such a 
great man that he never was allowed to walk but always 
traveled in a litter and only showed himself before the masses 
on the most sacred and important occasions. All other 
priests paid tribute to him. 

He gave advice to the rulers and answered questions, that 
is to say, acted as an oracle, and it was he who installed in 
office the priests of the other towns. From time to time he 
examined them to learn if they were proficient in their 
religious services, and as it was the 44-Kin-May who wrote 
in sacred books, who taught the children of nobles as well 
as the priests, who gave advice to the rulers and expressed 
the wishes of the gods to the people, it was he who was the 
actual ruler. 

Around the high priest were grouped other priests who 
functioned in temples of the different gods. ‘Their office 
was to study and teach their sciences, to explain the wants 
and the remedies for these, to preach and predict the feasts, 
to make sacrifices, and to administer the sacraments,' says 
Landa. 

The priests dressed with as much pomp and richness as 
the rulers, and some of them covered their faces with masks 
representing the gods to whose priesthood they belonged; 
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only those conducting the blood sacrifices clad themselves 
in black garments clotted with blood. 

At the beginning of every year a great feast was held in 
honor of the god who presided over the year. There were four 
such gods, called the year-bearers, who were associated with 
the cardinal points, and each of them had his cardinal color. 

They worshiped these four and called them the Bacads. 
‘Of these they said that they were four brothers who were 
placed at the four corners of the earth when it was created 
to hold up the sky so that it would not fall.’ 

In the year which commenced with the day named Kan 
and consequently had this day as its year-bearer, they 
worshiped the Baca? called Hobnil. He was a gentleman 
who lived in the south, and yellow was his favorite color. 
Each year a different ceremony was observed according to 
the god who was to be placated. 

Canzienal was the lord of the east, his year-bearer day was 
the day Muluc, his color was red, and he also was benevolent. 
It was during the celebrations in his honor that the warriors 
would dance their holcan-okot, the dance of the regular 
troops. 

In the third year, the year-bearer would be Iw, and the 
ruling god would be Zaczini, whose color was white and who 
was an evil being. 

The god of the west was the most evil of all, he stood for 
death and destruction. His name was Hozanek and his color 
was black. As he was a very malicious god, the ceremonies 
conducted in his honor were very elaborate. Landa describes 
all four ceremonies, and as those to Hozanek come at the 
last, he omits several of the details which he mentions when 
speaking of the other three. Therefore, I will give a complete 
description compiled from Landa’s material. 

It was customary to place two heaps of stones at the 
entrances to the towns toward north and south, east and 
west, as an altar for the celebration held during the last five 
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days of the year. These five days were considered very 
unlucky, and the Maya finished the year by holding a 
general house-cleaning during the Uayeb, or unlucky days. 
Soiled and worn straw mats, used pottery, and other house- 
hold goods which had been damaged during the year were 
taken to the village dump and left there. 

The ceremony in honor of Hozanek commenced with the 
making of a hollow clay idol which was named E£k-Uayeb. 
This they placed on the heap of stones located in the direction 
associated with him. Then they selected one of the principal 
men of the town and in his house they placed the statue of 
a ‘devil,’ as Landa calls it, and named it Uaemitun-Ahau, in 
the Cauac year which was the year of Hozanek, the evil god 
of the west. 

A great multitude assembled around this statue and the 
rulers and priests joined in the ceremonies. From the house 
of the principal where the idol was placed, they cleaned the 
road to the west entrance of the town, and with dances and 
burning of much incense they gave offerings to the god, and 
beheading a fowl, they sacrificed its blood on the altar. 
During this part of the ceremony they would drink great 
quantities of sacah, one of their several intoxicants. 

Then they placed the image in a tree called yaxek and 
next to it a skull and the corpse of a man, on the top of which 
they set a carnivorous bird called kuch as a sign of death, as 
they held this year for very unlucky. Now returning to the 
center of the town, with much rejoicing and dancing, they 
again mounted the idols in the house of the principal who 
had been chosen to preside over the ceremonies. They placed 
them facing each other and gave offerings of food, such as 
meat and fish and plenty of drinks, and afterward these 
offerings were distributed among visiting strangers. 

A great dance was performed, the dance called xibalba- 
okot, which was the dance of the gods in the underworld. 
Many of the devout pierced their ears or other parts of their 
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bodies, gathering the blood drops on pieces of cotton and 
smearing the idols with their blood. 

We are prone to consider such blood offerings and also 
human sacrifices as extremely cruel and brutal, failing to 
realize that the Maya thought that human life was the most 
precious gift from the gods. Therefore, they reasoned that 
no offering could be more cherished by the gods than the 
sacrifice of one's own blood or of human life. 

They believed that the year over which the year-bearer 
Cauac ruled was especially unlucky, and they feared that 
the sun would dry up the cornfields, that birds and ants 
would eat up the crops, storms would break the trees, and 
disease would play havoc among the people. Therefore, 
special efforts had to be shown in order to appease the gods 
and they made figures of four gods called Chichacchob, 
Ekbalanchac, Ahcanuaolcab, and Ahbulucbalan. These they 
placed in their temples and burned great quantities of incense 
before them. They also made an offering of two balls of a 
milky or resinous substance tapped from a tree which they 
called kik and which is rubber, as well as offerings of iguanas, 
bread, a helmet, a bunch of flowers, and one of their most 
precious stones. 

Furthermore, they celebrated this feast by building a 
huge arch in the temple yard, and around this arch they 
stacked fine wood both on the sides and on the top, leaving 
an opening in the center through which they could pass in 
and out. On the top of the arch built out of fine wood, they 
placed a singer who sang and played on one of their drums 
while the multitude danced down below, moving in and out 
through the passage. Thus they danced until late in the after- 
noon when they all laid down the bundles of dry wood which 
they carried in their hands and then went to rest and to eat. 

They returned in the evening and with them came many 
people. Each man took his torch and with this he now set 
fire to the wood, which flamed up and'soon burned briskly. 
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Then, when the flames had died down and the wood had 
become a glowing furnace, some of the more valiant danced 
naked and barefooted on the top of the glowing coals; some 
of them did this without being hurt, and others were scorched 
and others again were half-burned to death. This they 
thought was a remedy against the miseries and evils which 
had been predicted for the year, and they believed that they 
pleased their gods with this service. In the month of Uo, a 
special feast was held by the priests, the medicine men, and 
the soothsayers. They met in the house of the lord, and after 
some initiation ceremonies, they took out their sacred books 
and placed them on a carpet of green leaves which they had 
arranged for this purpose, and then invoked the protection 
of one of the principal gods, named Kinich Ahau Itzamna, 
of whom they said that he was the first of all priests, lord 
of the land, inventor of writing and learning, and patron of 
medicine. They lighted new fire by spinning a hard stick of 
wood against a slab of soft wood and then sprinkled the 
pages of their books with virgin water, which was water 
collected from the dew on the leaves in the forest. When 
this had been done, the wisest of the priests would open one 
of the books and would read the prophecies for the year, 
explaining them to those present. Having gone through the 
entire ceremony, they settled down to eat the food which 
had been offered to the gods and to become thoroughly 
drunk on balché, their sacred and intoxicating drink. 

The fishermen had their feasts; the hunters had theirs. 
There were special ceremonies held by the bee-raisers and 
other ceremonies were conducted by those who carved in wood. 

During the feasts held in honor of Kukulcán, the famous 
plumed serpent, comedians would go to the houses of the 
principal people, where they would give shows and receive 
gifts which they thereafter brought to the temples, and at 
other times men on stilts would perform dances. 

In the month of Yax the Maya renewed their idols of 
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clay as well as their incense-burners, and when it was neces- 
sary, they would repair their houses or rebuild their temples 
in this month and place an inscription in their hieroglyphics 
on the wall recording this. 

On special occasions a captive or a slave would be bound 
to a scaffold and the warriors would dance around him, 
shooting their arrows at a white spot painted over his heart. 
At other times a victim would be carried up to the sacrifi- 
cial stone in the temple, and four priests would catch him 
by his hands and feet and stretch him over the stone. Then 
the high priest would lift his flint knife, and with one thrust 
he would open the victim’s breast, tear out his heart, and 
offer it to the gods. The corpse of the victim would be 
thrown down the temple steps, and those who had given the 
slave and other devouts would carry away parts of his flesh 
and eat it. This should not be looked upon as cannibalism, 
as it was solely done at the religious ceremonies and done with 
the belief that a victim when sacrificed to the god became 
the god himself. The idea behind this ceremony is the same 
as the one held by Christians when they take communion. 

The most spectacular of all the feasts was the one held 
at the sacred well at Chichén Itza. When the nations were 
in great danger, whether through war, pestilence, or drought, 
they would go to this sacred city and make offerings to the 
sun god. The old records tell us that some of the most 
beautiful young women of the nation would be selected for 
sacrifice. At other times it would be a nobleman or a great 
warrior. In solemn processions the Indians would come 
from distant parts carrying their offerings of jade ornaments, 
gold plaques, gold bells, sandals of gold, copper rings and 
bowls, beautifully painted clay vessels, or idols carved in 
wood or stone. They would stop at the little altar, the ruins 
of which we can see to this day, lying at the edge of the great 
circular sink-hole which is about one hundred and fifty feet 
in diameter and which has a drop from its edge to the water's 
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surface of seventy feet. There, in the early morning, they 
would give up prayers to the gods, burn great quantities of 
incense, and then throw all their gifts into the well. At last 
they would bring up the humans to be sacrificed. The 
priests would catch hold of them and swing them in a great 
curve out in the air. A splash was heard and a huge cry 
went up to the gods for aid and mercy. The waters closed 
over the victim. 

If by noon, when the sun disc filled the great circular well, 
the victim was still alive, he would be dragged out of the well, 
and 16 was then believed that he had been in contact with 
the gods and had spoken with them. Thereafter the victim 
was brought to the temples to be honored as the god himself. 

Some years ago the bottom of this well was partly 
dredged and out of the mud came a great collection of pre- 
cious objects. The metallic value of these objects is insig- 
nificant, but their historic value is very great, and many of 
the offerings demonstrate the outstanding skill of the Maya 
stone-carver and goldsmith. 

Several of the offerings also show us that some of the good 
Maya men, even when offering to their gods, tried to cheat 
a little. There were found, for example, balls of incense 
looking perfectly solid on the outside, but padded inside 
with bundles of leaves and grass. The man who made this 
offering certainly tried to cheat his god. 

The victims were either slaves or captives in war, pre- 
ferably an enemy chief, and at times also young women were 
sacrificed in the well. These were recruited from among the 
most beautiful maidens, and may well have been selected 
from those who had entered the Maya nunneries. From 
Cogolludo’s narrative we hear that: ‘Next to the temple, 
in many places, is another building wherein lived some 
maidens who were like nuns, somewhat like the vestal virgins 
of the Romans. They had their mother-superior, or abbess, 
whom they called Ixnacan Katun. .. . If any of them violated 
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their vow of chastity while in the nunnery, they were shot 
with arrows, though they could obtain permission to leave 
and marry from the high priest. 

“They had a doorkeeper- to guard their abstraction from 
worldly concerns, and they guarded the eternal fires in the 
temples, and if 1t should go out, it was punished with death 
to the one who was supposed to tend it.... In Uxmal there 
is a great quadrangle with many separate cells like a cloister 
wherein the maidens lived. . . .' 

Common man worshiped and carried gifts to the gods in 
fear and with the hope that he would be repaid manifold. 
Man never sacrifices without expecting usurer's returns. He 
offers a candle and prays for a fortune, a handsome woman, 
or revenge on an enemy. 

Maya priests were absorbed by the study of the stars, 
the sun, moon, Venus, the Pleiades, the Polar Star, and 
many other stars. For centuries the priestly clan had looked 
ad astra. Night after night they had watched, and annotated. 
They knew when the morning star would rise over the 
horizon, and also knew that it would, at a certain time, 
appear as an evening star. They knew of solar and lunar 
eclipses, and would use their knowledge for their own ends. 
Night after night, the Maya star observers, the priests, 
would follow the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
because of the fact that they were able to predict certain 
astronomical happenings, they held the masses in fear, and 
gave them the impression that they, and only they, knew 
the wishes of the gods. 

Squatting at the doorway of one of their temples, the 
Maya astro-magicians would patiently watch the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. They would note where the 
stars rose in relation to the temples, and when they learned 
a secret, they would divulge it only to their kin, so that the 
power would remain among the few, and day after day 
workmen would slave to build dwellings for the gods. 
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“Here is the account from which it can be seen that all was 
in suspension, all was silent and calm; everything was 
immovable, everything tranquil, and the immensity of the 
skies was empty. 

“Here is, therefore, the first word and first conversation. 
As yet there was not a single human being nor a single 
animal; there were no birds nor fish, there were no crabs nor 
forests nor stones nor ravines nor deep passes nor plants nor 
flowers; only the sky existed. 

“The face of the earth did not show itself yet. There 
was only the placid sea and all the great space of the 
sky. : 

‘There was nothing which formed a body, nothing which 
held another thing, nothing which stirred, which made the 
slightest friction, which made the slightest noise in the 
heavens. 

‘There existed nothing which was standing up, there was 
nothing but tranquil waters, the sea is calm and alone within 
its limits because there was nothing which existed. There 
was nothing but immobility and silence of the darkness in 
the night. Alone were the Creator, the Former, the Domi- 
nator, and the Serpent covered with plumes.’ 

Thus do we find how the Quiché nation of Maya Indians 
living in the highlands of Guatemala described space before 
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the world was created. The passages quoted are from the 
beginning of the Popol Vuh dealing with the creation of the 
world and man. 

The gods felt lonesome and decided to create the earth. 

‘That it be thus. Let it be fulfilled, it was said. That 
these waters retire and cease to disturb so that earth can 
exist here, that it show its surface that it can be planted, and 
that daylight shine in the sky and over the earth. 

“This was truly how the creation took place and the reason 
why the earth exists: “Earth,” they said, and instantly, it 
was formed.... 

“And immediately the earth was formed, the mountains 
and the plains; the shed of the waters was divided; the 
streams began their serpentine course in the forest....’ 

Then the animals were created to populate the forests and 
at last the gods created man. 

When the Creator and the Former heard that the animals 
could not speak, they said to each other that these living 
things could not express their names even though they were 
created by them. 

“What can we do so that we may be invoked and com- 
memorated over the entire earth?’ asked the gods. Through- 
out the beginning of the Popol Vuh the gods seemed chiefly 
concerned with creating a man who could bring them prayers 
and gifts. 

Then they created a man out of clay, but they immediately 
saw that he was no success because he was without ability 
to move and without strength. They had given him speech, 
but omitted to give him intelligence, and they were, therefore 
forced to destroy their attempt. 

Next they made a man out of wood, who could speak and 
think. 

‘These men lived and multiplied; they gave birth to sons 
and daughters even though they were figures carved out of 
wood, but they had no haunts nor intelligence nor did they 
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remember their Former and their Creator. They lived a 
useless life and behaved like animals.’ 

So also these men had to be destroyed. The gods ordered 
a great flood which covered the surface of the earth. The 
wooden men tried to climb to the housetops, but the houses 
collapsed and threw them to the ground; they tried to climb 
into the trees, but the trees shook them down; they ran to 
hide themselves in the caves, but the caves closed them- 
selves up; and the descendants of those few who saved them- 
selves now live in the trees as small monkeys. 

Finally the gods succeeded and created a man who would 
serve their purpose. They made him out of maize which 
they, after some difficulty, had discavered through the help 
of various animals. From the dough of the maize they 
fashioned four men, who turned out to be very intelligent; 
as a matter of fact, they were so clever that Huracan, the god 
of the wind and the thunder, had to blow a cloud over them 
so that they could not see all things. The four men fell asleep, 
and meanwhile four women were created, and these four 
couples were the ancestors of the Quiché nation. 

The sun and fire were also created by the gods, and gradu- 
ally the various tribes developed and became organized. 

Other Maya nations had their creation- and flood-myths 
similar to those encountered in all parts of the world. As 
time went on and civilization developed, a host of gods were 
created. In Yucatan we find that the greatest of all gods was 
Hunab Ku, who was so powerful and awe-inspiring that 
figures were never made of him. He was the father of Грат- 
пд, the great god, also called the strong or healing hand, 
who was the god of medicine, of the sky, and probably also 
of the sun. He 1з often represented as an old bearded man, 
and there is little doubt that he belonged to the Maya 
pantheon at a very remote time. 

Again we despair at our lack of information. In the 
Dresden Codex, that precious original Maya manuscript 
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in the Municipal Library of the City of Dresden, Germany, 
we see more than a hundred pictures of Itzamná. We see 
him paddling a canoe, killing a deer, holding an offering of a 
deer's leg; we see him many times with a hatchet in his 
hand, sometimes with a throwing-stick and javelins, and at 
other times he carries torches; we see him taking a girl for 
a trip in his boat and we also see him doing other things with 
her. 

No legends, no tales of his exploits have been carried down 
to our times, and not until we are able to read every single 
one of the Maya hieroglyphs may we know the story of 
Itzamná, the great god, apparently of the same stock as Zeus. 

Itzamna was an ugly brute; his nose was long and twisted, 
and he had a nasty tooth that protruded from his upper jaw, 
and furthermore he was cross-eyed; in fact he was a perfect 
Maya Beau Brummel, slightly aged. In the Dresden, the 
Troano, and the Peres Codices, we see him, like Cyrano, 
always conspicuous because of his proboscis, and on the late 
Maya buildings, like the Iglesia at Chichén Itza, the Monjas 
both at Chichén and Uxmal, and on many other temples, 
we see his formidable nose, twisted upward or curled down- 
ward, looking so much like an elephant’s trunk that several 
theorists have created an American elephant myth for the 
benefit of the gullible. From time to time new gods were 
added to the Maya pantheon; for a while Kukulcán held 
the chief place, then Christ, the saints, the Apostles, and 
other Christian heroes joined the group of those to be wor- 
shiped, but even to the present day, when we really be- 
come familiar with the Maya Indian religion, when we gain 
their confidence, we find that Itzamna, the great god of the 
forest and of knowledge, he who could heal by a touch of 
his hand, is still present in Maya minds. 

There was also a small group of gods worshiped through- 
out the area such as the death god, Cimi, as well as gods 
representing several of the stars. These must have been the 
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oldest; those who had followed the nation since its infancy. 

Next there was a group of gods among whom each had his 
specialty in the manner of the four Chacs already mentioned. 
Such were 4hcitz, the god of fishermen, who was also master 
of cold weather, 4ñkaknech, who looked after cooking fires, 
and Ahkinxooc, of whom they said that he was a great singer 
and musician and whom they also worshiped as the god 
of poetry. 

There were gods of the rain and gods of hunting, not to 
omit those who gave victory in war. Then there was the 
corn god and another who protected bee-raisers. As a matter 
of fact, there seems to have been a god for practically every- 
thing which the Maya undertook, and Landa is undoubtedly 
correct when he says: | 

"They had a great mass of idols, and sumptuous temples 
of their style, and not counting the official temples, the rulers, 
priests, and principal people had their own chapels and idols 
in their houses, for their private prayers and offerings.... 

"They had so many idols that they were not satisfied with 
those of their gods; but there was no animal nor insect for 
which they did not make a figurine and they made them ail to 
resemble their gods and goddesses. ... They had some idols 
of stone, but not so many, and others of wood and of small 
size, but those of clay were most numerous. Wooden idols 
were considered so valuable that they were passed from 
father to son and counted for the most important part of an 
inheritance. They had no idols of metal because there was 
no metal in their country....’ 

There was also another group of gods who protected 
certain localities, such as 4hchuhcaan, who was worshiped at 
Tiho, the town which is now called Merida, and 4Aixchel, 
the female god to whom the temples found by the Spaniards 
on Mujeres Island were dedicated. The very important god, 
Ixbunie, was located on the island of Cozumel. 

One may say that the Maya had national gods, tribal 
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gods, local gods, and gods protecting every occupation. And 
judging from Landa's summary of their feasts, they must 
have been occupied with ceremonies for these gods the greater 
part of their lives. ~ 

As our knowledge stands today, we can vaguely distin- 
guish between a group of old gods headed by Itzamná and 
another group of newer gods who came from outside the 
territory and were headed by Kukulcán. This new arrival 
was none other than the plumed serpent, Quetzalcoatl, great 
culture hero of the Toltec and Aztec. He was said to come 
from the west, and it was he who is believed to have invented 
the calendar. He was a great organizer, founded many cities, 
and made the laws. From some sources we also hear that it 
was he who brought human sacrifice to Yucatan. Tradition 
has it that Chichén Itzá and Mayapan were founded by him. 
Uitimately, after having brought peace to the country, he 
returned to Mexico, lingering for a short while at Chakan- 
putun, where he built a circular temple in the sea off the 
coast. 

It is quite likely that Kukulcán was a living person who, 
through his remarkable deeds, eventually became deified. 
His name, Kukulcan, in Maya means the same as Quetzal- 
coatl in Aztec, and both words can be translated ‘the feathered 
serpent.’ Itzamná was also a serpent god, and we often 
see him pictured on the monuments in the old cities toward 
the south. The serpent body of Itzamna is always designed 
with the scales and rattle, whereas, on the other hand, the 
serpent body of Kukulcan always is covered with feathers. 
The fact that both gods had serpent bodies has led to con- 
fusion even among the Maya-speaking people when they re- 
told their ancient mythology after the conquest, and we 
must await a detailed and specialized study of the Maya 
pantheon before we can even attempt to make ourselves a 
true picture of Maya religious conception. 
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Ir Has been said that architecture, weaving, and the potter’s 
art originate from the same source. This may sound para- 
doxical, but the idea is not so farfetched. Primitive man 
soon learned to shelter himself by weaving branches to- 
gether for a windbreak. Then he learned to weave the 
branches so close together that they would form a wall. 
From slender twigs he discovered how to weave baskets, 
and the next step was to line the basket with clay in order 
to make it watertight. One day he placed a clay-lined basket 
so close to the fire that the basketry was consumed by the 
flames and the clay was burned hard. This is possibly how 
the potter’s art began. 

From learning how to weave branches it was only a short 
step toward weaving fibers into cloth, and from weaving 
branches into protective walls he advanced toward building 
a house. As man developed and became an agriculturist, he 
found time to create art, and as his gods played such decided 
róles in his daily life, he expended much of his time in erect- 
ing dwellings for them. 

He would pile up dirt and rock into huge cones, and on 
the tops of these, he would build either altars or temples. 

In Egypt we find pyramids, and as there are also pyramid- 
shaped mounds on the American continent, one often sees 
this held forth as an argument in favor of cultural relations 
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between the Egyptians and the American Indians. It 
should be noted, though, that the Egyptian structure is a 
complete pyramid terminating in a point and that it always 
was a building in itself. On the other hand, pyramids on the 
American continent are always truncated — that is, flat 
on the top — and they always served as a base for an altar 
or temple. Burials may be found in Maya pyramids, but 
only in some cases have our excavations shown us that the 
pyramid was erected over a burial. I feel inclined to say 
that the only similarity which I can find between Egyptian 
and Maya culture is the word ‘pyramid.’ 

When we study Maya architecture we are puzzled by 
the fact that we as yet have not located any very early 
and primitive Maya buildings. In the central part of 
northern Guatemala lies the city which has been called 
Uaxactun, and in one of its temple squares stands a monolith 
on the surface of which is carved a date in Maya hiero- 
glyphics. This is one of the oldest Maya dates we know 
definitely, A.D. 327. Surrounding this monument lie a 
multitude of great mounds and ruined temples, not scattered 
about in a haphazard way, but laid out according to a 
definite plan. Already at that early time the Maya seem 
to have been accomplished architects. 

We must, though, remember that excavations have been 
conducted in only a very few places in the Maya area 
and there is all likelihood that our ideas must be changed 
considerably as our knowledge extends. 

Scattered over the entire Maya region lie thousands of 
mounds, and ruins of great cities can be counted by the 
hundreds. From the mighty city of Copán and its smaller 
neighbor Quirigua in the southeast, to Comalcalco in the 
northwest, and all up through the Yucatan Peninsula lay 
city upon city. The dwellings of the common man were of 
adobe and covered with palm roofs, so nothing but shallow 
house-mounds have remained. The houses of the nobility 
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and the gods were lofty structures built of stone and mortar, 
and of these buildings hundreds are still practically intact. 

It appears that the Maya builder erected his cities after 
a carefully considered plan to which he gradually added as 
the city grew. The palace and temple ruins which we find 
today can justly be called civic centers, as 1t was in these 
places that the entire community gathered for its public 
functions and religious ceremonies. 

It is rare that we find structures which look as if they 
were erected for defense. Years ago I noted a large stone 
wall closing a narrow pass which gave entrance to the small 
Xupa Valley in Chiapas, and many of the cities located on 
the east coast of Yucatan, such as' Tulum, are enclosed by 
stone walls on three sides, the coast forming the fourth side 
of the defense. 

A careful study of such large groups of buildings as the 
palace at Palenque or certain parts of Tikal shows us that 
these groups of buildings were erected at different periods, 
but with a close attention to the composition of an artistic 
unit. 

When one wanders through the great Maya cities, one 
feels convinced that the Maya architects could not have 
accomplished such masterpieces as the great temples at 
Tikal, or the charming temples of the Sun, the Cross, and 
the Foliated Cross at Palenque, nor the House of the 
Governor and the Nunnery at Uxmal, without first having 
laid out careful ground plans and having drawn up eleva- 
tions and made sketches for the design. They must have 
made estimates of the amount of stones with or without 
design to be ordered from the stone-cutters and roughly 
calculated how many zapote-wood beams would be needed 
for their doorways. 

All Maya buildings were constructed of cut stones and 
mortar. First, the inner and outer facing of the wall was 
laid and then they filled the space between these surfaces 
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with crushed limestone rock and burned lime, which, when 
it settled and hardened, formed a product similar to our 
poured concrete. In early Maya buildings the walls were 
then covered with a layer of stucco up to two inches thick 
in order to give it a smooth surface, but later buildings have 
their walls made of carefully smoothed stone blocks covered 
with a thin layer of stucco to which color was applied. 

In early Maya buildings we find also that the walls are 
very thick, reaching sometimes a thickness of six to seven 
feet, but as time developed the architect gained more con- 
fidence in his methods of construction and made the walls 
thinner and also gave the arch a wider span. 

The Maya never solved the problem of the true arch in 
which the main stress lies on the keystone. Their rooms 
and arch entrances were built on the principle of the cor- 
belled vault which is closed at the top with what may be 
called a key slab. In this kind of construction the stress lies 
on the side walls, and if the key slab is removed, both the 
walls and the sides of the arch will remain standing. It 
has been suggested that much scaffolding was needed in 
order to build Maya arches, but recent investigations have 
shown us that such arches can be built without any scaffold- 
ing whatsoever. 

Only those who have been engaged in the reconstruction 
and repair of Maya temples can fully realize the amount of 
labor which must have been involved in their erection. The 
raw material for the buildings is found right in the country 
itself, and one can easily picture groups of laborers and slaves 
engaged in quarrying limestone and chipping it down to 
the needed sizes with their stone tools. Other groups are 
building huge kilns where an enormous quantity of lime is 
to be burned. In the surrounding forests carpenters are 
cutting down zapote trees, the same trees from which we 
now gather chewing gum, and are hauling them to the 
building lot. When green, this wood is comparatively soft 
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and can easily be carved with a knife of volcanic glass or a 
chisel made from some hard stone; but once it is dry, it 
becomes as hard as ebony and will last through centu- 
ries. | 

As the Maya had no other beast of burden than man, 
one must imagine endless rows of slaves carrying baskets of 
dirt on their backs and other rows of slaves dragging heavy 
stones and again other teams hauling wooden beams. There 
must have been a ceaseless activity, with men hurrying in 
all directions, with gang foremen whipping the slaves to 
further effort, and with architects and builders giving their 
orders as the work progressed. 

Once the walls were erected, the sculptors and artists 
joined in the work. On the exteriors of buildings in those 
cities of the southern part of the area which belong to the 
oldest period, we find the temple walls covered with elabo- 
rate designs modeled in stucco. There are panels of hiero- 
glyphs, decorative garlands of flower patterns, grotesque 
faces of the gods, and groups of human beings; and in crevices 
and corners which have been protected from the elements, 
we find remains of paint and frequently color on interior 
frescoes. As with Greek temples, the Maya temples were 
decorated, not only with sculpture, but also with coloration 
on the sculptured figures. 

As time went on the style changed, stucco decorations 
went out of use, and the facades of buildings were covered 
with elaborate mosaics of carved limestone blocks set to- 
gether in highly decorative patterns, such as the Iglesia 
and the east wing of the Nunnery at Chichén Itzá, many of 
the buildings at Uxmal, and buildings in the cities of Labná, 
Sayil, and many others. 

The doorways of Maya buildings are rectangular except 
in such cases as the entrance arch to the Nunnery at Uxmal 
or the great triumphal arches at Labná, Kabá, and other 
places, which really functioned not as doorways but rather 
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as entrances to great squares surrounded by buildings. The 
palace type of building generally contains two parallel 
rooms roofed by a corbelled vault. In the oldest type of 
buildings these rooms*are very narrow, and the nearer we 
get to the peak of Maya culture, the broader the vaults 
become. 

No remains of doors have been discovered, but very fre- 
quently one finds finely carved stone rings or stone pegs on 
either side of the doorways, and these undoubtedly were 
meant for curtains. 

Those buildings which were used solely as temples had 
a somewhat different ground plan, in many cases containing 
a small shrine in the back room, such as those found in the 
temples of the Sun, the Cross, and the Foliated Cross at 
Palenque. 

A distinctive feature of early Maya temples is the roof 
comb or roof crest. The roof has a batter, and on its sloping 
surface we find the much-weathered remains of stucco deco- 
rations. On the top of the roof rises a masonry comb, or 
rather a lattice-work of masonry, which likewise still re- 
tains fragments of a very elaborate decoration in stucco. 
From these decorated fragments 16 is sometimes possible 
to get a faint idea of the magnificent decorative effect of 
the roof comb; for example, on the temple of the Sun at 
Palenque one can still recognize a human figure seated 
cross-legged forming the center motive of the decorative 
composition and surrounded by many other human figures, 
sacred serpents and flowers. 

In some later examples we find that the roof comb has 
been moved forward to rest on the front wall of the temple, 
forming a so-called ‘flying facade’ and giving an impression 
of great height to the building, and then further, in still 
later cases, we not only find the flying facade, but also a 
roof comb erected on the center of the roof. 

Through the history of Maya architecture we can also 
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follow the evolution of the pillar. In the oldest temples, 
such as those at Tikal, no pillars were used and the number 
of doorways was very limited. In Palenque the doorways 
have been increased and the walls between the doors re- 
duced to piers which are covered with elaborate stucco orna- 
ments. But it is not until we reach the buildings of northern 
Yucatan that we find square and cylindrical columns built 
up of stone drums, but without any decoration. Such 
columns are also met with in the second floor of the mag- 
nificent palace at Sayil, and it is at Chichén Itzá that square 
columns, on the sides of which are carved figures of warriors, 
and cylindrical columns, carved to represent the sacred 
serpent Kukulcán, predominate. It is generally held that 
the serpent column and the square column, decorated with 
figures of warriors, date from the period when Chichén 
Itzá was occupied by a population of Toltec. 

A careful survey of Maya architecture should yield most 
interesting results and is of the highest importance for 
understanding the history of these people. Unfortunately, 
such a general survey has not been conducted as yet. Early 
in 1930 the great group of buildings called the Nunnery at 
Uxmal was studied and measured by specially trained men, 
but this isolated study revealed most interesting facts of 
Maya architectural skill. The Tulane University Expedi- 
tion, sent out by A Century of Progress, Chicago World’s 
Fair, 1933, had on its staff both engineers and architects. 
The chief engineer, Mr. Robert H. Merrill, made a careful 
survey of the ground plan, which disclosed the astounding 
fact that the Maya about the year A.D. 1000 were conver- 
sant with the rules of false perspective. As one ascends 
the great stairway leading up to the arched entrance of the 
Nunnery courtyards, and enters the court, one receives the 
impression that the court is rectangular, but the survey 
showed that the east and west buildings, which form the 
two sides of the court, had their north ends closer together 
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than their south ends, and furthermore, it was found that 
the floor of these two temples lies three and a half feet higher 
toward the north than toward the south. 

Along the north side of the Nunnery terrace rises another 
eighteen-foot terrace, and a stairway flanked by small 
temples leads up to the north temple. It is evident that the 
Maya architects and engineers laid out their buildings in 
this way in order to center the attention of those who en- 
tered the court upon the mighty temple lying in front of 
them on the north terrace and to give the general impression 
that the courtyard looked deeper than it really was. 

The Greeks built the steps of their temple stairs in a 
slight curve with both ends of a step sagging lower than the 
center. The survey at Uxmal showed us that both the north 
buildings of the Nunnery and the House of the Governor 
were built in a similar way; that is, with a uniform sag at 
the ends of the buildings. 

A further interesting point was discovered in the facades 
of the buildings. It was found that the elaborately carved 
facades had a negative batter; that is to say, were leaning 
slightly outward. The Maya architect undoubtedly used 
this little trick in order to make the different planes of his 
carving throw deeper shadows than if he had built the walls 
vertical, and these deep shadows made the figures carved 
in relief stand out more sharply in strong sunlight. 

Over the central doorway of the east building of the 
Nunnery is a panel composed of three faces of one of the 
Maya gods. They stare down at you from above and their 
huge mouths with jagged teeth seem to be grimacing at you. 
Over the eyes of these grotesque faces is an eyebrow or a scale, 
on the lower edge of which is a small projection. At certain 
hours of the day this projection throws a shadow into the 
pit of the eye, like a pupil, and this gives a most fierce and 
gruesome stare to the face of the monster. 

Few sculptors and artists in any part of the world ever 
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gave as much thought to the value of light and shadow upon 
their work. Just as the architect who conceived and erected 
the Maya temples watched the daily movement of the sun 
to give life to his work, so did the farmer watch the sun 
because it gave life to his crops, and so did the priest watch 
the sun and the stars from the tops of the lofty temples, that 
he could rule the nation and predict what good or evil might 
befall him. 

Every year, during the latter part of May and the begin- 
ning of June, those scientists who are working in the Maya 
area must stop their labors because of the approaching 
rainy season. Then they return home with thrilling stories 
to relate of their latest findings. Perhaps one group has 
entered a ruined city never previously visited by a scientist 
or traveler, another group has unearthed monoliths with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, and others have found burial 
chambers filled with exquisite pottery. These men all come 
from one of the richest and most fascinating archaeological 
fields in the world, a field which has been barely touched, 
and in which there will still be found many things to thrill 
the layman and to advance our historical knowledge. 

Often, when these scientists travel through the jungles, 
they come upon the ancient paved highways which the 
Mayas built from city to city. The most famous of these 
highways is the one which runs from Yaxúna, suburb of 
Chichén Itzá, to the sacred city of Cobá. Several expedi- 
tions have investigated this road and located ісіп part, but 
only one has followed it from one end to the other. Our 
present information tells us that the road is 33 feet wide 
and that it runs for a distance of 61.38 miles. Father 
Joseph Delgado, who undertook a trip from the highlands 
of Guatemala to the town of Bacalar in the year 1677, was 
caught by British pirates at Belize. After they had stripped 
him of everything but his shirt, he managed to reach the 
monastery at Bacalar, and in his report of his escape he tells 
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us that he followed paved highways built through the swamps 
along the coast by the ancient people. 

When working for the Mexican Government at the ruins 
of Palenque in 1923, 1 noticed that several streams running 
through the ruined area had been bridged. Some of them 
were stone bridges built on the principle of the corbelled 
vault or Maya arch, and others had huge buttresses erected 
on their banks and so close together that they could be 
spanned by logs. By making a traverse survey of these 
streams and bridges, I was able to pick out a main road 
running from east to west through the city, and followed this 
road for a considerable distance westward. These highways 
connecting the Maya cities were remarkable feats of 
engineering. Usually they were paved with cut stones and 
were covered with a layer of stucco which gave them an 
evenness and smoothness comparable to our concrete high- 
ways. Wherever they crossed narrow streams, bridges were 
built, and often, when the highway ran through a depression, 
it was built upon an embankment. 

The Maya engineer had other problems to cope with. 
In some parts of the Maya territory there was too much 
water at certain seasons and in other parts there was no 
water at all. At Palenque the mountain streams swell to 
torrential rivers during the rainy season. One such stream 
must have threatened the large terrace on which the Palace 
stands, so the Maya engineer led the waters of this stream 
into a long underground tunnel built on the same principle 
as his rooms, that is, with a Maya arch. 

While at Palenque the stream was so small that it could 
be tamed by driving it into a tunnel, at the ruins of Yax- 
chilan, which lie on the bank of the great Usumacinta River, 
the stream is so wide and has such colossal force during the 
rainy season that a different method had to be used. On 
the bank of this river many temples had been built at the 
foot of a small range of hills where the river makes a hair- 
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pin curve, and at one time there must have been considerable 
danger of the river’s washing away its left bank, for the 
Maya engineers built a stone pyramid as a breakwater 
out in the stream. It has been suggested that this mound 
was one end of a bridge, but it is much more logical to 
consider it as a buttress against the forces of the river, be- 
cause the mound is built with a long slope facing upstream 
and a vertical wall on the downstream side. Centuries have 
gone by, year after year the rains have filled the Usumacinta 
River to the brim, and it has surged by the ancient city with 
great force, but to this day the breakwater remains intact. 

In many parts of the Maya area there is a considerable 
scarcity of water during the dry season, and today, when 
we walk among the ruins of some of the large cities, know- 
ing that a nearby waterhole will only give supply for a few 
days to an expedition, one cannot help but marvel at the 
ingenuity of the Maya engineer. In the great city of 
Tikal he threw a dam across the mouth of a blind-end 
canyon. The sides of the canyon he built up with stone and 
coated them with stucco and there created a magnificent 
reservoir. In practically every part of the Maya area we 
find underground chambers shaped something like a demi- 
john with a narrow neck and a big, bulging body. I believe 
that originally these chambers were made when the builders 
were digging for soft limestone out of which to burn mortar, 
and their secondary use was as water systems. Around the 
mouth of these chambers a circular floor was built in order 
to catch the rainwater, and the interior of the chambers 
was lined with stucco. These cisterns are called chultun 
in Maya, and they are found by the thousands in the ancient 
cities of Yucatan as well as farther south. In recent years 
Mr. Eduardo Martinez, chief inspector of archaeological 
monuments in Yucatan, has restored several of these chul- 
tuns, and the caretakers of the ruins are now depending on 
them for their water supply. In 1930, the Tulane University 
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Expedition to Uxmal got its entire supply of drinking- 
water from one of these restored Maya cisterns. 

Maya engineer, architect, and astronomer-priest worked 
hand in hand to create the most remarkable ancient civi- 
lization of the American continent. 


XXIX. THE SCIENCE OF NUMBERS 
THE SCIENCE OF DAYS 


FATHER LANDA, from whose book we have constantly drawn 
information, tells us that the Maya ‘counted in fives up 
to twenty, in twenties up to one hundred, in hundreds to 
four hundred, and from four hundred to four hundred reach- 
ing eight thousand, and they used this count mostly when 
counting cacao beans (their lowest unit of exchange). And 
they had another count, very long, which they use ad 
infinitum, counting eight thousand twenty times, which is 
one hundred and sixty thousand, and they multiplied this 
sum with twenty — this one hundred and sixty thousand — 
and thereafter multiplied with twenty reaching uncountable 
numbers...’ 

In order to realize fully what an astounding scientific 
achievement the Maya numerical system and calendar 
were, it will be well first to survey the development of our 
own numerals and calendar. When Julius Caesar came home 
from his amorous dalliance with Cleopatra, where he had 
learned about the Egyptian calendar, he commanded that 
the Roman calendar be changed; for his Romans were 
counting their time by moons. In 46 B.c. the so-called Julian 
calendar was adopted, based on the Egyptian calendar, of 
three hundred and sixty-five days to the year, but further- 
more with the addition of one day in every four; this system 
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proved itself exceedingly useful to the agricultural races of the 
Old World. After some centuries it was discovered that 
Caesar's astronomers had not made correct calculations for 
leap-year days and it became evident that another change 
was needed. Pope Gregory XIII called an astronomical con- 
ference in 1582, at which time the calendar which is in use 
today was created. 

In primitive ages man observed the movements of the 
sun and his unit of time-count was the day. At night he 
would note the movement of the stars and the coming and 
going of the moon. The periods between moons became his 
next unit of time-count, but between the mere watching of 
the celestial bodies and the establishment of an exact solar 
calendar lie centuries of observation. Father would tell 
son and son would tell grandson about the movements of 
the stars, but as man's memory is limited and rarely carries 
farther back than three generations, no people could create 
a science of astronomy without a system of numerals and 
characters with which they could record their observations. 

In their system of counting the Romans used many signs, 
such as, I, V, X, L, D, C, M. They did not have any con- 
ception of zero, and their system of counting was therefore 
exceedingly cumbersome. One cannot help wondering how 
far we should have reached in our civilization if we had not 
learned the use of the sign zero. Zero means nothing, and 
this sign for nothing is one of the pivots of our whole civi- 
lization. Where would our mathematicians, astronomers, 
engineers, bankers, and business men be today without this 
magic sign of nothing that enables us to make rapid cal- 
culations and to deal with fractions? 

The Arabic decimal system now in universal use has ten 
signs: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and o — zero. This system is said 
to have been invented in India about the sixth century after 
Christ and to have reached Europe via the Moors between 
A.D. 1000 and 1100. Its signs are placed in line and their 
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value depends on their positions in relation to each other. 
When we write 333, we are using the sign 3 three times, and 
we clearly see that the numerical value of this sign is de- 
pendent on its distance from the first sign to the right. As 
a further example, let us use the number 1,328,897. Starting 
from the left and going toward the right, we find the value 
of these numbers to be: 

I times 1,000,000 equals 1,000,000 

3 times 100,000 equals 300,000 

2 times 10,000 equals 20,000 


8 times 1,000 equals 8,000 
8 times 100 equals 800 
9 times 10 equals 90 
7 times т equals 7 

1,328,897 


The values rise in the following order; 1, 10, 10 times 
10, ТО times 100, Io times 1000, and so on. Our system is a 
decimal system with the value of its signs increasing by 
multiples of 10, depending upon their position from right 
to left and written in a horizontal line. 

The Maya numeral system has but three signs; a dot for 
1, a bar for 5, and a zero sign. Two bars and two dots stand 
for 12. They counted in groups of twenty. Their system 
was a vigesimal system. Just as we do, they gave value to their 
signs by position, but in a vertical line counting from the 
bottom up, with the lowest value standing at the bottom 
of the column. 

When we reach the number © in our count, our next 
figure is 10; that is, we move one position over to the left 
as soon as we complete our first decimal unit. When the 
Maya reached the number 19, which they wrote with the 
three bars and four dots, they moved one position up, 
thereby completing a unit of the vigesimal system. The 
figure in the second position should be multiplied by 20. 
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When our two first positions reach 99, we again move one 
over to the left and get the numeral 100. When their two 
lower positions each contained 19, or a total of 399, they 
moved another position ир; reaching 20 times 20, or 400. 
As mentioned above, theirs was a vigesimal system and 
their values were multiples of 20 from the bottom up. In 
the lowest column stand the single units, the second place 
is multiplied by 20, the third place by 20 times 20, or 400, 
the fourth place by 20 times 400, or 8000, the fifth place by 
20 times 8000, or 160,000, and so ad infinitum. The larger 
number which we just wrote out in the decimal system would 
be written in the Maya vigesimals as follows: 


... equals 8 times 160,000 or 1,280,000 


e equals 6times 8,000 ог 48,000 


e o equals 2 times 400 or 800 

e è o o equals 4 times 20 or 80 
e . equals 17 times I or 17 
1,328,897 


When we write a complete 10, we write a 1 with a zero 
to its right; a 1 and two zeros is 100. When the Maya wrote 
a completed 20, they placed a 1 in the second position, with 
one of their signs for zero below it. When they wrote 400, 
they placed a 1 in the third position, with zero signs in the 
two lower positions. 

There is a theory that the decimal system was invented 
by natives who wore covering for their feet, and that the 
vigesimal system was conceived by peoples who went bare- 
foot. In the Tzeltal language, which is one of the oldest 
of the Maya languages, we find that the word for 40 is 
ché winik, which means two men: ché means two, winik 
means men. Counting fingers and toes, a man represents a 
unit of 20, and therefore two men stand for 40. This system 
was used for the counting of objects such as houses, cacao 
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beans, jade beads, warriors, etc., and there is a certain like- 
lihood that at one time it was also used in the counting of days. 

It is evident that a four-hundred-day calendar very quickly 
would create an utter confusion in a time-count, and the 
Maya must therefore soon have modified this system to use 
it in their calendar by dividing the solar year of 36514 
(exactly 365.2421996) into groups of 20 days each as nearly 
as this could be done under the rules of the straight vigesimal 
system. The result was the division of the year into 18 
months of 20 days each, bringing a total of 360 days plus a 
five-day week at the end ot each year, completing the solar 
year of 365 days. The remaining one fourth of a day they 
computed in a separate count in order to make adequate 
corrections for leap year at convenient intervals. 

Our calendar starts with the birth of Christ. Our zero 
point is the moment of his birth, and immediately after 
his birth we count the year as 1. We count the first year 
of our calendar as year 1 from the moment it begins, and 
therefore, when we say that we today are in the year 1936, 
we are really counting one year ahead of the actual time 
elapsed since the birth of Christ. The Mayas were more 
logical, as they did not count a thing until it was completed, 
as we do when counting hours. Their zero signs, therefore, 
have both the value of nothing or something which is in the 
process of being completed, and not until a full day or a full 
year had come to a close did they consider it a complete 
unit of one. 

The Bible sets a mythical date for the creation of the 
world at about 4004 B.c. The Maya starting-point was a 
mythical occurrence falling about 3300 B.c. This may be 
the date they set for the creation of the world. They counted 
time from this point in groups of four hundred years, Baktun, 
in minor groups of twenty years called Katun, in years called 
Tun, in months called Uinal, and in days which they named 
after the sun, Kin. 
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In the following chapter we shall speak of the Maya 
calendar system, but before doing this it will be well to take 
up a few points of general interest. 

The world is full of people who spend quantities of thought 
and energy on building up attractive and fantastic histories 
of the migration of the races. The Central American Indian 
has been accused of coming from Egypt via India, the 
Behring Straits, and the Rocky Mountains, a voyage cer- 
tainly more easily accomplished in the mind of a man of 
leisure than by actual traveling, even when allowing thou- 
sands of years for the accomplishment of the feat. Certain 
similarities between African words and words in American 
Indian dialects have fostered a theory of the negroid origin 
of the Amerind. Of course, the supposed Atlantis, Mu, and 
Easter Island have served as bridges for great migrations. 
The poor American Indian has never been credited with 
much originality, as most of the speculations upon his origin 
have originated among the descendants of Old World 
cultures. Therefore, according to them, the American 
Indian must perforce have come from somewhere around 
the Mediterranean, either by the Eastern or Western routes. 

As a matter of fact, our steadily increasing investigations 
of the old cultures of this American continent show more 
and more clearly that its ancient inhabitants had an astound- 
ing amount of originality, and while we are speaking about 
the numeral system it is pertinent to mention their originality 
in the invention of zero. Recently a scholar has expressed 
himself on this subject in such a concise manner that I 
quote him verbatim: 

‘It is interesting that of the two inventions of zero, the 
Maya one was the earlier. The arithmetical and calendrical 
system of which it formed part was developed and in use by 
the time of the birth of Christ. It may be older. It has 
certainly required time to develop. The Hindus may have 
possessed the prototypes of our numerals as early as the 
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second century after Christ, but as yet without the zero, 
which was added during the sixth, or, according to some 
authorities, not until the ninth, century. The priority of 
the Maya must weaken the arguments sometimes ad- 
vanced that the ancient Americans derived their religion, 
zodiac, art of writing from Asia. If the zero was their own 
product, why not the remainder of the progress also? The 
only recourse left the naive migrationist would be to turn 
the tables and explain Egyptian and Babylonian civilizations 
as due to a Maya 1 invasion from Yucatan” (Kroeber). 

The calendar is the most outstanding feature of Maya 
science which has been brought down to us. By a com- 
bination of day-names and numbers and month-names and 
numbers, counted from the beginning of their record, the 
Maya were able to designate a day in such a way that it 
could not be mistaken for any other day throughout a period 
of over three hundred and seventy thousand years. The 
Aztec, who were later than the Maya, picked up some of 
the features of the Maya calendar, but did not fully under- 
stand its system, and were therefore unable to fix a date 
with any certainty except within a period of fifty-two years. 
They had no signs distinguishing one fifty-two-year period 
from another, and this led to a complete confusion of se- 
quence in their chronology. 

When the Spaniards made their first serious attempt to 
conquer Yucatan in 1527, they were using the Julian calendar 
and therefore were ten days behind true solar time. In 
their eagerness for conquest of land, capture of slaves and 
loot of gold, they were blind, as are most people of Old 
World origin, to the fact that the race which they were 
conquering might be more scientifically advanced than they. 
It was not until 1582 that the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted by the Catholic world and not until 1752 that this 
calendar was instituted by act of Parliament in Great 
Britain and its domains, including the American colonies. 
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The Catholic world has today had an exact calendar for 
three hundred and fifty-four years, and it is not more than 
one hundred and eighty-four years since the English-speaking 
world adopted the Gregorian calendar. Today we know 
for a fact that the Mayá used an exact calendar at the time 
of the birth of Christ. 

We realize that 1t took several thousand years of develop- 
ment before the Old World people achieved a correct as- 
tronomical calendar. Why not allow the Maya a similar 
period of development? If we are fair and do this, we may 
imagine the Maya groping their way toward the attain- 
ment of the highest aboriginal American civilization several 
thoúsand years before the birth of Christ. 


XXX. THESTARS, THE SUN, AND TIME 


Tue Maya astronomers did not stop with observations of 
the sun and the moon. They paid keen attention to Venus, 
and recognized it as the same star when it appeared as a 
morning or an evening star. Furthermore, they knew that 
five apparent revolutions of Venus (five times 584 days — 
2920 days) equaled eight revolutions of the sun (eight times 
365 days— 2920). The exact apparent Venus year is 
583.92 days, and by dropping 4 days every 61 Venus-years 
and 9 days every 301 Venus-years, the Maya were able to 
make calculations of this star with an error of less than one 
day in one hundred years. And they did it. 

They went even farther. They compiled tables of solar 
and lunar eclipses, and were able to predict such eclipses 
with accuracy. In the Dresden Codex we find tables of 
eclipses, and if we take our most modern and up-to-date 
tables, with calculations of all possible eclipses former and 
future, and eliminate those which could not be seen from 
the Maya country during the time of the Maya, we observe 
that the tables made by the Maya astronomers over a 
thousand years ago check with ours. We are aided by the 
finest and most modern instruments, and thanks to these 
we have been able to work with larger fractions and over 
larger distances, but with it all we have not been able to 
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advance much ahead of the Maya on the basic lines of the 
science of astronomy. 

They must have used lines of sight for their observations. 
Night after night the Maya astronomer-priests, astro- 
mathematicians, and astrologers watched the stars move 
over the clear tropical sky and noted their movements in 
relation to mountain-tops, buildings, or stone monuments 
which they had erected for this purpose. When they built 
what we now call Group E at the ruined city arbitrarily 
named Uaxactun, in northern Guatemala, they were already 
accomplished astronomers. 


100 FEET 


GROUND PLAN OF GROUP E AT UAXACTUN 


This group consists of a square, oriented to the cardinal 
points and enclosed by temples and pyramids. To the east 
lies a long terrace, on which are the remains of three temples. 
At the foot of this terrace, on its west side, stand three 
monoliths, engraved with human figures and bands of hiero- 
glyphs. То the west rises a pyramid, and at its eastern side 
stands another monolith. It was my good fortune to notice 
the fascinating secret of the ancient use of this temple group. 
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Sitting one afternoon on the side of the western pyramid, 
directly behind and slightly above the monument, I took 
compass bearings. A line of sight ran over the top of the 
single monument on the east side, cutting through the 
center of the central temple on the east terrace and pointing 
due east. Then bearings were taken over the center of the 
temples on either side. The angle was 24°, and as previously 
there had been ascertained by the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington the 
exact longitude and latitude of Uaxactun, it was now only 
a matter of calculation to reach the astounding result that 
the two exterior lines indicated the amplitudes of the sun. 

Which means that, while standing behind the monuments 
on the west side of this square, the astronomer-priest would 
see the sun rise, as if coming out of the roof of the central 
temple, twice a year, on the equinoxes, when day and night 
were of equal length; once a year, on the longest day, it would 
rise out of the northern temple; and once a year out of the 
southern temple, on the shortest day. The hieroglyphic 
dates on the monuments on the east side of the temple square 
date from the first century A.D., and this shows plainly that 
already at that early date their science of numbers and 
astronomy was highly developed. 

Maya dates, as inscribed on the monuments, always 
begin with a large hieroglyph which we now call the in- 
troducing glyph because we are not as yet sure of its Maya 
name. This glyph is followed by others which give the 
amount of time elapsed since the beginning of Maya time- 
count. These glyphs are always arranged in pairs and should 
be read from the top and downward, and from left to right. 

Following the introducing glyph, a sample of which in- 
troduces the first page of this book, we find that the first 
sign represents groups of four hundred years, the second 
represents twenty-year periods, the third stands for the year, 
the fourth for the month, and the fifth for the day. Next 
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follows the hieroglyph containing the day-name and its 
number, and then usually comes the part of the inscription 
which is called the supplementary series and which deals 
with the moon. After the moon series we find the glyph 
for the month, with its number. On the longer inscriptions 
there will often follow several glyphs which as yet we have 
not been able to read. And then we may encounter an 
addition of years, months, and days, bringing us up to a 
more recent date. Sometimes we also find subtractions. 

As an example we show an inscription from Stela E at 
Quirigua: 

Stela E — West Side 


ZEE | 12 Caban 5 Kayab 
Cas = 0 о=— 9) 
an 4 Ahau 13 Yax 
[o 15 ;—о— о) (то Ahau 8 Chen) 
1--14-- 6 
(—15— 6=14— 6 ini 
СЕ Е 6 Сіті 4 Tzec 


(9—15 — 9—14 — 6) 


са к ( 7 Cimi 9 Tzotz) 


g — 16 — II —13— I 


= =, 11 Imix 19 Muan 


9—17— 0- 0— o 13 Ahau 18 Cumhu 
Em r7 Katun 


The initial series date 9 —14—12—4—17 12 Caban 5 
Kayab, means that since the beginning of the Maya calen- 
dar count there had passed: 

9 times 400 years, plus 
14 times 20 years, plus 
4 months and 
7 days, 
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reaching the day numbered 12 and called Caban, which was 
located in the fifth position of the month Kayab. 
If we take our own date of April 15, 1936, and dissect 

it in the same way, we see that it stands for: 

I times a millennium (1000 years) 

9 times а centennium (100 years) 

3 times a decennium (10 years) 

6 years 

the fourth month and 

the fifteenth day 


since the starting-point; that is, the birth of Christ. 

Fundamentally the systems are alike, though the method 
is different. А 

But the Maya system is decidedly more simple and 
logical. 

As yet we are only certain of the reason why some of 
these dates have been annotated on the monuments. Our 
present knowledge of the Maya hieroglyphs is limited to 
the signs dealing with the calendar for the simple reason 
that it is easier to read calendar signs and check calendar 
annotations through astronomical figures. We probably 
still shall find more calendrical glyphs and inscriptions. 
But it is hoped also to find certain references to ceremonies, 
rulers, wars, pestilence, or other things of historical signifi- 
cance. 

When one studies the books of Chilam Balam, one notes 
that there is a mass of dates with scattered and very short 
historical annotations, and the final reading of the Maya 
inscriptions is likely to reveal that they had a similar purpose. 

The Maya had at least four systems of annotating time, 
and these systems have been brought to work so closely 
together that they act as a check on each other. 

Their calendar, as annotated on the monuments, is based 
on a 360-plus-5-day count. They had a regular 365-day 
year and made corrections for leap year, as already stated, 
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Next they had the ceremonial calendar of 260 days from 
which they read the good and evil days. This ceremonial 
calendar has been called the Tzo/kin and ran along with the 
solar calendar without any break or disturbance of it in 
any way. It is possible that this 260-day period was selected 
because of its being one half of a 520-day eclipse period. 
Furthermore, the Maya had a lunar calendar annotated 
below the solar calendar inscriptions, and finally they made 
elaborate observations of Venus and Mercury. In the 
Codices we have already found considerable reference to 
these stars. 

To those who are intrigued by numbers or fascinated 
by crossword puzzles, I can recommend no more absorbing 
and interesting game than the unraveling of the mysteries 
of the Maya calendar and hieroglyphs. And to encourage 
them I can tell them that the two men who laid the founda- 
tion to our present knowledge of Maya chronology were 
a German librarian, E. W. Fórsterman, and an American 
Journalist, J. T. Goodman, and since then valuable contri- 
butions have been made by a chemist, a high-school student, 
a civil engineer, an M.D., and others. 

In one of the show-cases of the National Museum at 
Washington sits a small figurine of nephrite carved in the 
likeness of a bald-headed man who has a duck beak or 
something similar tied over his mouth. Superimposed on 
the original carving are rows of Maya hieroglyphs. The 
little object does not look very significant, but it has, as a 
matter of fact, inscribed on its surface the oldest definite 
date yet found on the American continent. It is called the 
Tuxtla Statuette, and its date reads in Maya annotation 
8—6—2—4—17 8 Caban о Kankin, which is approx- 
imately A.D. 161. 

Quite recently a clay vase has been found in the spectacu- 
lar excavations conducted by Ledyard Smith for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in the central mound of Group A 
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at Uaxactun, and on the surface of this vase is painted a 
date from the seventh cycle of the Maya. This date is done 
in a style which shows that it is not contemporaneous, 
and it must therefore refer to something that happened in 
the past. ; 

Following the Tuxtla Statuette comes the Leyden plate 
found on the Sarstun River, which is the boundary between 
southern British Honduras and Guatemala. This plate is 
really a celt, on the one side of which is engraved a warrior 
and on the other side a hieroglyphic inscription reading in 
Maya annotation as follows: 8—14—3—1—12 1 Eb o 
Yaxkin (А.р. 320). 

The oldest standing monument yet found is Stela Nine 
at Uaxactun, in Guatemala, dated 8—14—10—13—5 8 
Men 8 Kayab (А.р. 327). 

As we get into the ninth cycle of the Maya, monuments 
become more frequent, and in some cities we find that 
monuments were erected with five-year intervals. In the 
whole southern area we find a great activity up to about 
10—3—o—o—0, or about 4060 years since the zero point 
of the Maya time-count. 

For some reason or other the erecting of monuments and 
buildings ceased in the south at this period, and it was 
probably the climax of a gradual exodus which had been 
going on for several centuries, because we find monuments 
of the old period in several places in North Yucatan, such 
as Cobá and Uxmal. 

For a long while Maya history — that is, the little of it 
which we know about them — has been divided into two 
major periods, which were called the O/d and the New 
Empire, This division into two definite groups is highly 
misleading, and becomes more and more so as our research 
expands. Recent investigations show plainly that the oldest 
of the Maya peoples did not gather up bag, baggage, bitches, 
and brats and stampede north to Yucatan in search of their 
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Renaissance, but that Yucatan was part and parcel of the 
Maya country at an early time. Furthermore, the designa- 
tion “Empire” is all nonsense. There was no such thing as 
an ‘Empire’ ruled by а powerful “Emperor” from his capital 
of the ‘Empire.’ The Maya, much like the Greeks, were 
divided into city-states, and the fortunes of the different 
city-states were subject to rise and fall much as were the 
Greek city-states. It is high time to abolish the confusing 
designation of O/d and New Empire. 

Again we stand before one of the many puzzles of Maya 
history. Apparently the whole southern area was abandoned 
about twelve hundred years ago; great cities, which had 
involved centuries of human energy to construct and main- 
tain, apparently were left to the mercy of time and vegetation 
for no definite reason. The most sensible explanation for 
this happening has been presented by O. F. Cook, who 
believes that the Maya through their primitive methods 
of agriculture exhausted the soil. Through the cutting down 
of the forests, the soil would be exposed to the baking sun 
and to washing away by the rain during the rainy season. 
Forced by this circumstance, the inhabitants had to search 
for new places to raise their crops. The population of one 
city had to go far afield in order to get its food supply; at 
times it would even encroach upon the lands of another city, 
and war would ensue. To the west of the Maya territory 
lay the enormous swamp area of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
To the south stretched the Sierra Madre Range of volcanic 
rock. The Maya culture sprouted and grew in the lime- 
stone country. Not only had the Maya learned to burn 
lime for the mortar used in their buildings and to make tools 
which would cut the limestone for building material and 
monuments which they covered with hieroglyphs, but lime 
had an even greater importance in their daily life. The 
staple food of the Maya was then, as it is today, the corn- 
cake or tortilla. In order to soften the hard kernels of maize, 
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the Maya women laid them in a lye overnight. Without 
lime for this lye, 1t would be practically impossible to pre- 
pare the cereal which was just as important to the Maya 
as is rice to the Chinese. One can say that the Maya 
culture rested on a limestone foundation; therefore, when 
food supplies became scarce in the southern area, it is only 
logical that the Maya would gradually expand toward 
the peninsula of Yucatan, where they found an environment 
poorer but none the less similar to the one to which they 
were used. 

The migrating people from the south settled in the 
already inhabited places in Yucatan, and they brought new 
blood and new energy, causing a strong Renaissance such as 
is shown in the many cities scattered over the Yucatan 
Peninsula. 

From these early dates the Maya culture gathers head- 
way. City after city grows up. Temples rise on lofty pyra- 
mids and astronomer-priests calculate the course of the 
heavenly bodies, then make drawings for the sculptors to 
carve on stelae, altars, or door lintels. In some cities — the 
lesser ones — they could afford to raise markers every twenty 
years or even at longer intervals; but in the richer towns they 
would erect monuments as often as every five years (one 
fourth of twenty). 

These monuments would show a record of solar time 
passed since the inception of the calendar, corrections for 
leap year, phases of the moon, the ruler or lord of the night, 
observations on Venus, and other astronomical data, which 
we have not been able to trace as yet. 

And from these inscriptions we learn that the Maya 
calendar system would not revert into itself until after 
more than three hundred thousand solar years had passed 
(enough, one should think, for any people); that the Maya 
astronomers predicted eclipses and understood the moon 
cycle within an error of less than one third of a day in 
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three hundred years. In brief, long — very long — before 
the Old World had an inkling of astronomical accuracy, the 
New World astro-mathematician-magician-priests were as- 
tronomers of the highest skill. 

But we of the O/d World cultural background always 
like to think that we invented culture and civilization. 


XXXI ATLANTIS, THE LOST TRIBES 
OF ISRAEL, EGYPT, AND SOME ELE- 
PHANTS 


To us all Chinamen look alike, and not before we have 
known our laundryman for a long time can we distinguish 
him from any other Chinese laundryman. Within our own 
race We recognize many types, as, for example, a German 
type, an English type, Italian, or Scandinavian. 

When in the museum at the pyramids of San Juan Teo- 
tihuacan outside Mexico City, one can see tens of thousands 
of small clay heads. At first they all look alike, and one 
recognizes a general type. Closer examination reveals sub- 
types and in the huge mass of intriguing small faces that 
stare at one, one will find some that look Chinese, others 
that look Negroid, and again others that could be called 
Egyptian. One can find small heads with features to suit 
any and all theories of the origin of the American Indian, 
and the casual visitor and theorist goes home and writes 
about the Mongolian, Egyptian, or Negroid origin, based 
on twenty or thirty specimens, forgetting the remaining 
ten thousand which do not help to prove his ideas. 

Every scientist knows that scientific results are only 
reached through the long and painstaking amassing of facts. 
It took six hundred and six experiments to reach an efficient 
cure for syphilis, and only Edison knew how many fibers 
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he tested before he was successful with his incandescent 
light. The theorist disregards scientific methods, and jumps 
at conclusions after superficial observation of a few specimens. 

Language, customs, and art can easily be influenced by 
contact; in a few centuries cultures can blossom and disap- 
pear again, but man's skeleton develops and changes ex- 
ceedingly slowly. Hrdlička has proved that the American 
Indian is of Mongoloid origin. By studying thousands of 
skulls of people of all the world, he assures us that the skulls 
and bones of the Mongolian races and those of the American 
Indian races are more closely related than the skulls and 
bones of any other people. 

We may therefore believe that man came to this continent 
from Asia, and he must have come while in a very low state 
of cultural development. Probably he just knew the use of 
fire and stone tools, as slowly, through centuries, he drifted 
and spread over the valleys and plains of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The mere fact that the first inhabitants of this continent 
did not bring with them the knowledge of such staple foods 
as barley and wheat, did not bring horses and cattle, and 
did not use the wheel, indicates that they were roaming 
hunters, nomads following their game on its migrations. 

At last these people settled in the country of the teozintli, 
the truly native American grass from which maize gradually 
was developed, and with the advent of this cereal, which 
gave them manifold returns on their work of planting, they 
found time to think of something more than how to keep 
their bellies full. 

Culture grew up. Man, being essentially the same thing 
in all parts of the globe, would cope with similar occurrences 
in similar ways, though not necessarily by contact. 

Homer, Horace, Plato, and a few other writers speak of 
distant lands outside the Columns of Hercules, the Strait 
of Gibraltar. That these lands should be a continent which 
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has sunk into the sea in historic times does not seem likely, 
especially as there is no striking anthropometric similarity 
between the peoples which inhabit the countries on either 
side of ‘vanished’ Atlantis. Apparent similarities have 
fostered great speculations, and: when a good migration 
theory has been built up, nothing is more convenient than 
to sink a continent, thereby creating continuity in the route 
of the migrating peoples. 

/ Lord Kingsborough spent his fortune in trying to prove 
that the American Indian was descended from the Lost 
Tribes of Israel. His theories have been discarded long ago, 
and those of Atlantis eventually will have the same fate. А 

А fascinating book could be written to include all the 
fantastic speculations about the origin of the aboriginal 
American. The white man has started all these speculations, 
and it is amusing to note that, subconsciously, he has at- 
tempted to prove that the Indian and members of all other 
cultures originate from his own soil, more or less, and really 
should be exceedingly grateful for and proud of this fact. 

As an example of what drastic and amusing results super- 
ficial speculators can reach, I will mention only one instance 
and that has to do with Egypt. 

There are three words which in the layman's mind are all 
intimately associated with the ancient culture of the Nile 
Valley. They are pyramids, hieroglyphs, and mummies. 
Both Egypt and America can show examples of all three 
things, buf the similarity between Egyptian and American 
pyramids, hieroglyphs, and mummies lies only in the words 
pyramid, hieroglyph, and mummy. 

The Egyptian pyramid is a true pyramid, mounting to a 
point, and is a building in itself. The American pyramid is 
always a truncated pyramid: that is to say, it is flat on the 
top, and served as the base for a building or an altar of 
some kind. We have as yet to find a true pyramid on the 
American continent. 
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Hieroglyph means sacred writing. Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, and many other people had signs express- 
ing ideas, or sounds, graven on stone. So did the Maya, 
and of the few original «systems of writing in the world, the 
Maya system is one. Іс has no connection with any other 
system in the world, but grew out of the American soil, 
shaped and perfected by American Indian minds. 

The day when we can find where the Maya hieroglyphs, 
the Maya numeral system, and the Maya calendar de- 
veloped in its early and rudimentary forms —on that day 
we shall be able to say where the Maya originated. 

And at last mummies. The Egyptian mummy is the result 
of an operation. When an Egyptian died, the embalmers cut 
open his abdomen and removed his entrails. Then the body 
was treated with spices and herbs, and finally it was wrapped 
in long bands of cloth. In no single case have we found 
anything but natural mummification on the American con- 
tinent. The mummified dead American was wrapped in his 
clothing and a blanket, and laid to rest on the dry sand floor 
of a cave, as in the Southwest, or buried in the dry sand of a 
grave, as in Peru. Nature took a hand, the body liquids 
were absorbed by the sand, and the dry climate dried the 
tissues. Only in a burial cave on the islands in the Behring 
Straits have mummies been found which showed signs of an 
operation. 

This for the relations with or migrations from Egypt. In 
recent years theorists of one school have evolved a most 
fascinating story, truly worthy of the great attention it has 
received in the Sunday Supplements. They have created a 
most remarkable and accomplished people, the Heliolites: 
a people who mastered all the arts and sciences of ancient 
times, and who paddled around in dugout canoes, “helioli- 
tizing’ the world. In no place did they deign to benefit the 
peoples with whom they came in contact with all their 
culture. Here they erected stone cairns; there they taught 
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their hosts to mummify by operation. At first they only 
‘benefited’ the Mediterranean, but soon they became ambi- 
tious and went farther afield. To follow them would be a task 
for several books, and the adherents to the theory have 
already produced many volumes.. We will let them spread 
helios, light, until they arrive in India. There they became 
intrigued by elephants, and immediately, after acquiring a 
huge team of them, they set out for the American continent. 
They moved up through China and Siberia until they reached 
the Behring Straits. They crossed to the American con- 
tinent on a land-bridge, conveniently placed there for their 
use — though it sank after they passed. Or did they sail 
across or swim? Or did they cross,on the ice from island to 
island? Probably її happened somewhat in this manner: 

“І believe that there were various plans for transporting 
the elephants; at all events, the tradition varies as to how it 
was accomplished. Some say that the elephants were first 
assembled on the bank, and then the keeper of the fiercest 
of them provoked the beast and fled into the water; as he 
swam off, the elephant pursued him and drew the herd in his 
train; and though they were afraid of the deep water, yet as 
soon as each of them got out of his depth, the current itself 
swept him over to the other bank. It is, however, more 
generally believed that they were carried across on rafts; 
this method, as it would be the safer, if the thing were to 
be done, so, in view of its accomplishment, is more probably 
the one employed.’ This is from Livy’s description of Han- 
nibal crossing the Alps. Why not use it here? 

At any rate, the elephans helioliticus and their drivers 
wandered down through the North American continent, 
according to the illustrious inventor of the theory. Here 
and there on their way the heliolitic people continued their 
trick of leaving scattered fragments of their cultural habits. 
We learn that they left mummies in the caves of the South- 
west. But the perpetrator of the theory seems to have over- 
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locked the fact that mummification in Egypt was the result 
of an operation, whereas the mummies in the southwestern 
United States are just dried-up human bodies. 

Continuing southward with their elephants (but apparently 
without horses or cattle or metal tools or the wheeled 
wagons which existed concurrently with the domesticated 
elephant), the heliolites are supposed to have reached the site 
of the now ruined city Copan, in Honduras. 

There their sculptors carved on a large stone monolith a 
figure said to represent an elephant head. If you place this 
next to a picture of the head of one of the beautiful flame-red 
and yellow parrots called macaws, so very common in Central 
America and worshiped by the ancient Maya as a deity of the 
sun, you will see even at first glance that this carving has 
plainly many, many more points of likeness with the macaw 
than with an elephant. The Copan monument is dated in 
Maya hieroglyphs, and the date of the Maya, when con- 
verted into our calendar, according to the correlation now 
universally adopted, 15 A.D. 731. 

After this date we see not a single picture of what is sup- 
posed to be an elephant until we stand before the great 
ruined temples of northern Yucatan. Here, on the friezes 
and wall decorations are a multitude of strangely fascinating 
masks with long curling noses. Some of them curl upward 
and others downward. They might be modeled from ele- 
phants, but, alas, not a single one of them has the typical 
elephant nostrils at the end of the trunk, but one and all 
have a pair of nostrils at the root of the trunk. To my 
knowledge no historic or prehistoric elephant has ever had 
nostrils on the top of its trunk, unless 16 should be that hardy 
beast, the elephans helioliticus. And these Yucatan buildings 
date from about the year A.D. 1000. 

Are the words mummy, pyramid, hieroglyph, and a freak 
resemblance to an elephant not a rather slender framework 
to build on? 
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Thus the theories wind along. They sound fascinating, 
the way they are “founded” on odds and ends and scattered 
bits of superficial coincidence, which foundation breaks down 
when you take the time to investigate. These theories 
furnish endless material for layman speculations, and feed 
long lines of Sunday Supplement writers, but they rather 
impede than aid the efforts of those who dedicate their lives 
to sincere research. They confuse rather than help the 
problem of the History of Man in America. 


XXXII. XUL 


In тне Maya language, xz/ means the end. It is time for 
me to end. It has not been my aim to give an all-inclusive 
history of the Maya or their conquest by the Spaniards. 
If I have stirred your interest, I shall be gratified. If I have 
stirred you to go deeper into the mysteries of the ancient 
Maya, I refer you to more specialized works. I can assure 
you that you will find the subject absorbing. 

In archives and libraries lie many documents which 
research men will find and which may bring us not only 
more material on the history of the ancient people, but may 
also bring the great thrill, another one of the invaluable 
ancient hieroglyphic manuscripts. 

The greater part of the ancient history we must find under 
the surface. In mounds and temples, in burial-grounds and 
dump-heaps lie incredible contributions to knowledge. Great 
artistic riches are buried in the soil and we are, today, 
awakening to the value of these things. 

Archaeology is not a dead hunt for pots or remains of dead 
people. It is early history. Man has been active on this 
earth for many thousands of years. Today there lies behind 
us a vast fund of human experience. Man has gone through 
wars and pestilence, booms and depressions; at times he has 
starved and at times he has wallowed in luxury. Up and 
down is the curve of human life; it stretches back through 
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history, through archaeology, and into the dim past of 
geology. 

Why do we not take advantage of our accumulated fund 
of human experience? Ten thousand years and more of 
human experience lie back of us. Should we not teach that 
archaeology and history are the same thing? History and 
archaeology should present facts upon which we can build 
graphs of past human experience, in order to prepare our- 
selves for the future. 

In the soil of the Americas lie chapters of ancient history 
as thrilling and as important as the chapters which have been 
excavated around the shores of the Mediterranean. Slowly 
our knowledge is growing and slowly we present-day Ameri- 
cans are beginning to realize that we shall enrich our own 
culture by studying the book of knowledge which lies hidden 
below our soil. 


ХО” THE END 
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MAYA WOMAN DRESSED IN FINELY WOVEN GARMENTS 
Detail of Lintel 15, Yaxchilan, after Maudslay 


Photo by Mathilda Geddings Gray 
INDIAN GIRL FROM SAN MATEO IXTATAN, GUATEMALA 


Pirate IV 


Zemurray Collection, Tulane University 


MARBLE VASES FROM THE ULUA VALLEY, HONDURAS 


These vases were carved with stone tools 


Duae V 


MAYA POTTERY FROM LAKE YOJOA, HONDURAS 


Parte VI 


И”еуекиа 1 Collection, Tulane University 
ORIGINAL MAYA CLAY MOLD FOR MASS PRODUCTION OF CLAY 
FIGURINES TOGETHER WITH COPIES MADE FROM THE MOLD 
ULUA VALLEY, HONDURAS 


MAYA CLAY OCARINO WITH SIX NOTES SCORED IN, AND ANOTHER 
FORM OF OCARINO WITH SIX NOTES, ULUA VALLEY, HONDURAS 


Pirate VII 


Doris Z. Stone Collection, Tulane University 


HOLLOW FIGURINES, MADE FROM MOLDS, ULUA VALLEY, HONDURAS 


Doris 2. Stone Collection, Tulane University 
SMALL MODELED FIGURINES, FROM THE ULUA VALLEY, HONDURAS 
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Mrs. Frans Biom Collection 
MAYA JADE HEAD OF WARRIOR 


Doris Z. Stone Collection, Tulane University 


MAYA JADES 


Prate IX 


MAYA LADY WITH CHILD AND DOG, FOUND AT XUPÁ, NEAR 
PALENQUE, CHIAPAS 


PLATE X 


MAYA GOD, TUFA MAYA SUN GOD, FROM COPAN 
From the ruins of Copan, Honduras Note crossed eyes and filed front teeth 
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Doris Zemurray Stone Collection, Tulane University 
MAYA WARRIOR 


Limestone sculpture from the Chamelicon River, Honduras 
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MAYA CHIEFTAIN BEING CARRIED ON LITTER 


Detail from clay vase 


University of Pennsylvania Museum 
CARVED LINTEL NO. 3 FROM THE RUINS OF PIEDRAS NEGRAS 
GUATEMALA, A.D. 759 


| A chieftain seated on the throne speaking to a group of people assembled around him 
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John Geddings Gray Memorial Expedition, 1928. Tulane University 
MAYA INDIAN WOMAN MAKING POTTERY 


Photo Douglas S. Byers 
INDIAN WOMAN WEAVING 


Today the art of making pottery and weaving is done in exactly the same way as it 


| was done before the conquest 
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D. P. Swofford Collection, Tulane University 


CRANIUM OF MAYA CHIEFTAIN 
Note that his teeth are filed and that three of them have inlays of turquoise 


MAYA MASS BURIAL IN CAVE, AS IT LOOKED WHEN FOUND BY THE 
JOHN GEDDINGS GRAY MEMORIAL EXPEDITION, 1928 


Most of the skulls in this mass burial have been artificially deformed 


PLATE XIV 


Ren Museum, Washington, D.C. 
THE TUXTLA STATUETTE 
This 18 the oldest definitely dated object from the American continent at present. (A.D. 161) 


University Museum, Leyden, Holland Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washington 
LEYDEN PLATE STELA 9, UAXACTUN, GUATEMALA 

A Jadeite plaque with a Maya Тһе oldest standing monument in the American 

inscription dated А.р. 320 continent, with a calendrical date А.р. quy 
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STELA М, COPAN, HONDURAS, A.D. 761, AFTER MAUDSLAY 
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STELA F, QUIRIGUA, GUATEMALA, AFTER MAUDSLAY 
This monument dates from А.р. 761 and is 30 feet high and weighs 65 tons 
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STELA NO. 12, SAN PIEDRAS NEGRAS STELA NO. 40, FROM PIEDRAS 
SHOWING CAPTIVES AROUND A CHIEF- NEGRAS, A.D. 746 


TAIN (A.D. 795), AFTER MALER The Corn God throws seeds on the earth 


Рілте XVIII 


Photo by Blom 
THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, PALENQUE, CHIAPAS, MEXICO 


LIMESTONE TABLET FROM THE BACK WALL OF THE TEMPLE OF THE 


SUN, PALENQUE, CHIAPAS, MEXICO 


This tablet carries a lengthy inscription, chiefly calendrical. In the center two priests 
are bringing offerings to a god represented by a shield and two crossed spears. 
The inscription refers back to 2363 B.c. 


Pirate XI 


Courtesy Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
GREAT TEMPLE ІП, TIKAL, AFTER MALER 


i PLATE XX 


MAYA TEMPLE FROM THE RUINS OF TONINA, CHIAPAS, MEXICO 


First Tulane University Expedition 
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STUCCO FIGURES MODELED ON А WALL OF A TOMB FOUND BY THE FIRST 
TULANE UNIVERSITY EXPEDITION AT COMALCALCO, TABASCO, MEXICO 


PLATE ХХІ 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc. 
AIR VIEW SHOWING EL CASTILLO AND THE TEMPLE OF THE WARRIORS 
CHICHÉN ITZÁ, YUCATAN 
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THE BALL COURT AT CHICHÉN ITZA 


LATE АК [ШЇ 


Photo Dan Leyrer 
THE HOUSE OF THE TURTLES, UXMAL, YUCATAN, NAMED FROM ROW 
OF SCULPTURED TURTLES ON UPPER CORNICE 


Century of Progress Chicago-Tulane University Expedition, 1930 


PLATE XXIV 


NUNNERY OF UXMAL, YUCATAN, MEXICO 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NUNNERY OF UXMAL, MADE FOR THE 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS, 1933-34, CHICAGO, BY GERHARDT KRAMER 
| AND HERNDON FAIR, TULANE UNIVERSITY COLLECTION 


PLATE XXV 


Photo by Dan Leyrer 
VIEW FROM PALACE GROUP, LABNÁ, YUCATAN 


Prate XXVI 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
THE RUINS OF CHICHEN ITZA, YUCATAN, RECENTLY RESTORED BY THE CAR- 
NEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON AND THE GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO 


It was here that Montejo sought a shelter 
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Courtesy University of Pennsylvania Museum, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
THE RUINS OF TULUM ON THE EAST COAST OF YUCATAN, WHICH 
MONTEJO MUST HAVE PASSED WITH HIS SHIPS, AND WHICH 
PROBABLY ALSO WAS SEEN BY GRIJALVA AND CORTES 


PLATE XXVIII 


DOORWAY ON THE NORTH BUILDING OF THE NUNNERY, UXMAL 


The wooden beams over the door are carved out of Zopote wood, 
the tree from which we now get chewing gum 
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TYPICAL MAYA TEMPLE ROOM FROM UXMAL 


PLATE XXIX 


Photo by Dan Leyrer 
THE GREAT PALACE, A BUILDING IN THREE STORIES 
From the ruins of Sayil, Yucatan 


Photo by Dan Leyrer 


KABA, YUCATAN 
The curled nose of the ‘long-nosed god’ serves as steps leading to the 
sanctuary of the temple 
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THE ISLAND CITY OF FLORES, PETEN, GUATEMALA 


It was here that Cortes left his horse when on his way to Honduras, and it was this city 
that was the last to be conquered by the Spaniards, as late as 1697 


MODERN METHODS FOR STUDY OF HIEROGLYPHS 


The Century of Progress, Chicago-Tulane University Expedition in 1930 was the first to 
employ a portable electric power plant for night photographs of hieroglyph inscriptions 
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Photo by Blom 
THE GREAT TROPICAL JUNGLE THAT NOW COVERS THE CITIES OF 
THE MAYA PEOPLE 
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Abbess, 166. 

Abstinence, 77, 79, 127. 

Acanul, 92. 

Adorations, 104. 

Adornment, 124, 138; war, 147. 

Adultery, 126. 

Adventurers, 44. 

Agouti, 132. 

Agriculture, 120, 121. 

Aguilar, Geronimo de, escapes from 
Maya, 7; as a slave, 13; Cortes” letter 
delivered to, 32; joins Cortes, 33; 
rescue of, 34; official interpreter, 35, 
39, 41; dies, 49. 

Aguilar, Sanchez de, 105, 106. 

Ahau (day), 197. 

Ahau-Ah-Cucumatz (first priest of Cucu- 
Matz), 157. 

Ahau-Ahpop (King of Kings), 157, 158. 

Ahau-Ahpop-Camha (Prince), 157, 158. 

Ahau-Ah-Tohil (first priest of Tohil), 157. 

Ahbulucbalan, 163. 

Ahcanuaolcab, 163. 

Ahchuhcaan, 172. 

Aheitz (god of fishermen), 172. 

Akkaknech, 172. 

Ah-Kin-May (Maya high priest), 160. 

Ahkinxooc (god of poetry), 172. 

Ah Kom Pech, 156. 

Ah-kulel (under-chief), 152, 155. 

Ah-Nahpot-Xiu, 94; christened Francisco 
Montejo Xiu, 102. 

Ahpop, 157. 

Ahpop-Camha, 157. 

Aixchel, 172. 

Aké, 56; Battle of, 56. 

Alaminos, Antonio de, pilot for Cordoba, 
12. 


Al Calachune, 16. 

Alphabet, Maya, 112, 113. 

Altar, 13, 31, 122, 161, 162, 165, 175, 202, 
206; Christian, 33. 

Alvarado, Jorge, joins Cortes, 25. 

Alvarado, Juan, the Elder, joins Cortes, 


25. 

Alvarado, Pedro, 26, 27, 28; under 
Grijalva, 19; joins Cortes, 25; first to 
arrive at Cozumel, 30; sent by Cortes 
to Guatemala, 43; as Adelantado of 
Guatemala, 86; called Donadiuh by 
Indians, 157. 

Alvarez, Pedro, 98. 

Amatenango, 135. 

Ambush, 18, 59, 62, 66, 73, 88; Spanish, 
70. 

Amerind, 191. 

Amusement, 141-150; of guests, 82. 

Animals, 103, 120, 172. 

Antonio, Gaspar (see Gaspar Antonio 
Chi). 

Ants, 163. 

Apiculturists, Maya, 72. 

Aquinchel, province of, 92. 

Archaeological remains, 143. 

Arches, 178; capstone, 177. 

Architects, Maya, 176, 178, 181, 182, 
185. 

Architecture, 5, 175, 179, 180, 

Armadillo, 94, 132, 133. 

Armor, 149; cotton, 11, 14, 18, 21; for 
Spaniards, 27, 37. 

Arrows, 10—11, 14, 15) 16, 17-18, 71, 
126, 165, 167. 

Art, 5; potter's, 134; specialized styles 
of, 135. 

Artificial, head deformation, 123; cross- 
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ing of eyes, 123; filing of teeth, 123; 
inlaying of teeth, 123. 

Artilleryman, 38. 

Artisan, 116. 

Artists, 178. 

Astronomy, Maya, 167, 185, 194-203. 

Atlantis, 204, 206. 

Avila, Alonzo de, 28, 63, 65; under 
Grijalva, 19; joins Cortes, 25; returns 
to Spain, 52; second in command 
under Montejo, 53; told to move 
town, £4; explores Chiapas and fails, 
63-70; ordered to capture Guerrero, 
66; leaves toward south, 71; at Chablé, 
71; at Chetumal, 71; in Battle of 
Chetumal, 72; flees from Chetumal, 
74; goes on into Honduras, 74. 

Avila, Hernando Lopez de, 27. 

Aztec, 4, 44, 138, 139, 144, 150, 173, 192; 
empire (see Empire); language (Na- 
hoatl), 41, 103; Indians, 75. 


Bacabs (year-bearers), 152, 155, 161. 

Bacalar, 66, 182; Lake of, 71; town 
founded at, 93. 

Baktun (400 years), 190. 

Balché (intoxicating drink), 72, 82, 164. 

Ball, rubber, 143, 145, 146, 149, 150. 

Ball-court, 142, 143, 144, 147. 

Banners, 15, 17. 

Banquet, 81. 

Baptism, 76, 77, 78, 104, 112, 124; 
ceremony of, 76; feast, 76-79; Christ- 
ian, 79, IOI. 

Barba, Pedro, Cortes at house of, 27. 

Barricades, 36, 88, 89. 

Barrios, General, 64, 65. 

Baskets, 60. 

Bath, sweat, 124. 

Batter, 179; negative, 181. 

Battle of, Catoche, 11; Champoton 
(Potonchon), 14, 18, 88; Tabasco, 36; 
Cintla, 27; Chuacá, 56; Aké, 56; 
Chichén-Itzá, 67; Chetumal, 72; Tiho 
(Merida), 95; Cochua, 96. 

Bayamo, 28. 

Bay Islands, 3. 

Bay of Chetumal, 57, 71. 

Beads, 76, 79, 125; jade, 62, 95, 127, 130, 
190. 
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Beans, 46, 47, 59, 60, 118, 132, 141; 
cacao, 3, 79» 94» 95, 98, 138, 189, 190. 

Beautification, 123, 124. 

Beehives, Maya, 72. 

Beena (of Trinidad), 23. 

Bee-raisers, 71, 164. 

Behring Straits, 207, 208. 

Beleheb Tzi, 157. 

Belize, 182. 

Bells, copper, 3, 60, 139; gold, 165. 

Belmá, 54. 

Benavente, Father, 101. 

Betting, 146, 147, 149. 

Beverage, 94. 

‘Bible,’ Maya, 156. 

Birds, 124, 152, 163. 

Birth;'126; ceremony, 123, 124. 

Blood sacrifices, 14, 161, 162, 163. 

Bloodhounds, 98. 

Blow-guns, 17. 

Boca del Terminos, 21. 

Bone, 17; human, 129. 

Bonfires, 121. 

Books, Maya, 107, 109, 112, 114, 133; 
sacred, 160, 164. 

Boto, Alonzo, 16. 

Boubourg, Abbé Brasseur de, 110. 

Bowls, 130, 165. 

Bows, 11, 14, 17, 21, 38, 56,90, 126. 

Bow-shot, 67. 

Bread, 163; cassava, 26, 27. 

Breakwater, 184. 

Bridges, 183, 184. 

British Honduras, 6, 200. 

British Museum in London, 56. 

British pirates, 182. 

Builders, 178. 

Buildings, 61, 101, 112, 175, 178; of cut 
stone and mortar, 89, 92, 116. 

Burial, 104, 112, 175; customs, 127, 128, 
131; cave, 129; vaults, 130; urns, 130; 
chambers, 182; grounds, 211, 

Burma, jade from, 138. 


Cabal, 135. 

Caban (twelfth day), 197, 198, 199. 

Cacao (cocoa — cacau — chocolate), 78, 
118; beans, 3, 79, 94, 95, 93, 126, 138, 
189, 190. 

Cacau (see Cacao). 
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Cacique (see Chief). 


Calendar, 112, 173; astronomical anno- 


tations of a, 109; Maya, 186-193, 2073. 


Roman, 186; Julian, 186, 192; Egyp- 
tian, 186; Gregorian, 187, 192, 193; 
Christian, 190; ceremonial (Tzolkin), 
199. 

Caluac, 152. 

Camp at Pokboc, 89. 

Campeche, State of (see States); town of, 
70. 

Canal, ship, 43. 

Canek, Lake, 64. 

Canek (an Indian chief), 14; invited to 
visit Cortes, 49; Cortes visits, 493 
Cortes’ horse left with, 50; ruler of 
Chichén-Itzá, 81. 

Canoe, dugout (pirogues), 3, 10, 21, 65, 
64, 65, 74, 97, 134. 

Canzienal (year-bearer of the east), 161. 

Cape Catoche, 13, 19, 33. 

Cape San Antonio, 29. 

Capitana, 1. 

Capstone arches, 177. 

Cardenas, Francisco de, 56, 89, 106. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, 129, 
196, 199. 

Carpenters, 177. 

Cassava bread (see Bread). 

Castile, 3. 

Castilian, 13. 

Castillo, Bernal Diaz del (see Diaz). 

Cathay, 3. 

Cathedral, 107. 

Catholic priest, 109. 

Catoche Point (cones catoche), 10, 12. 

Cattle, 53, 54, 209. 

Cauac (a year-bearer), 163. 

Cauac year, 162. 

Cavalry troop, first that did battle on 
the mainland, 37. 

Cavalrymen, 38. 

Cave, burial, 129. 

Cavek, 157. 

Cayom, 79. 

Ceh Pech, province of, 155, 156. 

Ceiba (tree), 37, 48. 

Celt, 200. 

Cenotes, 6, 84. 

Center, trade, 92. 


Central America, 209; conquest of, 19; 
Indian, 191. 

Century of Progress, Chicago World's 
Fair, 1933, 180. 

Cereal, 205. 

Ceremony, 142, 149, 160-167, 173, 198; 
religious, Maya, 75, 76, 77, 78,79, 176; 
of baptism, 76, 104; of butial, 104, 130; 
birth, 123, 124; to the fire, 154. 

Chablé, 66; town of, 71. 

Chacs (priest's helpers), 77, 78, 79, 154, 
172. 

Chakanputun, 173. 

Chambers, burial, 182. 

Champoton (Potonchan), 14, 20, 21, 32, 
63, 65, 75, 8o, 87, 88; Battle of, 14, 
18, 20, 88. 

Chapels, 172. 

Charles V, of Spain, 21, 35, 36, 40, 5o, 
52—53, 87, 93, 98, 100, 102, 105, 106. 

Chastity, bow of, 167. 

Ché (two), 189. 

Chec-Xib-Chac (ruler at Chichén-Itzá), 
81. 

Chel, nation, 65; chieftains, 65. 

Chen, 197. 

Chests, wooden, 11. 

Chetumal, 57, 71, 72, 73, 74; Bay of, 57, 
71; province of, 71; Battle of, 72; 
flight from, 74; expedition to, 98. 

Ché winik (40), 189. 

Chi, Gaspar Antonio (royal interpreter), 
94, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 105, IIO, III; 
commissioned to write a history of 
Yucatan, 106. 

Chiapas, State of (see States); mountain 
regions of, 63, 64. 

Chichacchob, 163. 

Chichén-Itzá, 66, 69, 73, 81, 82, 84, 113, 
IDG IAD A особ IIS 17/8, 
180, 182; Battle of, 67; ruler of, 81. 

Chieftains, 39, 55, 71, 96; Chel, 65. 

Chilam Balam, books of the, 83, 198. 

Childbirth, 124, 125, 126, 127. 

Chili-peppers, 59, 132. 

China, 208; jade from, 138, 139. 

Chinese, 207. 

Chique (see Chi). 

Chiriqui, 60, 139. 

Chixculub, 65. 
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Chocolate (see Cacao). 

Cholula, 41. 

Chouaca, Maya town of, 96. 

Christian baptism, 79. 

Christianity, 101; in Yucatan, 75; simi- 
larity to Maya religious services, 75. 

Chronicles, Maya, 81. 

Chuacá, 56, 66; Battle of, 56. 

Chultunes (water reservoirs — cisterns), 
128, 184. 

Churches, 109. 

Cienfuentes (Spain), 107. 

Cihom (tree), 78. 

Cimi, 197. 

Cimi (death god), 119, 171. 

Cintla, 37; Battle of, 37. 

Cistern (chultun), 184; Maya, 185. 

Cit-Chac-Coh (temple), 153. 

City, 31, 64, 66, 81, 83, 116, 176, 184, 
200, 201, 202; ruined, 157, 158; Maya, 
176. 

City Council, 107. 

City planning, 175, 176. 

City-state, 60, 81, 151, 201. 

Ciudad Real, 66. 

Civil war in Yucatan, 83-85. 

Class, 59, 116; system, 124. 

Climate, 103. 

Cloaks (zuyen), 3, 5, 13, 118, 147, 150. 

Cloth, 3, 9, 30, 57, 78, 129, 138; pieces 
of, 98. 

Clothing, 3, 152; women, 117; men, 118. 

Clout, loin, 118. 

Clubs, 56, 62, 84. 

Coatzacoalcos, province of, 41, 43, 453 
River, 42. 

Cobá, 182, 200. 

Cobá-Y axána highway, 182. 

Cochua, 73; province of, 96; Battle of, 
96. 

Cocoa (see Cacao). 

Cocom, Nachi (Cocom chief at Zotuta), 
94, 95, 96. 

Cocom, family, rules Mayapan, 81, 155; 
nation, 82, 91, 94, 110, 111; destroy 
Ziu, 84; at Zotuta, 94; Lords of, 128. 

Code, Maya moral, 61. 

Codex, Troano, 133, 171; Dresden, 170, 
171, 184; Peres, 171. 

Codices, 72, 199. 
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Coffins, 128. 

Cogolludo, 102, 106, 126, 166. 

Coin, 98. 

Colonization, 43. 

Color, 3, 60, 137, 178. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, 2, 3; describes 
adventures, 5. 

Columbus, Christopher, 1, 3, 4, 5, 61; 
fourth voyage, 1; touches Martinique, 
1; Santo Domingo, 2; Jamaica and 
Cuba, 2; at Isla de los Pinos, 2; re- 
turns to Hispaniola, 4; to Spain, 4. 

Columns, 180. 

Comalcalco, 175. 

Comb, roof, 179. 

Comedians, 164. 

Communal, spirit, 95; property, 104; 
work, 120. 

Communion, flesh-eating as, 165. 

Conch-shell trumpets, 36, 38. 

Concubine, 126, 153. 

Cones catoche (Catoche Point), 10. 

Confession, 76, 78, 112. 

Conflict between Church and conquer- 
ors, 80. 

Conil, 55. 

Conkal, 156. 

Conquerors, Spanish, 13, 80. 

Conquest of, Central America, 
Mexico, 42; Peru, 68. 

Conscripted militia (see Militia). 

Construction methods, 176, 177. 

Cook, O. Е., 201. 

Cooking, 118, 124, 134, 172. 

Copal, 14; incense, 120, 

Copán, 175, 209. 

Copo (tree), 78. 

Copper, 11, 139; implements, 3; tools, 
139; rings, 165. 

Cordoba, Francisco Hernandez de, 19, 
20, 31, 33; sails from Cuba, 7; Diaz 
with, 3. 

Corn, 55,60, 77, 118, 119, 122, 132; cakes 
(tortillas), 117, 118, 124, 134, 201; 
dough, ball of (posole), 118, 120. 

Cornfield, 94, 109, 163. 

Cornmeal, 77. 

Cortes; Hernando de, 30, 31, 63, 104; 
recalls Diaz for march to Honduras, 
9; selected for expedition, 23; sneaks 


19; 


away, 24, 25; gets food, 26; sets up in 
Havana, 27; gets horses, 27; Governor 
tries to stop, 29; writes» letter. to 


Spanish slaves, 31-32; lectures In- 
dians, 33; leaves for Tabasco, 33; res- 
cue of Aguilar, 34; talks to Indians, 
35; first battle in New Spain (Battle 
of Cintla), 39; use of horse and cannon 
against Indians at Cintla, 40; takes 
mistress (Malinche), 41; she bears 
him a son, 41; sends Alvarado to 
Guatemala, 43; proposes ship canal to 
Pacific, 43; his court, 44, 46; marches 
to Honduras, 45; food stolen by army, 
46; hears rumors of conspiracy among 
Indians, 47; hangs Cuauhtemoc, 48; 
leaves horse with Canek, whom he 
visits, $03 writes Charles V a letter, 
£o. 

Cortes, Martín (son of Hernando), 41. 

Cotton, 3, 7, 12; shirts, 9; armor, 11, 14; 
cloaks, 13; cloth, 57, 117; ribbons, 78. 

Counting systems, 187. 

Country, Itzá, 64. 

Court, 54, 181. 

с Island of, 20, 29, 30, 33, 53, 54, 
58, 86, 96, 97, 155, 172; as а religious 
center, 31. 

Cozumel Channel, 31, 97. 

Creation, 168. 

Creators, 168-173. 

Cremation, 128, 129. 

Crest, roof, 179. 

Crests, feathered (see Feathers). 

Cries, war (see War). 

Crop, 182; staple (corn), 132. 

Cross, 13, 76, 100, 108, 109. 

Cross-eyed, 123, 171. 

E oo (Aztec ruler), 44, 47; hung, 


cda 2, 7, 8, 19, 23, 29, 445 Indians (see 
ЙИ UO 

Cucu-Matz, 157. 

Cuha (Ahau-Ahpop’s palace), 157, 158. 

Culture, Maya, 179. 

Cumhu, 197. 

Cups, clay, 119. 

Curasaw, 133. 

Curate, 90. 

Curtains, 179. 


Customs, 104, 106, 112; burial, 127, 128, 
131. 

Cycle, moon, 202. 

Cylinders, clay, 136. 


Dam, 184. 

Dancing, 141, 154, 162, 163. 

Darien, 52. 

Darts, 15, 16, 17, 36. 

Davila, Alonzo, 58. 

Davila, Pedrarias, 52, 47. 

Days, science of, 186-193. 

Death (Cimi), 119; fear of, 127. 

Decadence, 6. 

Deer, 94, 171; large (ké), 132; small red- 
skinned (yuc), 132. 

Delgado, Father Joseph, 182. 

Dentistry, 123. 

Designs, 3, 60, 178. 

Devil (death god), 78, 123, 127, 144, 162. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, with Cordoba, 
7; with Grijalva, 8; plants first orange 
tree, 8; in conquest of Chiapas, 8; set- 
tles down, 8; with Cortes, 9; describes 
experiences, 9; in Battle of Catoche, 
11; describes Battle of Champoton, 
12; describes Maya armor, 18; as en- 
sign under Grijalva, 19; relates hap- 
penings, 20; with Cortes, 26; tells of 
horses, 27; relates leaving of Cortes, 
29; with Alvarado, 30; called before 
Cortes, 31; tells of Battle of Tabasco, 
36; names first cavalry troop to do 
battle on mainland, 37; tells of Battle 
of Cintla, 393 sent to Coatzacoalcos, 
433 joins Cortes’ march to Honduras, 
45; sent out to forage, 46; tells of hang- 
ing of Cuauhtemoc, 48; tells of march, 
49; compares Indian towns to Sevilla, 
62. 

Dictionary, Motul, 125, 126, 138. 

Diseases, 83, 163. 

Divinations, 123, 124. 

Divorce, 126. 

Doctors, 155. 

Dog saves Spaniards, 70. 

Dominguez, Gonzalo, 28. 

Donadiuh (Pedro Alvarado), 157. 

Doorkeeper, nunnery, 167. 

Doorways, 178, 179, 180, 181. 
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Dresden, Codex, 170, 194. 

Dress, 60, 95, 117. 

Drink, 3, 72, 162. 

Drinking-troughs, 55. 

Drought, 84, 165. 

Drums, 15, 21, 36, 38, 163; wooden, 155. 
Duel, 67. 

Duran, Father Pedro, 97, 144, 146, 147. 
Dump-heaps, 211. 

Dwellings of the gods, 174-185. 
Dynasty, Tutul Xiu, 109. 


Ear-ornaments, 57, 124. 

Earrings, 138. 

Eb, 200. 

Eclipses, 167, 194, 202. 

Education, 124. 

Eggs, 46; turtle, 134. 

Egypt, 204, 206, 207, 209. 

Egyptians, 175, 207; calendar, 186. 

Ekab, province of, 96. 

Ekbalanchac, 163. 

Ek-Uayeé (a clay idol), 162. 

En, 197. 

Embroidered, 117, 118. 

Emerald jewels, 72. 

Emissaries, Xiu, 84, 94. 

Emku (baptism feast), 79. 

Empire, Aztec, 8, 22. 

Encomenderos, 99, 108, 114. 

Engineers, 180; Maya, 181, 183, 184, 185. 

Environment, 6. 

Equinoxes, 196. 

Escalante, Juan de, 28. 

Esquivel, Hernando de (King’s scribe), 
87. 

Estremadura, province of (in Spain), 
92. 

Exchange, 21. 

Expedition, go, 184; Tulane University, 
65, 134, 180, 185; trading, 82; to 
Chetumal, 98; Gray (by Tulane), 129; 
hunting, 133. 

Eyes, crossing of, 123. 

Ezija, 34. 


Faces, 14, 38, 40. 
Fair God (see Kukulcán). 
Farmer, 83, 116, 182. 


Fasting, 77, 79, 127, 154. 
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Feasts, 72, 112, 122, 153, 1$4, 160, I61, 
164, 165, 173; baptism, 76-79. 

Feathers, 64, 78, 79, 118, 124, 138; crests 
Of, 11, 14, 15, 21, 37, 78; green, 95. 

Ferdinand, King, 1, 4, 8. 

Festivals, 128. 

Fields, 112, 118, 122, 124, 147, 151. 

Fighters, Maya, 75. 

Figurines, 172; clay, 135; portrait, 136; 
of nephrite, 199. 

Fire, 164, 167, 170, 172; ceremonies and 
sacrifices to, 154. 

Fire-dancers, 164. 

Fish, 133, 151, 152, 162. 

Fishermen, 164, 172. 

Fishing, 134. 

Flesh-eating as communion, 165. 

Flint, 3, 17, 67, 165. 

Flood, 170. 

Flores (modern Tayasal), 50. 

Flowers, 50, 163. 

Flutes (ocarina), 136. 

Food, 21, 88, 118, 119, 121, 
164; supplies, 84. 

Foodstuff, 3, 59. 

Forage, 46. 

Fórsterman, E. W., 199. 

Fortification, 88. 

Fowl, 46, 47, 55,71. 

Franciscan Order, 114. 

Friars, 75, 76, 79s 99, 114, 143; Fran- 
ciscan, 48, 99; Dominican, 99. 

Fruit, 46, 50, 59. 

Fuensalida (missionary father), £o. 


132, 133; 


Gallego, 2. 

Gallows, 93. 

Gamblers, 147, 148, 150; low-class peo- 
ple, 147; professional, 148. 

Gambling, 141, 147, 149. 

Game, 132, 151, 152, 155. 

Games, 141-160, 157. 

Gann, Thomas, 129. 

Garcia, Bartolome, 28. 

Gardens, 59. 

Garments, 161. 

Garrison at Valladolid, 97. 

Genova, 6. 

Gifts, 40, 79, 82, 89, 125, 167; of gold, 
41, 52; of mantillas, 79. 
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Girdle, leather, 145, 149. 

Glass, volcanic (see Obsidian). * 

Gloves, leather, 145, 149. 

Glyphs, 197; Testerian, 75; Maya, 113; 
calendrical, 198. 

Godfather, 77. 

Godmother, 77. 

Godoy, Diego de (King's Notary), 36, 


37: 

Gods, 33, 61, 62, 76, 84, 100, 108-109, 
120, 121-122, 147, 148, 151, 156, 160- 
173, 181; dwellings of, 174-185. 

Gold, 5, 11, 19-22, 25, 41, 52, 53, бо, 62, 
64, 66, 68, 71, 72, 73; masks, 72; orna- 
ments, 131; plaques, 165; bells, 165; 
sandals of, 165. 

Goldsmith, Maya, 166. 

Gomara (Cortes’ chaplain), 63; writes a 
history of the conquest, 9. 

Gonzales, Blas, 67. 

Gonzalez, Friar, baptizes captives, 11. 

Gonzalez de Trujillo, Pedro, 28. 

Goodman, J. T., 199. 

Gourds, 119, 120. 

Governors, 151, 152. 

Grains, 103, 122. 

Grave, 127, 128, 138; Maya, 137. 

Gray, John Geddings, Expedition (by 
Tulane University), 129. 

Great Cairo, 7. 

Greeks, 207. 

Gregorian calendar, 187. 

Grijalva, Juan de, with Diaz, 8; at 
Champoton, 12-18; sets out, 19; 
wounded, 21; brought gold from Is- 
lands of Spices, 23; river named after, 
353 Montejo with, 52. 

Grinding-stones, 117. 

Guadalajara, 109. 

Guanaja (see Isla de los Pinos). 

Guaniguanico, Cape of, 27. 

Guatemala, 6, 9, 43, 60, 81, 86, 137, 156, 
175, 182, 195, 200; highlands of, 64, 
168; Alvarado as Adelantado of, 86. 

Guatemala City, 64. 

Guayamil, 73. 

Guerrero, Gonzalo, escapes from Maya, 
7; a war captain, 13; told of Cortes’ 
letter by Aguilar, 32; refuses to leave, 
32; refuses Montejo’s request to join 


him, 57-58; plots against Montejo, 
58; hunted, 66, 71; in rebellion, 72. 
Guests, amusement of, 82. 
Gulf of Honduras, 5. 
Gulf of Mexico, 43. 
Gums, 129. 


Hair, 13, 117. 

Halack Uintk (royal men), 60, 81, 151, 
152, 155, 156. 

Hammock, 57, 60. 

Handles, knife, 139, 140. 

Harvest, 122. 

Hataté River, 65. 

Hatchets, copper, 3, 60, 171. 

Havana, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Heart of palm, 133. 

Heliolites, 207, 208. 

Helmets, 145, 163. 

Herbs, native, 46; flavoring, 132, 133. 

Hernandez, Father Francisco (priest, 
curate, and vicar of the expedition), 
go. 

Heroes, 156. 

Hieroglyphs, 112, 125, 142, 144, 158, 
165, 171, 175, 178, 182, 195, 196, 197, 
198, 199, 206, 207, 209, 211. 

Highway, paved, 34, 182, 183; Cobá- 
Yaxúna, 182. 

Hispaniola, 2, 4. 

Hives (bee), 72. 

Hobnil (year-bearer of the south), 161. 

Hogs, wild (peccaries), 132. 

Holcan (professional warriors — stand- 
ing army), 17, 153. 

Holkan-akot (a dance), 154, 161. 

Holpop, 155. 

Honduras, 5, 6, 43, 44, 45, 58, 74, 81, 
209; Gulf of, 5. 

Honey, 46, 47, 50, 60, 72, 104, 133, 

2162. 

Horses, 23, 27, 37, 40, 41, 48, 53, 55, 56, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 73» 74» 93; 95, 100, 102, 
209; МогсШо, 50. 

Hospital, 155. 

Hospitality, 55. 

Houses, 11, 13, 20, 49, 59, 61, 93, 96, 98, 
TLD eG ФОУ, Пәні, р VEN GO MG 
158, 159, 165, 189; Spanish, 87; of 
stone, 117, 152. 
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Hozanek (year-bearer of the west), 161, 
162. 

Hrdlička, Dr. Aleš, 205. 

Hunab Ku (father of Itzamn4), 170. 

Hunabku (Maya god), 76. 

Hunac Ceel (ruler of Mayapan), 81, 82. 

Hunters, 164. 

Hunting, 122, 133, 151, 172; expeditions, 
133. 

Huracan, 170. 

Hurricane (storm), 2. 

Hush-hal, 130. 

Hut, kitchen, 118. 

Hyssop, 78. 


Idol houses at Tonalá, 8. 

Idols, 11, 13, 33, 80, 123, 139, 140, 144, 
154, 164, 172; stone and wooden, 62, 
165, 172; clay and stone, 109, 162, 
172. 

Iglesia, 171, 178. 

Iguana, 132, 163. 

Iguanadon, 132. 

Images, 147. 

Imix, 197. 

Incense, 14, 33, 40, 55, 76, 77,153, 154, 
162, 163, 166; copal, 120; burners, 165. 

India, 4. 

Indian, 3, 8, 12, 13, 14, 17, 21, 35, 73, 
74, 165; Maya, 9, 168; Cuban, 10; of 
Champoton, 13; settlements, 20; of 
Campeche, 31; Lacandon, 64; Itzá, 
65; Aztec, 75; smoke pipes, 79; use 
bodies of dead as defense, 89; rowers, 
97; rise up, 99; Central American, 
191. 

Industries, 132-140. 

Inscriptions, 196, 197; calendrical, 198. 

Insect, 172. 

Insurrections, 97. 

Interpreter, 21, 35, 36, 39, 48, 49, 94; 
103, 106. 

Isla de los Pinos (Guanaja), 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Islands, Bay (see Bay Islands); of Spices 
(see Spices); Cozumel (see Cozumel); 
Tayasal (see Tayasal); Mujeres (see 
Mujeres). 

Israel, lost tribes of, 204, 206. 

Itzá, nation, 64, 100; country, 64; In- 
dians, 65. 
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Itzamná (lord and creator of the world), 
61, 170, 171, 173. 

Ix, 161. 

Ixbunil, 172. 

Ix caca bach (prostitute), 126. 

Ixchel (goddess of childbirth), 123. 

Ixkil Itzam Pech, 156. 

Ix mol, 138. 

Ixnacan Katun (abbess), 166. 

Izamal, 81, 113; ruler of, 81; monastery 
of, 108; pyramid of, 113. 

Izancanan, 48. 


Jackets, 9. 

Jade, 123, 138, 139; ornaments, 60, 165; 
beadś, 62, 95, 127, 130, 139, 190; 
pendants, 131, 139; Chinese, 138, 139; 
Burmese, 138; American, 138, 139; 
Maya, 138, 139. 

Jail, 148. 

Jamaica, 2, 7, 20. 

Jamaicans carried to Yucatan by cur- 
rents, 20. 

Jaramillo, Juan, 41. 

Jardines, 26. 

Jars, clay, 60. 

Javelins, 36, 38, 171. 

Jewelers, 138, 140. 

Jewelry, 147, 150. 

Jewels, emerald, 72. 

Fiquipil (8000 men) of soldiers, 22. 

Judges, Maya, 61, 152. 

Jugs, 130. 

Julian calendar, 186. 


Kabá, 178. 

Kan (a day), 161. 

Kankin, 199. 

Katun (20 years), 190, 197. 

Kayab (month), 197, 198, 200. 

Ké (large deer), 132. 

Kik (rubber), 163. 

Kilns, 177. 

Kin (one day), 190. 

Kingsborough, Lord, 206. 

Kinich, 105. 

Kinich Ahau Itzamna, 164. 

Kitchen hut, 118. 

Knives, 3, 67, 139, 140, 165; stone, 79; 
obsidian, 123, 178; handles, 139, 140. 
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Kuch (sign of death), 162. 

Kukulcán (Fair God — Quetzalcoatl — 
plumed serpent), 38, 39, 61, 101, 153, 
164, 168, 171, 173, 180. 

Kupul, Nacon, 66; tries to kill Montejo, 
66; killed by Gonzales, 67. 


Labná, 178. 

Laborer, 83, 177. 

Lacandon Indians, 64. 

Lake, Petén-Itzá, 50, 64, 65; Canek, 64; 
Miramar, 65; Bacalar, 71; Tepan- 
cuapan, 129, 130. 

Lances, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 36, 38, 48, 
56, 67, 71. 

Land, 95, 103. 

Landa, Diego de (second Bishop of Yuca- 
tan), 72, 94, 102, 105, 106, 107-110, 
116, 126, 127, 128, 154, 161, 162, 172, 
173, 186; describes towns, 59, 79; 
Relacion de las Casas de Yucatan, 111— 
114. 

Lapidaries, 138, 139. 

Lares, 28. 

Las Casas, Guillen de, reports leaving of 
Cortes, 24; told by Cortes of the get- 
ting of food, 27; Governor and Cap- 
tain General of Yucatan, 106. 

Las Viboras, 7. 

Latin, 103. 

Law, 148; Maya, 55, бт. 

Lawyers, Maya, none, 61-62. 

Lazaro, 14. 

Leyden plate, 200. 

Life, daily, 95. 

Lima, Pedro de (treasurer under Mon- 
tejo), 53. 

Limestone, 201. 

Lintels, door, 202. 

Litter, 160; feather-trimmed, 90. 

Liza (a fish), 133. 

Lizana, 106. 

Loché, 57. 

Locusts, 85. 

Loin clout, 118. 

Lolmet-Quehnay (Minister of Tribute), 
157. 

Loom, 137. 

Lords, 152. 

Luxan, Alonzo de, 55, 57, 64, 74. 


Lye, 202. 


Macan Pech, 156. 

Macaw, 133, 209. 

Maguey plants, 147. 

Maia, 5. 

Мат (Yucatan), 3, 4. 

Maize (corn), 3, 46, 47, 59, 60, 71, 98, 
117, 118; 119, ІСІ, 122, 127,132) 152, 
201, 202, 205; storages, 147. 

Malinche (Malinal), 41, 42, 44, 48, 49, 
103, 104; baptized Doña Marina, 41; 
Cortes’ mistress, 41; bears him a son, 
41; marries Juan Jaramillo, 41. 

Mani, 83, 90, тот, 102, 109, 155; Xiu of, 
84; chief of, 93; document (1557), 102. 

Manrique, Judge Filipe, 102. 

Mantillas, gifts of, 79. 

Mantle, 34, 94, 155. 

Manufacture, pottery, modern Maya, 
135. 

Market, modern Guatemalan, 60; Maya, 
бо, бт. 

Market-place, 59, 137; of a Maya city, 
60. 

Marriage, 112, 126, 167. 

Martínez, Mr. Eduardo, 184. 

Martinique, 1. 

Mask, 139, 149, 160; gold, 72; panels, 
181. 


Mass production, 136. 

Mastelles, 9. 

Matchmaking, 125, 126. 

Mats, 60, 162. 

Maxtunil, 156. 

Maya, 4, 5, 6, 7, 80, 138; numerals, 1, 
186-193; Indians (see Indians); lan- 
guage, 41, 83, 105, 108, 112, 189; law, 
55, 61; city, market place of, бо; 
moral code, 61; Judges, 61, 152; law- 
yers, none, 61—62; beehives, 72; api- 
culturists, 72; of Yucatan, 74; fighters, 
75; religious services, 75; religion, 75- 
79, 108, 171, 173; worship Hunabku, 
76; worship the tree of life, 76; bap. 
tism, 76—79; idols, 80; chronicles, 81; 
nations, 83, 84, III, 123, 151, 156, 
170; nobility, 83; civilization, 83; 
characters, 84; fields, 84, 85; towns, 
92, 96; first history of, 106; books, 
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107, 109, 112, 114, 133, 160; gods, 107, 
171, 172, 173, 181; pyramids, 108, 
175; priests and sages, 109; alphabet, 
112, 113; glyphs, 113; months, 113; 
women, 123; lifetime, 127-131; staple 
crop (corn), 132; pottery-making, mod- 
ern, 135; graves, 137; weavers, 137- 
138; games, 141-150; rulers, 151—159; 
musical instruments, 155; “Bible, 
156; tradition, 156; ruined city, 157- 
158; priests and ceremonies, 160-167; 
stone-carvers, 166; goldsmiths, 166; 
astronomy, 167, 185, 194-203; pan- 
theon, 170, 171, 173; hieroglyphs, 171, 
175, 198, 199, 207, 209; architecture, 
175, 179, 180; buildings, 175, 178; 
architects, 176, 178, 181, 182, 185; 
cities, 176; culture, 179; temples, 179, 
182; engineers, 181, 183, 184, 185; 
cisterns (chultunes), 185; calendar, 
186-193, 207; chronology, 199. 

Mayapan (capital), 81, 82, 127, 173; 

ruled by a member of Cocom family, 

81. 

Meats, 50, 118, 162. 

Men (a day), 200. 

Mercenaries, 81, 82. 

Merchandise, 3, бо. 

Merchant, 3, 60, 64, 83; traveling, 81. 

Mercury, 199. 

Merida (in Spain), 92. 

Merida (Tiho), 87, 88, 89, 99, 100, 107, 

110, 172; founded, 91, 92-100; capital 

of Yucatan, 91; Battle of, 95. 

Merrill, Mr. Robert H., 180. 

Mesa (an artilleryman), 38. 

Metal, 5, 139, 172; tools, 209. 

Methods of construction, 176, 177. 

Mexican, warriors, 82; language, 105; 

Government, 182. 

Mexico, 41, 49, 58, 63, 70, 81, 107, 139, 
143, 173; conquest of (see Conquest); 
conquered, 43; Spanish rule established, 
43; highlands of, 60. 

Mexico City, 204. 

Migrations, 6. 

Military organization (see Organization). 

Militia, conscripted, 17. 

Mines, 103, 118. 

Miramar, Lake, 65. 
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Mitnal (home of dead), 127. 
Mochi, 54. 

Moctezuma, 4, 22, 52. 
Molds, 136. 

Molina, 144. 

Monogamy, 126. 


Monastery, 99, 113; Franciscan, in 
Spain, 107; of Izamal, 108; San Fran- 
cisco (in Guadalajara), 109. 

Monjas, 171. 

Monkey, 133, 170. 

Monks, 108. 

Monoliths, 158, 175, 182, 195, 209. 

Montejo, Dofía Beatriz de, 97. 

Montejo, Francisco de, 28, 52, 63, 86, 
87, 90, 96; under Grijalva, 19, 52; 
joins Cortes, 27; follows Davilla, 52; 
follows Cortes, 52; commands first 
cargo of treasure, 52; marries in Spain, 
52; agrees to conquer and colonize 
Cozumel, 53; lands at Cozumel, 54; 
scuttles ships, 54; sickness takes settle- 
ment, 54; sets up a court, 54; moves 
settlement, 54-56; in Battle of Chuaca, 
56; in Battle of Aké, 56; sails to 
Chetumal, 57; writes letter to Guer- 
rero, §7; returns to Mexico, 58; hears 
of Avila’s failure, 65; helps him, 65; 
life saved by Gonzales, 67; escapes 
from Chichén-Itzá, 69; returns to 
Mexico, 70; sends friars to Yucatan, 
75; as Governor of Tabasco, 86. 

Montejo, Francisco (nephew), 86, 89, 
96, 97. 

Montejo, Francisco, the Younger, 45, 
70, 86, 87, 88, 89, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
102; founds Merida (Tiho), 92-100; 
Chief Mayor of Merida, 93. 

Months, Maya, 113, 197. 

Monuments, 195, 196, 198, 200, 202, 209. 

Moon, 167, 194, 197, 202; cycles, 202. 

Morgillo (Cortes’ horse), со; worshiped 
as god of thunder, 50; Indians worship 
his statue, 50. 

Moreno, Hernando, 53. 

Morla, Francisco de, 28. 

Moron (of Bayamo), 28. 

Mortar, 13, 144, 152, 153, 176; buildings 
of, 89, 92, 116. 

Mosaic, 139, 178. 
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Mosquitoes, 8. 

Motul, 155, 156; dictionary, 1%, 126, 
138. 

Moxopipe (Quinacana), 105. 

Muan, 197. 

Mujeres Island, 172. 

Muluc (a day), 161. 

Mummies, 206, 207, 209. 

Municipal Library of the City of Dres- 
den, Germany, 171. 

Musicians, 172. 

Mutiny, 98. 

Mythology, 170, 173. 


Nacon (war-chiefs), 17, 153, 154. 

Nagues (women's cloth), то. 

Nahoatl (Aztec) language, 103. 

Nakik Pech, 156. 

Naming, 124. 

Nation, Itzá, 64; Pech, 65; Chel, 66; 
Cocom, 82; Maya, 83, 84, 111, 123, 
151, 156, 170; Quiché, 123, 156, 168, 
170. 

National Museum at Washington, 199. 

Naum Pat (Indian chief), 54, 155. 

Naum Pech, 156. 

Nephrite, figurine of, 199. 

Nettles, stinging, 124. 

New Empire, 200, 201. 

New Spain, 28, 39, 52, 88, 89. 

New World, 5, 8, 27, 44, 54, 81, 107, 108, 
203. 

Nim-Chocoh-Canek, 157. 

Nito (Indian town), 51. 

Nobility, 83, 94. 

Nobles, 59, 84, 101, 117, 124, 147, 152. 

Nomads, 205. 

Nose-ornaments, 124. 

Nose-spikes, 57. 

Numbers, science of, 186-193. 

Numerals, Maya (see Maya). 

Nunneries, Maya, 166. 

Nunnery, The, at Uxmal, 176, 178, 180, 
181; at Chichén-Itzá, 178. 

Nunnery doorkeeper, 167. 


Obsidian (volcanic glass), 17, 60; knives, 
123, 140, 178. 

Ocarina (flutes), 126. 

Ocosingo, 64. 


Offering, 122, 154, 162, 163, 164, 171, 
172. 

Old Empire, 200, 201. 

Old World, 5, 52, 143, 187, 191, 192, 193, 
203. 

Olid, Cristobal de, 28; joins Cortes, 25; 
sent to Honduras, 43; founds colony, 
44; revolts, 44; killed by his men, 51. 

Orange tree, first, 8. 

Oratories, 49. 

Orbita (missionary father), 50. 

Ordaz, Diego de, Cortes’ Mayordomo, 
24, 26, 27, 28, 38. 

Organization, military, 17. 

Ornaments, jade, 60, 165; gold, 131. 

Ortiz the Musician, 28, 40; joins Cortes, 
25. 

Ovando, Nicolas de, 2. 

Oviedo, 63, 64, 72, 126, 144, 152. 

Oxib-Quieh, 157. 


Pacheco, Francisco Tamazo, 99. 

Pacheco, Gaspar, 93. 

Pacheco, Melchor, 98. 

Pacific, 43. 

Paddle, 34. 

Paintings, 144, 153. 

Palaces, 82, 117, 157, 158, 159, 176, 179, 
180, 183. 

Palenque, 117, 176, 179, 180, 183. 

Palm, heart of, 133. 

Palos, 32. 

Panama, 60, 139. 

Panels, mask, 181. 

Pans, 133. 

Pantheon, Maya, 170, 171, 173. 

Parrot, 133, 209. 

Pash (month of), 153. 

Peace, 153. 

Peccaries (wild hogs), 132. 

Pech, Nahau (priest), 100. 

Pech, nation, 65; family, 155. 

Pegs, stone, 179. 

Pendants, jade, 131. 

Peninsula, Yucatan, 6, 81, 86, 175, 202. 

Peppers, red and green, бо. 

Peres Codex, 171. 

Peru, 207; Pizarro's conquest of, 68. 

Pestilence, 83, 85, 165, 198. 

Pestles (to grind corn), 60. 
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Peten-Itzá, Lake, 50, 64, 65. 

Petu, 102. 

Pigs, wild, 33. 

Pilgrimage, 84. 

Pilgrims, 31. 

Pillar, 180. 

Pipe, 79. 

Pirates, British, 182. 

Pirogues (see Canoe). 

Pizarro, conquest of Peru, 68. 

Plagues, 83. 

Plantations, 55. 

Planting, 121; stick, 121. 

Plants, native, 46, 124; medicinal, 103; 
maguey, 147. 

Plagues, gold, 165. 

Plate, Leyden, 200. 

Players, 145. 

Pleiades, 167. 

Plumes of Quetzal, 60. 

Pocboc, fortified camp at, 89. 

Poetry, 172. 

Point of the Palms, 35. 

Pok-ta-pok (pokyah), 141-150. 

Polar Star, 167. 

Pole (a town), 31, 97. 

Pope, 35, 78; Alexander УІ, 52. 

Popolna (assembly house), 155. 

Popol-Uinak-Chitui (Councilor), 157. 

Popol-Uinak -Pa -Ham- Tzalatz -Xcuxeba 
(Councilor at the ball-game), 157. 

Polul Vuh, 142, 156, 158, 169. 

Porras, Francisco de, 2. 

Posole (a ball of corn dough), 118, 120. 

Potonchan (see Champoton). 

Pots, 211. 

Potters, 139. 

Pottery, 119, 162, 182; painted, 82; 
modem Maya manufacture 135 
polychrome, 137. 

Pottery-maker, 134. 

Pottery-making, 134, 135; modern Maya, 
135. 

Prayers, 79, 120, 154, 166, 172. 

Price (paid for a wife), 125, 126. 

Priest, 8, 33, 76—79, 100, 116, 121; 122, 
138, 153, 157, 159, 160-167, 172, 182, 


Prisoners, 21, 39, 98; of war, 18, 88. 

Production, mass, 136. 

Property, communal, 104. 

Prophecies, 164. 

Prostitute (2х caca bach), 126. 

Puberty, age of, 125. 

Puerta, Friar Juan de la, 107. 

Puertocarrero, Alonzo Hernandez de, 
28, 41, 52. 

Pyramid, 121, 174, 175, 184, 195, 196, 
202, 204, 206, 209; Maya, 108, 175; of 
Izamal, 113. 

Pyrite, 123. 


Quepeche, province of, 92. 
Questionnaire on Yucatan, 106. 
Quetzal, plumes of, 60. 

Quetzalcoatl (see Kukuleén). 
Quiché nation, 123, 156, 168, 170. 
Quinacana (Moxopipe), 105. 
Quintana Roo, State of (see States). 
Quirigua, 175. 

Quivers, 56. 


Ransom, 31, 32. 

Rape, 126, 127. 

Rasps, 56. 

Relacion de las Casas de Yucatan, 109, 
III-IIȘ. 

Relacion de Merida, 102, 103, 104, 106. 

Religion, 33, 141; Maya, 75-79» 108, 
Mo 1078. 

Remedies, 125. 

Renaissance, 6, 202. 

Reservoirs, water (chultunes), 128. 

Revolt, general, 82. 

Reynoso, Alonso, 93. 

Ribbons, cotton, 78. 

Rings, stone, 142, 143, 144, 145, 179; 
copper, 165. 

Rites, 104. 

Rivers, 5; Tabasco (see Tabasco); 
Coatzacoalcos (see Coatzacoalcos); 
Tonala (see Tonala); Uloa (see Uloa); 
Hataté (see Hataté); Usumacinta (see 
Usumacinta); Sarstun (see Sarstun). 

Roads, 31, 113, 162. 


185; Catholic, 109; Maya, 109; fae Rodrigues, Alonzo, joins Cortes, 26. 


tions and duties, 160. 
Priesthood, 83, 101, 124, 151. 
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Rolls, tribute, 94. 
Roman calendar, 186. 
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Romans, 207. d 
Roof, comb, 179; crest, 179. 
Rosado, Alonso, 88. 

Rosin, 129. 

Rowers, Indian, 97. 

Rubber (kik), 163; solid natural, 145, 
` 146. 

Ruins, 116. 

Rulers, 151-160, 172, 198. 


Sacah (intoxicant), 162. 

Sacraments, 125. 

Sacrifices, 160; blood, 14, 161, 162, 163; 
to the fire, 154; human, 163, 165, 166, 
173. 

Sages, Maya, 109. 

Sahagun, Bishop, 144. 

Saints, 76. 

Salamanca (Spain), 52. 

Salamanca (Montejo’s town), $4, 58. 
Salt, 46, 47» 94, 98, 118, 133, 151, 152; 
made royal property, 53; pans, 133. 

Sanchez, Gaspar, joins Cortes, 25. 

San Cristobal las Casas, 135. 

Sanctuarles, 11. 

Sandal, 34, 118, 140; gold, 165. 

Sandoval, 47. 

San Francisco monastery (in Guadala- 
jara), 109. 

San Juan de Uloa, 27. 

San Juan Teotihuacan, 204. 

San Martín, Cristobal de, 93. 

San Martín mountains, 42. 

Santa Marta, т. 

Santiago de Cuba, 23. 

Santillana, Pedro de (a conqueror), 
106. 

Santispiritus, 25. 

Santo Domingo (Hispaniola), 2, 53, 57. 

Santo Domingo City, 2. 

Sarstun River, 200. 

Sayil, 178, 180. 

Scholes, Dr. Frances, 106. 

Schools, 109, 124. 

School-teachers, 112. 

Science, 5, 125. 

Scorpion, 120. 

Sculptors, 178, 202. 

Seals, clay, 136. 

Seashells, 139. 


- | Season, dry, 119, 184; rainy, 119, 121, 


182, 183, 184. 

Sedeno, Juan (of Havana), 28. 

Seeds, 8, 103. 

Separation, 126. 

Sermon, 33. 

Serpents, 13, 153, 179. 

Settlements, Indian, 20. 

Sevilla (Spain), 62, 106, 107. 

Shaman-Ek (North-Star god), 61. 

Shell, 76, 77, 79- 

Shell trumpets (see Trumpets). 

Shields, 11, 14, 17, 21. 

Ship canal (see Canal). 

Shirts, 8; cotton, 9. 

Shoemaker, 60. 

Shrine, 179. 

Siberia, 208. 

Sierra Madre Range, 201. 

Significance, religious, 147. 

Silam, 65, 70. 

Silver, 67. 

Singer, 172. 

Singing, 147, 163. 

Slaves, 5,7, 34, 40, 59, 60, 68, 80, 83, 87, 
98, 138, 147, 148, 153, 165, 166, 177, 
178, 192; Spanish, 31, 32, 57, 58; 
market, 61. 

Slings, 11, 14, 15, 17, 38. 

Smith, Ledyard, 199. 

Snake, 120; poisonous, 124. 

Soldiers, 116; jiquipils of (see Figuipil); 
rise against Montejos, 99. 

Soothsayer, 127, 141, 164. 

Sotuta, 156. 

Spanish, conquerors (see Conquerors); 
slaves (see Slaves); land grants, 103. 
Spaniards, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, I4, 21, 23, 27, 

37 

Spears, 134. 

Specialists, 119. 

Spices, Islands of, 1, 23. 

Springs, 123; salt water, 133. 

Stairway, 180, 181. 

Stars, 167, 171, 182, 194-203. 

States (of Mexico), Campeche, 6, 8, 87, 
88, 89, 92, 98; Chiapas, 6, 8, 9, 63, 
64, 65, 81, 86, 96, 134, 135, 176; Quin- 
tana Roo, 6, 76; Tabasco, 6, 8, 81; 
Yucatan, 6. 
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Index 


Statues, 128, 162. 

Stela E at Quirigua, 197. 

Stelae, 202. 

Stick, planting, 121. 

Stilt-dancers, 164. 

Stockades, 36, 58, 88. 

Stone, 13; knife, 79; vase, 82; buildings 
of, 89, 92, 116; houses of, 117, 152, 
1755 tools, 119, 177; rings, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 179; sacrificial, 165; walls, 
172; pegs, 179. 

Stone-carver, Maya, 166. 

Stone-cutter, 176. 

Stones, 11, 14, 15, 16, 20, 36, 38, 124, 
125, 147, 163. 

Storm (hurricane), 2, 4, 163. 

Streets, $9, 60, 93. 

Stucco, 158, 177, 178, 179, 180, 183, 184. 

Suicide, 127. 

Sun, 167, 170, 182, 194-203. 

Sunshades (canopies), 154. 

Supermen, 156. 

Supplies, 55, 71; food, 84. 

Swords, wooden, 3, 14, 15, 17, 38, 48. 


Tabasco, State of (see States); town of, 
32, 33, 35, 41, 80; River (Grijalva), 
35; Battle of, 36; district of, 63; 
Montejo as Governor of, 86. 

Tacuba, Lord of, 48; hanged, 48. 

Tapen-Y aquí, 157. 

Tapia, Andres de, 33, 34. 

Taxes (see Tribute). 

Tayasal Island, 65. 

Tayasal (a city on an island), со, 64. 

T'coh (largest city), 66. 

Techaque, 87. 

Teeth, artificial filing, 123; artificial in- 
laying, 123. 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, 8, 9, 43, 201. 

Temples, 13, 33, $9, 61, 116, 147, 154, 
158, 159, 160, 163, 165, 167, 172, 176, 
178-183, 195, 196, 209. 

Tenango, 134. 

Tenochtitlan (capital), 45. 

Teozintli, 205. 

Tepancuapan, Lake, 129, 130. 

Terrace, 181, 183, 195, 196. 

Testera, Jacobo (chief of the Franciscan 
Order in Mexico), 75. 
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Testerian glyphs, 75. 

Textiles, 137. 

Thompson, J. Eric, 121. 

Thread, 118. 

Throwing-sticks, 17, 171. 

Thunder, 170. 

Tierra de Guerra (Yucatan), 81. 

Tiho (Merida), 87, 88, 89, 92, 95, 113, 
172; as a trade center, 92; Battle of, 


95. 

Tikal (ruined city), 157, 158, 176, 180, 
184. 

Tikoch, 113. 

Time, 194-203. 

Tixkumcheil, 156. 

Tobacco, 119. 

Tohil, 157. 

Toltec, 144, 150, 173, 180. 

Tomatoes, бо. 

Tombs, 130. 

Tonalá, 8; River, 45. 

Tools, stone, 119, 177; соррег, 139; 
metal, 209. 

Toral, Fray Francisco (first Bishop of 
Yucatan), 102, 105, 107, 110, 113. 

Torch, 163, 171. 

Tortillas (corn cakes), 117, 118, 124, 134, 
201. 

Tortoise-shell, £6. 

Town, 10-11, 20, 36, 54, $5, 59-62, 70, 
88: 03, WG, ME), сото 
hidden Indian, 60; Maya, 92, 96. 

Trade, $9, 98, 103, 122, 139; at Tiho, 92; 
center, 92. 

Trader, 116, 139. 

Trading, 83; expedition, 82. 

Traps, 133- 

Tree, 103; of life (cross), Maya, 76, 100. 

Trenches, 58. 

Tribute (taxes), 94, 98, 104, 138, 153; 
rolls, 94. 

Trinidad (Cuba), 25, 26, 28, 29. 

Trophies of war (see War). 

Trousers, 118. 

Trumpets, conch-shell, 36, 38. 

Tulane University expedition, 65, 134, 
180, 185; Gray, 129. 

Tulum, 176. 

Tun (one year), 190. 

Tun-kul (wooden drum), 155. 


Index 


Tunnel, 183. 

Turkey, wild, 94, 133. 
Turquoise, 72. 
Turtle, 112; sea, 134; river, 134; eggs, 


4 


134. 

Tutul Xiu (ruler of Uxmal), 81, 82, 87, 
90, 91, 92, 94, 101; dynasty, 100; 
family, 155. 

Tuxtla Statuette, 199, 200. 

Tza (Maya mating), 125. 

Tzaconeja river valley, 130. 

Tzajalob (ranch), 129. 

Tzec (month of), 72, 197. 

Tzeltal language, 189. 

Tziquina-Ha (Ahau-Ahpop-Camha’s pal- 
ace), 157, 158. 

Tzolkin (ceremonial calendar), 199. 

Tzotz, 197. 


Uacmitun-Ahau (statue of a “devil”, 
162. 

Uaxactun, 175, 195, 196, 200. 

Uayeb (unlucky days), 161. 

Uinal (a month), 190. 

Ulil (ruler of Izamal), 81. 

Uloa, 42; river, 58. 

Ulua valley, 135, 136. 

Uniforms, 17. 

Uo (month), 164. 

Urns, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131; burial, 130. 

Usumacinta River, 65, 183, 184. 

Uxmal, 81, 82, 102, 117, 176, 178, 180, 
181, 185, 200. 


Valdivia, shipwrecked on Las Viboras, 
7; captured by Maya, 7. 

Valladolid, 99, 100; town founded at, 
93, 96; garrison at, 97. 

Vase, 130, 200; stone, 82; clay, 131, 199. 

Vauits, burial, 130. 

Vegetables, 59, 156. 

Velasquez, Diego, Governor of Cuba, 
19, 23, 24, 25, 26; tries to stop Cortes, 


29. 
Са de Leon, Juan, 28. 
Venus, 167, 194, 199, 202. 

Vera Cruz, 52, 54, 58. 

Vicar, 90. 

Villages, 15, 36, 375 64, 134, 155. 
Villagutierre, 65. 


Villalpando, Father, 101. 


War, 83, 103, 153, 154, 165, 166, 172, 
198, 201; cries, 18; trophies of, 18; 
prisoners of, 18, 88; weapons of, go; 
adornments, 147. 

Warriors, Io, 11, 16, 21, 35, 59, 64, 67, 
69, 99» 153, 154, 158, 161, 165, 180, 
190, 200; Indian, 15; professional 
(holcan), 17; Mexican, 82. 

Washington, Dr. Henry S., 139. 

Wasp, 120. 

Water, 6; reservoirs (chultunes), 128. 

Waterhole, 184. 

Wax, 123, 128. 

Weapons, 17; stone, 62; of war, go. 

Weaving, 119, 124, 137, 138, 140. 

Wells, 59, 84, 89; sacred, 138; at Chichén- 
Itzá, 165, 166. 

Western Hemisphere, 205. 

West Indies, 3; low grade of culture in, 


13. 
Whistles, 56, 136. 
Wife, 125, 126. 
Wind, 170. 
Wine, 77, 79, 104. 
Winik (men), 189. 
Witchcraft, 147. 
Women, 135, Maya, 123, medicine, 123. 
Wood-carvers, 140. 
Wood-carving, 139. 


Xalhá, 54. 

XibalbaoRot (a dance), 162. 

Ximenez, Father, 123, 125, 154. 

Xiu, Francisco Montejo, 102. 

Xiu, of Mani, 84, 106; emissaries, 84, 
94; family, 101. 

Xul (end), 211. 

Xupa valley, 176. 


Yax (month), 164, 197. 

Yaxchilan, 183. 

Yaxeb (a tree), 162. 

Yaxkin, 200. 

Yaxkukul, 156. 

Yaxúna, 182. 

Year-bearers (bacabs), 161; Hobnil (god 
of the south), 161; Canzienal (god of 
the east), 161; Zaczini (god of the 
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north), 161; Hozanek (god of the west), | 90; Merida, capital of, 91; conquest of 

161. eastern part, 96; first child born of 
Yuc (small redskinned deer), 132. Spanish parents in, 97; Chi commis- 
Yucatan (Maiam), 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 20,29,| sioned to write a history of, 106; 

35» 52, 53» 54, 59, 73» 76, 83, 95, 106, Landa lives in, 114. 

108, 123, 133, 148, 155, 170, 173, 176, 

180, 184, 200, 201, 209; State of (see | Zacini (year-bearer of the north), 161. 

States); Peninsula, 6, 81, 86, 175, 202; | Zamanca, 58. 

environment, 6; migration of peoples, | Zapote, tree, 59, 177; wood, 158, 176. 

6; description of, 6; first serious at-| Zero, 191, 192. 

tempt to conquer fails, 58; again free | Zieza, Francisco de, 96. 

of Spaniards, 70; Maya of, 74; Chris- | Zotuta, Cocom at, 94. 

tianity in, 75; Tierra de Guerra, 81; | Zotz (month of), 72. 

political organization of, 81; civil war | Zumpul che (sweat bath), 124. 

in, 83-85; Tutul Xiu as emperor of, | Zuyen (see Cloaks). 
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